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TEN FRAGMENTS OF STONE INSCRIPTIONS AND 
A CLAY SEAL FROM VALA 
By 

D. B. BISKALKAH, M. A. 

Among the antiquities obtained by excavating, about 25 years 
back, the ruins of ancient Valabhl, the capital of the well known 
Maitraka rulers in Kathiawad, there were found ten pieoes of 
Btone inscriptions and a clay seal which are published below for 
the first time. Like the copper plates found from the same ruins at 
the same time and published by me (J.B.B.R.A.S. N. S. Vol. I Pt. I 
pp. 13-64 ), the present objects of antiquarian interest have also 
escaped attention of scholars for so many years.’ Of the ten 
pieces four have been lying in the Watson Museum, Rajkot, four 
in the State Museum at ValS ( which is situated on the site of old 
Valabhl ) and the remaining two are in the possession of the 
Thakur Saheb of Vala. The inscribed pieces in the Watson 
Museum were presented by the Thakur Saheb along with many 
other antiquities at present preserved in the Watson Museum. 
Nothing is known of the whereabouts of the original seal said 
to bo of baked clay and found in Vala. My note on it is based 
on an impression of it on lac taken several years ago and preserv- 
ed in the Watson Museum. Impressions of eight of the pieoes 
of stone inscriptions are preserved in the Watson Museum, I had 
recently an opportunity of personally examining all these pieces. 

These ten pieces are of ten different inscriptions. This is seen 
not only from the different forms of characters used in them but 
also from the different sizes of the letters and from the different 
kinds of stone slabs used for them. For the thickness of the slabs 
and the quality of the stone are found to be different in every case. 

These pieces of inscriptions in their present condition defy all 
attempts to elicit any interesting information from them. Some^ 
1 The present paper prepared along with the one on the copperplates had 
remained unpublished so far. 
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fragments represent the beginnings and others the ends of the lines 
of writing. But these inscriptions as they are, are useful in a 
way to prove to us the existence of a number of stone inscriptions 
in Kathiawad during the Valabhl period. One is always at a 
loss to understand why no stone inscriptions 1 other than on cop- 
per plates are found of the peaceful and prosperous Valabhl 
period extending for about 280 years from about 490 to 770 A. C. 
when quite a large number of copper plates not less than 100 of 
the period are discovered. Though none of the pieces we are 
describing gives us the name of a Valabhl ruler there is no doubt 
that all of them belonged to the Valabhl period and were des- 
troyed along with the city, Valabhl, where they were lying 
buried until discovered recently. We have thus reason to sup- 
pose that inscriptions on stone did exist in the period though not 
in such a large number as the inscriptions on plates. 

The importance of these inscriptions lies, however, more in 
their being excellent specimens of the characters used in the 
period in Kathiawad on stone inscriptions. They show us a good 
many paleographical peculiarities. They are also interesting in 
so far as they show how the characters used in the copper plate 
inscriptions and in the stone inscriptions of the Valabhl period 
were distinctly different. 

The characters in the pieces described below are those which 
are generally called Kutila characters. A fairly exhaustive list 
of inscriptions engrved in such characters is given by R. B. 
Gaurishankar Ojha on p. 63 of his Hindi book called ‘ The Paleo- 
graphy of India 7 3 The characters in our inscriptions closely 
resemble those in the Vasantgadh inscription 8 of Varmalata of 
V. S. 682 and with the Udaipur inscription 4 of Aparajita of V. S. 
718. They are very neatly and beautifully engraved in perfect 
straight lines, after the surface of the slab was finely polished. 
Their orthographical peculiarities, which are many and interest- 
ing, are mentioned below in the introductory note of each inscrip- 

* The only exception to this statement is the BSnkotjl stone inscription 
•which is attributed to Guhasena of the Maitraka family. See Prakrit and 
Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kathiawad p. 30. It can, however, be doubted if thia 
inscription belongs to the king. Only one more inscription engraved on an 
earthen jar dated G.S. 247 is found of the period. See Ind. Ant, Vol. XIV, p.75. 

* See also Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions p , 201, 

* Epi.Ind. Vol. IX, p. 190. 

* Epi. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 31. 
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tion. All the records are in Sanskrit poetry used in various metres, 
which are some times given in the footnotes. Even the portion 
of the seal ie in Sanskrit poetry. 

(1) 

This piece, broken in an irregular way, measures about 7" 
by 4 ^'. The left hand portion of the stone measuring 1 -|- inches 
is blank at the beginning of the inscribed lines. This shows that 
the fragment represents the beginnings of the lines of writing. 
The first letter of the first line is illegible. The portion at the 
beginning of the last three lines is broken and lost. The ins- 
cribed portion contains eight lines of writing in beautiful letters 
whose average height is •§” and breadth T'. The ornamental 
scroll below the line we have marked eight shows that it is the 
last line of the record. 

As regards, orthography the following points may be noted : — 
A consonant immediately following and preceding r is doubled. 
Instances of the first kind are ( 1. 4 ) ( 1. 6 ) and of 

the second kind r=nr ( 1. 1 ) and srr^frorf ( 1. 5 ). R preceding a 
conjunct consonant is engraved below the line as in s? ( 1. 4 ) and 
f ( 1. 6 ) and not above the line as is generally the case. The 
letter y at the end of a conjunct consonant is very elaborately 
drawn and is stretched to the left hand to a considerable distance, 
even beyond the neighbouring letter- There are two forms of the 
medial i. In one case its stroke, after being turned to the left is 
stretched downwards in a perpendicular direction as in \E ( 1. 4 ). 
1% and TH: ( 1. 6 ) and m ( 1. 7 ) while in the other case it is drawn 
in a horizontal direction as in t? and i?<T ( 1. 1 ) and (1. 6 ). 
The medial a is also expressed in two ways : — by a stroke to the 
right hand stretched a little downwards and by a stroke upon the 
letter stretching to the north-east. The first way is common. The 
only instance of the other is in the case of TT in ( 1. 5 ). The 
left hand portion of the letter k in ( 1. 4 ) is expressed by a 
simple stroke and not by a left hand loop as in ( 1. 6 ). 

Text- 1 

2 w \ 


3 

4 

5 

6 


V 

wf^cr. i spdrar. 

'srot ^TTc^rorr w?r ii ( 3? 


> Metre SragdharS. * RathoddhatS. 
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7 (?) I fSTTTH 

8 sr-T’ 

(2) 

This piece is broken on all its sides and measures 4" by 3". 
It contains five lines of writing. The average height of the letters 
is | and the breadth ^ of an inch. 

As regards orthography in the case of y at the end of a con- 
junct consonant the same remarks as are made in the preceding 
section are applicable here. Similarly r in sr ( 1. 4 ) is stretched 
too long to the left. The medial i is written both ways as in the 
first piece. The left hand portion of lc in ^ ( 1. 3 ) is like that in 
( 1. 4 ) of the first piece. 

Text- 1 ( T ? w 1 ) 

2 ( )3tt% spqn=r JTf 

^1*% 

4 HT<Jisrf?np;( u)... 

5 gMT) 

(3) 

In this piece, measuring 3J' in height and 3J-" in breadth, 
there are four lines of writing. The fifth line is entirely obliter- 
ated, only the sign of the medial * is visible on the stone. The 
size of the letters is almost the same as of the letters in the pre- 
ceding piece. 

As regards orthography it is to be noted that both the ways are 
seen here, as in the first piece, of expressing the medial i. So 
also two forms of i, of a nature just opposite of that in i are to be 
seen infr ( 1, 1 ) and (1. 3 ). The consonant immediately fol- 
lowing r is doubled. (11., and 3). R immediately preceding a 
consonant is engraved both above and below the line, the former 
in fir ( 1. 1 ) and the latter in Tf ( 1. 3 ). 

Text- 1 (it )oTfqr 

2 JTspnrHT 

3 ( or )<n% ?rr ) 

4 F%(?) 

(4) 

This is a small piece measuring 2|" by and containing 
only three lines of writing. The letters have become rather indis- 
tinct, their average size is by j". 
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The only point of orthographical interest that requires to be 
noted is the sign for the medial e. In % ( 1. 3 ) the stroke meant 
for that vowel is first raised in a perpendicular direction just 
above the letter ; then getting a curve it is turned down a little 
and afterwaxds stretched long in the north east direction. This 
form is to be distinguished from another form of the same vowel 
used in the first and the third pieces. 

Text- 1 TWT(*0 

2 TTTHT W&W. JT 

(5) 

This piece broken irregularly measures about il4" in height 
and 4" in breadth. It contains six lines of writing. The letters 
though beautifully engraved in perfect straight lines are not all 
of a uniform size. The size of a letter is generally ^ by £ of an 
inch. The ends of the letters are more pointed in this and in the 
following inscription than in any of the other inscriptions. 

As regards orthography , a point of great importance is that 
three forms of the letter y are to be seen here : one having a loop 
to the left separated from the stem of the letter, the other not 
separated in that way, and the third containing no loop at all, 
but a mere perpendicular stroke as found in very old forms of 
the letter. The first form is used in 11. 1, 3 and 5, the second 
only in 1. 1 and third only in 1. 4. The two forms of the 
medial vowel a, described in the first note are to be found in this 
inscription also ; one of a stroke in front of the letter is very 
common and the other having a stroke above the line, stretched 
in the north-eastern direction, as in 11(1.2). Similarly two 
forms of the vowel i are seen. But in the case of the form which 
used to be expressed by a horizontal stroke it is here found to be 
stretched a little upwards, e. g. in Tff ( 1. 1 ), T% ( 1. 2 ), w ( 1. 3 ) 

( 1. 3 ) and m ( 1. 4 ). The initial u used in line 3 deserves to be 
noted. Two forms of the medial 6 are used •* one is made by a 
stroke above the letter like a matru ( as is used in the preceding 
inscription ), and the other by a horizontal stroke turned to the 
left of the letter. The former form is used in (11. 3, 4 and 5, and 
the latter in 1 ( 1. 1 ), w ( 1. 2 ) and ? ? ( 1. 4 ). Two forms of the 
letter th are observable •' One used in 11. 1 and 2 and the other 
jin 1. 4 ( in T% ). This latter form looking like modern ¥ is also 
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used in 1. 4 of the following inscription (inW) ; while the for- 
mer form is seen used also in inscriptions Nos. 7 and 8. 

The word rTOMTrT, meaning the Buddha, coming in the 1st line 
of this inscription shows that it is a Buddhist inscription. 

Text- 1 n 'rTsrpnror qw f 

2 2 m3T<ra^Tir^ri ^tt-[ ? ] 

5 II 

4 tr: jy 

5 [-’4? JsTBT'T JTJTTTFm^ \[ W >— ? 

6 ? ^ ? ]- - 

( 6 ) 

This is the largest piece of the whole collection. It is bro- 
ken on all the three sides except the right hand one. The inscribed 
portion consisting of seven lines measures 6" by 6^". The average 
size of a letter is slightly larger than ]- by ^ of an inch. 

The following orthographical points may be noted : — A con- 
sonant following r is doubled as in r% ( 1. 1 ), ( 1. 4 ) and 3JT 

(?)(1. 6). Similarly a conjunct consonant having r as its 
second member is doubled as in atr ( 1. 2 ) and i% ( 1. 3 ). The repha 

is engraved below the line twice in 11. 1 and 4 and above the line 
once in 1. 7. The medial a is expressed by the right hand stroke 
only. Both forms of the vowel i and e, as shown elsewhere are 
found used here. In the form i used above the line two ways are 
observable ; in one, the stroke is stretched to the left and in the 
other it is turned back again in a parallel line to touch the 
letter as in T*T ( 1. 2 ) T% ( 1. 5 ), t% ( 1. 6 ). The initial u is used 
iu sipna ( 1. 3 ). The guttural nasal instead of anusvara is used 
in the word HT^gT^TR: (1. 4 ) ^ is wrongly engraved for «r in 

©I 

f^gf^cT ( 1. 6 ). The letter d in the conjunct consonant ( 1. 5 ) 
shows a curious form. Similarly the vowel o in the letters 
and <vt ( 1. 5 ) expressed by strokes to the light and left of the 
letter requires to be specially marked. One of the two strokes 
meant for u in the letter ^ ( 1. 7), instead of being marked on the 
right side is marked to the left. The letter y at the end of a con- 
juot consonant is, as described above in the first note stretched 
too long to the left. It, moreover, shows two forms, in one it is 
rounded and in the other it is pointed. The stroke for r as the 
second member of a conjunct consonant is stretched still further 


* Metre Anuetubh. *, * Metre SragdharS *, » Metre B5rdUlvikri(jit« 
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to the left. Instead of Tunning straight to the left it is in two 
cases (*srr 1. 2 and 1. 5 ) raised upwards a little ; in these in- 
stances it is not very long. Two forms of the letter k are seen 
here as in the first piece : one having a loop in its left hand 
portion and the other without the loop. The latter form which is 
very old, is generally used in this inscription. Both forms are 
seen in the word ( 1. 1 ). 


Text - 1 [ s f g; li ] — 

2 jfar *rnrrmr n pt 

3 ^JTRT 3 *Trri%tnWPT nT^TTTT 

4 grwfr*: i 

5 fg-suTTRgr H 

6 (%-i ) i 

7 ( ? ) 

( 7) 

This piece measures about 3^ inchesby 3 inches. It contains 


five lines of writing. The average size of the letters is | by £" 
About its orthography nothing special is to be noted. 


Text- 1 n; srT^rnt( nr? )... 

2 tr^rroraiTTr 

3 *qRT%.... 

4 tRJTRTT# «T? ) 

5 

(8) 


This is the smallest piece] of the whole lot containing but 
a few letters of two lines. It measures about by 2J". The 
letters are slightly larger than those in the preceding piece. 

About the orthography one important point deserves to be 
noted. In copper plates, we frequently find the use of the signs 
for jihvamullya and apadhmdnhja, but very -rarely in stone ins- 
criptions. In the present piece, however, the sign for upadh- 
manlya is used before T in the first line instead ot the visarga. 

Text- 1 gr?... ? 

2 st 

• Metro SragdharS. 2 , s , * Metre SSrdulavikrldita. 6 Metre AryS. 

« Metre UpajSti. * Read T%<h$T. 

* The anusvSra which properly ought to be upon sf is wrongly plaeed on q~. 
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(9) 

This piece measures 4.]" by 3" and contains sir lines of writ- 
ing. It is broken on all its sides. 

The orthography does not call for any special remarks. 

Text- 1 ( *r )rmr: snr( f ) 

2 w, 3?r?Rr?r. 

3 

4 il wt&VT ^ )? 

5 RT^r( 1 ) i Sfa *=r(*r) 

6 

(10) 

This piece measures by 3*" and contains three lines of 
writing. It is broken on its upper and left hand sides ; the lower 
and right hand sides have much blank space after the inscribed 
portion is finished. The inscription ends with the third line in 
this piece as it ends wtth the word fis* which is moreover follow- 
ed by ornamentation figures and the blank space after them. 
The letters are much effaced. 

Nothing is to be noted with regard to the orthography except 
the initial letter * ( I. 3 ), the lower point of which has given 
place to a sign which resembles exactly the modern sign of 
interrogation. 

Text - 1 «r ) 

2 ( ? ) rner 

3 *isr(rTT)* il ?ra n 

The Seal 

This is only a fragment of a baked clay seal, which must have 
been of an u usually large size. The piece with us broken irre- 
gularly measures 4 by 2*. inches, crossways. The average size 
of the letters, which are of a rounded form, measure about J- bvi 
of an inch. The letters are very beatifully engraved, and are 
similar to the letters engraved on the stone pieces described above. 
Nothing can be made out from the letters though there are five 
lines of writing visible. 

Text - 1 Rfasff rSTcrT : 

2 [Jsr^^TRnr] fRW=r 

3 Rm%*JTTflgT5WT: tTOTRPTf 5TT 

4 ] 

5 [f^RTt%] 





VANCHESVARA ALIAS KUTTI KAVI AND HIS CONTACT 
WITH THE PATVARDHAN SARDARS OF THE 
SOUTHERN M A RATH A COUNTRY 

By 

P. K. CODE, M, A 

Aufrecht 1 refers to Vanchesvara, the great commentator of 
the Bhattacintamayi 2 as follows : — 

“ P5TR wmz* of (Tanjore) Son of Narasirhha, 

grandson of Vanchanatha ( Mahimkitaka ) 3 wrote about 1800: 

HiranyaJce&isutravytikhya *' * 

Aufrecht records three Mss. of the HiranyakesisutravijaJchya but 
no Ms. of the Bhattacintamanl or other works of our author. In 
the introductory verses of this work Vanchesvara states that he 
composed the following works :— ( 1 ) ( 2 ) r|*<nr* 

( 3 ) qraQvffnMf ( 4 ) ( 5 ) ^5PS?rr^- 

The writer of the Introduction to the Blmttacintamani states 
that Vafichesvara composed the following works t — •( 1 ) iffuq-%rfr- 
; (2) ; ( 3) ; ( 4 ) friers- 

surw. 

• Cata. Catalogorum, I, 561. 

8 Edited by M. M. Venkatasubrahmanya Shastri, Law Journal Press, 
Madras, 1934. Vide my critical review of this edition in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Institute , Vol. XVII, 1936, pp. 400 405, where I have 
recorded an alphabetical list of works and authors mentioned in the BhaUa- 
cinfamani. This edition is based on a single Ms of the commentary in the 
possession of MahSmahopadhySya Venkata Subrahmanya Shastri of Madras) 
( died 1988 ), who was the son of the daughter of VSnchesvara, the author of 
the BhSt(acint5mani. 

3 Vide B. O. R. Institute Ms No. 148a of 1866-68— q ff g- ij 

* Cat, Catalo., I. 766 — ‘‘ comm, by V58ohe- 
ivara “ composed about 1800 '* — Khn 10, Burnell 21 a , Buhler 553.— ■ Burnell 
describes the Ms cf this commentary as follows :-" HiranyakeilsUtravyUkhynna 
by Ho^anikarpStaka— VgSche^vara of Sahajlndrapura ( or Tanjore ) written 
about 1800 A. D. The author belonged to a Canarese (? Mysore) family 
settled in South India ”...“ This seems a very excellent commentary, con- 
sidering the state of learning at the time it was composed, ” 

S [ Annala, B. O, R. I. ] 
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These titles of works ascribed to our author show him to be 
a voluminous writer. Kutti Sasfcri or Kutti Kavi 1 was the 
popular name of Vanchesvara. He travelled far and wide from 
Benares to Rame§varani. Several pass-ports 2 were issued to him 
by M. Elphinstone and other officers between A. D. 1816 and 1824. 
Kutti Kavi was descended x from Govinda Diksita, the well- 
known minister of Acyutadevaraya of Vijayanagar ( 1529-1542 ). 
According to the Genealogy recorded in the edition of the Bhatta- 
cintamani Kutti Kavi ( = Vanchesvara ) was born in A. D. 1780 
and died in 1860 evidently at an advanced age of about 80 years. 

1 Vide Appendix VI to the Madras Edition of the BhattacintSmaiji 
— This is a letter dated 1 1th February lSP.lt to Vedamurti Kutty Sastry by 
Sri KjsnarSja Wodaiyar. 

2 Ibid, Appendices I, II, III, IV, and V dated, 26th November \1S1G, 8th 
October 1818, 25th September 1S22, 24th January 1S24, and 31st January 1824, 
These pass-ports show the facilities offered to Kutti Kavi during his pil- 
grimage to RSme&varam to ensure a safe and comfortable journey, 

* Vide p. 20 of Introduction to Bhattacintamani. The Genealogy record- 
ed here is as follows : — 

Govinda Diksita ( Between C. 1515 and 1605 A. D. ) 


1 

¥ ajfianarayana Diksita 

1 

Venkatesvara makhi 

1 

'l 

(author of 

(author of 

1 

and ) 

and other works ) 

i 

daughter 

1 

1 

AyyavUrumakhi 

1 

Tirumalamakhi 

1 

daughter 


Lakgrritpati Vanchesvara 

( C 1690-1760 A. D. ) 

( author of ) 

I 

Madhava 

I 

Narasiihha 


Vafiche&varayajvan 
( 1780-1860 A. D. ) 


SvSmUSstri 

N arasiihhailstri 

1 

daughter 


( died 1913 ) 

KSmSkfl 

j 



Venkata Subba. Slstri 



( 1864-1928 A, X>, ) 
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If these dates are correct he must have been about 36 years old 
when the British Resident at Poona ( M. Elphinstone ) issued to 
him a pass-port on 26 th November 1816 permitting him to pass 
without molestation to Ramesvaram. This pass-port is histori- 
cally important as it enables us to know for the first time the 
contact of Kutti Kavi with the Patvardhan Sardars of the South- 
ern Maratha Country. This pass-port bears No. 292 of the 
Poona Residency and mentions the bearer as “ in the Service of 
Madhoiv Row Purshuram Patwardhun, ” It allows the bearer to 
carry with him a Dooly, a camel, six Tuttoos, five armed men 
and five followers. Pandit AryasvamI informs 1 us that this 
and other pass-ports were issued to Kutti Kavi while he was 
returning from Benares and during his halt at Poona, Dharwar 
and also at the village Cinchini, where he was honoured by 
Madhavrao Parnshuram Patvardhan. He stayed with the Fat- 
vardhans upto 1818 and then started for Mysore. This infor- 
mation is corroborated not by the Bhattacintdma^i i but by the 
Hiranyakeii Srautasutravydkhyd 8 which was composed in res- 
ponse t© a request from the ministers of the Patvardhans as stated 
by him in verses* 12 to 22 at the beginning of the Hiranyakeii- 

1 Introduction to Bhattacintamani , p. 16. 

8 The Govt. Mss Library has a fine copy of this work. It is No. 16 of 
186(1-68. It was prepared on Imt April 18(17 by a copyist of the name Vyankaji 
NSrayana Ghalsasi who calls himself Karhadkar and who states that be 
copied by order of “ Meherban Bular Sahel) ” who is identical with Dr. G. 
BUhler vide, folios 46t> ( or 111b 

«*mr; I ^ atenft ?rrnmn 'eramsfr 

qj* JTlh JTNr §3*11% fPIN 31%. ” ]. On folio 39* ( or 305a ) 

we have the endorsement which reads H'FcT 

ip# 31% n I* * s clear, therefore, that the original Ms of the comment- 
ary belonged to one Sakho Anant Limaye, His identity with a minister of 
the Patvardhan Sardars would be discussed in this paper on the strength of 
evidence furnished by the above commentary. 

3 These verses read as follows : — 

“ Hxifq; «pOTT<fNf%3n?fa: I 

sigm; g^i n « li 
%®rf l 

f% tPIT ^ *T^TT rn %T fT%IHT l| 1 1 |l 

( continued on next page ) 
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Hrautasutravyakhya, He informs us that he came into contact 
with the Patvardhan Sardars on his way to Benares for pilgri- 
mage 1 ( v. 12 ). On account of this association he has thought 
it advisable to record the genealogy 2 of these Sardars who be- 
long to the Cittapavana caste and whose first great ancestor was 
known by the name Hari ( v. 13 ). He obtained the glory of 

^ jf<W SIFT I 

w. |i iv n 

^mVurirf ?f| ^ | 

TFT: 1 1 %\ II 

gf'W WfTWI #RFTI$fcr I 

<t qRwrciTi ww gji ii H II 

smi sr: gfymSra: || i * || 

?T^FRT TTfT^WT IM * |! 

^qi3^TRT%*rivnRi jtoiw: \ 

dqtwiRi it n ii 

TraTTTHSfiq: IgSTi: I 

# T%Tr?fm?iT<Ta^ft*rmM §snf*fou n ii 

v ^TtciRrriqTRaii: | 

mc5i q^i^gTnRofi \\\K n 

wi ^pr # 5 #^ 11 ^ 11 

* In the Tahjore Mss Catalogue , IV, 1929, p. 1684 where the Ms of this 

commentary is described we have the words *‘ ” for “ ,f 

the oorreot reading. Evidently the copyiBt was not aware of the surname 

current in the Deccan. 

> While Ku^ti Kavi states that bis contact with the Patvardhans oame 
about on his way to Benares, Pandit Aryasvami states that this contaot took 
place on Kufti Kavi’s return journey from Benares ( “ 3T PPPR q%...3T4 

’rsqi RTWiq 'rsruon qf^Rh^fir: jrr: 3rm^rvqi?rr: — p. 16 of intro, to 

Bh3ttacint8mani. ) 

* This genealogy appears to be correct. Vide Mahtraftra Jmnakoia by 
Ketkar, Vol. XIII, ( 5T. p. 84 ). 
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Kingship by the grace of god Ganesa 1 and had an illustrious 
son by name Rdmacandra 2 ( v. 14 ). He obtained unparalleled 
princely glory from the Sovereign. He had a son with a highly 
religious mind called Parasurdma s ( v. 15 ). He protected his 
kingdom like King Dasaratha of old— a kingdom which extended 
from the river 2 angabhadra to the river Godd and was conquered 
by his valour ( v. 16 ). He has four sons renowned in all qua- 
rters. Prince Ramacandra endowed with all good qualities is 
the first of them ( v. 17 ). His brother is Hari, who is devoted to 
the worship of Gods and Brahmanas. His brother is Mahadeva 
byname. He is noted for his kindness to all beings (v. 18). 
His brother’s name is Ganapati, who is very much praised ( by 
the people ) and who has, as his ministers, many highly moral 
and religious personages ( v. 19 ) like Sakharam and others. This 
Sakharam is a Brahman of Kapi golra i and surnatned Liniaye and 
is equally religious like the other minister of the name Jog (v. 20) 
He belongs to the Safydsddha Sutra and is devoted to duties in 
accordance with Sruti and Smrti. It was his wish, “ I should 
write a commentary on the Sutra ( Hiranyakeiisutra ) following 
the Vedabhasya and easy to understand. In accordance with this 
wish I have gladly undertaken to write this commentary but 
where am I a person of small intellect as compared with the 
Sutra , which has come directly from the mouth of the sage 
( muni ) ” ? ( vs. 21-22 ). 

In view of the details furnished by Kutti Kavi in the fore* 
going verses it is clear that the credit of the composition of the 
commentary on the Hiranyakeslsutra must go to a great extent to 
Mr. Sakharam Limaye, the minister (amatya) of Mahadevabhatta 
Patvardhan as it was at his request that our author commenced 

1 Vide p. 1 of ( composed by Balkrithna Harihar Patvar- 

dhan Ambekar ) Ed. by V. V. Khare, Poona 1909 — The family deity of the 
Patvardhan Sardars is Ganesa of the place Pule in the Ratnagiri District 
of the Bombay Presidency— “ fftu? ijpfl gSeglW 

V 15 PT ” 

8 Died in A. D. 1749 ( Vide Maha. Jndnakosa, XIII-jT p. 84 ). 

3 Parashuramabhau Patvardhan — Born, A. D. 1739, Died A. D. 1799. 
Vide p. 507 of Madhyayugina Caritrakosa by Chitrava Shastri, Poona, 1937. 
Here a detailed account of his life and exploits is recorded with dates. 

* The GotrSvali of Citpavan Brahmans in the MahSrSftra mentions Kapi 
as the gotra of the Limaye families. 
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the composition of this work. We must now examine the date 
of composition of this commentary. 

According to Burnell 1 this commentary was “ written about 
1800 A. D. Aufrecht 55 also repeats this statement about the 
date of this commentary. Burnell’s statement is, however, 
wrong as it is directly contradicted by the date of commencement 
of the work recorded in verse 31 by Kutti Kavi himself. This 
date corresponds to A. D. 1816 ( Salta 1738). s The question now 
arises : What period of time was required by our author to com- 
plete this voluminous commentary on the Hiranyakeiisutra and 
in what year it was completed by him ? This question can be 
answered on the strength of the following extract on folio 43 b 
( 266° serially ) of Ms No, 16 of 1866-68 of this commentary : — 

wr; cprttf sr-irr?; ii ? n 

tfRTISROT T%RRT (T^^TT%QHr tT«TT |l R II 

^\sho ^R^rrfT srm *R|R^ fpwt 

(w ii ” 


* Cat a. of Tanjore Mss, Part .T, 1879, p, 21. Burnell gives extracts from 
the beginning and end of the Ms described by him. In these extracts we do 
not find the verse containing the year in which the composition of the com- 
mentary was begun by Kutti Kavi. This verse as recorded in the B, O. K. I. 
Ms No. 16 of 1866-68 reads as follows 

‘‘ 3RR( 5{T£ I 

fawnNfatf ^ ii 51 ii ” 

The chronogram fg, 371 s, 3P5, gives us Sake 1738 = A,D. is 16 as the year 
in which. Ku$ti Kavi states, he began the composition of the commentary. 
This date is in harmony with the date of the pass-port given to Kutti Kavi 
by M. Elphinstone, the British resident at Poona on 26 th November 1816 . In 
this pass-port Kutti Kavi is stated to be in the service of MahSdevabhatfa 
Patvardhan, the son of Parashurambhau Fatvardhan, 

8 Cata. Catalo. I, 766. 

* In the Tanjore Catalogue, Vol. IV, 1929, p. 1687 the correct date of the 
commencement of the commentary represented by the ohronogram “ 

is mentioned and the discrepancy of this date with the date given 
by Burnell has been also mentioned. No reference has, however, been >«e- 
'OCided in this description to the date of completion ( A. D. 1828 ) of the com- 
mentary found recorded in B, 0. R. I. Ms No. 16 of 1866-68. 
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This extract is obviously recorded by Pltambara who wrote 
dowo to dictation this commentary as composed by Vaiichesvara 
and delivered orally ( aFSWfTOHr *T4T ). It was completed in Saka 
17&0 < = A. D. 1828 ) on Monday ( H/h tit hi, Krsnapaksa of the 
month of Margasirsa, the name of the Samvatsara being Sarm- 
dhari. We do not know the place where the completion of the 
commentary was effected. It is, however, certain that a work 
commenced by Kutti Kavi in A. P. 1816 was completed by him 
after full 12 years in A. D. 1828. The statement of Mr. Vyankaji 
Narayana GhalsasI which follows the above extract reads as 
follows : — 

“wptct tjNt u 

^ ST^THf •TTW WffR #57 fiCOT V *Ttrr^THT flmw 

JTT% 37 Kt? TTvf TTdT ^^<5 Tc5Tf°TT7 STT^iT^f *7T 5 Cnj®l 

Wo3WT3dT wrr i%t%h H #r ^orrqvrir^g 11 ” 

Mr. GhalsasI states on 23rd April 1 1367 that be completed 

his copy from the original Ms belonging to one B Whirl ?T?r rWOT. 
Elsewhere (on folio 39 a or 305 a serially ) he refers to this owner 
of Ms as *PWr 31FcT TWHW. It is very much probable that Sakbopant 
Limaye 8 whose Ms was copied for Ur. Biibler is identical with 
i The sheet at the beginning of the Ms which records the q;=(?b;7r contains 
the following endorsement iR FIF % ^FFiS ■fTFTFT 

3TO 3# FETVOT Evidently this appendix was prepared 

on 22nd May 1867. Folio 65 records the date 2nd April 1867 and the scribe 
calls himself “ ”, Folio 46 records the date 25th March 1867, 

Folio 75, 4th June 1867, Folio 37, 17th April 1S67, Folio 43-2Srd April 
1867, Folio 5S — 8th May 1S67 oopied at 3PJ ( 3 j$r ^TltTF ” ), Folio 56— 
ttst May 1867. These dates show that the Ms was being copied from March 
to June 1867 at the village . 37 % [ from the copy of 7TWT 3HF l%*PT as stated by 
the scribe on folio 58 ( ujTmrsi ) ]. The B. O, R. Institute aoquired in 1938 
about 450 Mss from Mr. Shambhurao Govind Limaye of 3 %. It is probable 
that he belongs to the family of spkf TOT7 referred to above. 

8 This Limaye collection of Mss acquired by the B. 0. R. Institute in 
1938 supplies the following evidence about this identity : — 

(1) VSkyasudha— ( folio 10 )•— *‘ f^qtqvTPFr TTWf'TFTfF SfF^F ” 5T% 

( = A. D. 1829 ) 'Tfg 3JW ?? 53 11 f? 

3FPF r?7rH^ a7narr#f* rai rwi ” 

(2 ) Jivanmukttviveka —' “ 51% ?«u ? FFT^FfOTIW 3 ! 

fgfllFTFr II ” 

( continued on next page ) 
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SakhSram Limaye of Kcipi Gotra living in A. D. 1816 and acting 
as an amatya or minister to Mahadeva Parashuram Patvardban. 
It seems, however, possible that a copy of the commentary in 
question commenced in A. D. 1816 and completed in A. D. 1828 
by Kutti Kavi was given to Sakharam Limaye find it was from 
this original contemporary copy that Buhler’s copy i. e. No. 16 
of 1866-68 was made and completed on 23rd April 1867. 

It is now clear that the Hiryanakesisutravyakhya was composed 
between A. P. 1816 and 1828 and was not composed “ about A. P. 
1800 ” as stated by Dr. Burnell. 

We have already mentioned a work called the Dat/acinfamarii 
among the list of works composed by Kutti Kavi. This is a tre- 
atise dealing with adoption. In the beginning of this work he 
tells us that he composed the following works: — 1 

( 3 ) Hiranyakgslirautasut ra — ( 2nd Satka ) — “ GmTR 

nWrm g-ife iuSr^ pm qrr^fe©aT ©fed il nfer 
3RfT T%W 5TT% ” 

( 4 ) Ibid. ( Purvaqatka ) — gufe few iRrPF II “ ?© 

fj-Tfefesfr TRig: pda pFqp7 •Wrm ” 

(5) Ibid. ( 4th Sataka ) — ■“ 5TW? &'■», feffe qqqqq 

wup uiffe twn ©fed n nfeWi nfer 3tdn rfew yin 

37<7 || ” 

( 6 ) Ibid. ( 3rd Satka )— “ mg ” 

(7) Ibid. ( 5th Satka)—" 51 % %=r Jjcf 3SPF 

qfT^nfr^T^ ©ifed 11 tfedi Tifet sidtr few 37 % 11 * 

( 8 ) Sivatatvaviveka — “ 57 % q;qqT 5 > cqr-rrq 3 j^ femTT 

( 9 ) Maitrayanlya-ManavasUtra—( Prathama purusa ) Folio 12 51 % ^\»^vs 

ipfmmH pw d %u pferdrr^rrr few 71 % 

fefenr: 11 Folio 9—" $ fe niqspnmfe %r ^ mtfe 3 ^p wrdfT 

few yrdr dWta ” 

(10) Pa&abandha — Folio 15—“ 57 % ^vs^c J ’ 

(11) PaUcadasi with commentary of Rdmafcrpna — “ jug; Simfel*? 

ferns m isfe s?qrat ?d jppp sRifH*m*n ” 

1 Hultzsoh : Reports on San. Mss, No. II, Madras, 1895. Appendix pp. 
144r-145 — Extract No. 1528. Hultzsoh summarizes this extract on p. vi of his 
Report II as follows : — 


( continued on next page ) 
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( 1 ) “ SflPEW *' i. e. commentary on the com- 

posed by his grandfather, ( 2 ) ft^wWigLawr fHfrr ” (3 ) ^nRTr^r- 
” (4) “ f^JFrr srww^tT ” and ( 5 ) 

Let us now try to fix the relative chronology of some of the 
works of Kutti Kavi on the basis of evidence recorded in this 
paper. The following tabular statement will be of some use in 
fixing the relative chronology in question 


Works 

Chronology 

Source of Chronology 

1 ft*mr%5frs?f«TT^rr 

A. D. 1816 to 1828 

B. 0, R. I, Ms 

No. 16 of 1866-68 

2 3rfrr%nrrmfii 

after A. D. 1816 

Ttrr%??TTHm mentions 
ft. qsrsgnUTT 

3 *n£r%NOTfar 

after A. D. 1816 

JUfravriram mentions 
^Tf%nTTWT% 

4 

Probably 
alter A. D. 1816 

1 mentioned in 
and Hifftrvfnwfoir 

6 nanrerraere 

*t 

mentioned in ?rff%5TTRf3f 

9 

99 

mentioned in *fr«> T^rTT 0 

ft 

unknown 

not yet determined 

10 sg«fTtsfgi?^T 

»9 

99 

11 fTwarptriwr 

O 

99 


In verse 10 at the beginning of the Himnyakeslmtravyakhya 
Kutti Kavi calls himself “ iTcJArofteprif ** If we understand 

this epithet to refer to his composition of we shall 

have to look upon the JTfTWHtPTGnr as earlier than A. D. 1816. 
With reference to item No.s 4. 5. and 7 to 11 the chronology 

“ No 1528 is a copy of Dattacintamani, a work on the same subject by 
VBficbe^vara, the son of Narasirhha or Nrsiihha, grandson of MSdhava and 
great grandson of another VSSohe^vara. He also wrote a commentary on his 
great-grandfather’s Muhiqahataka ( Tanjore Cata, p. 164* ), a commentary 
on the whole Hiranyakeklautra ( a portion of this is found in No. 682), a 
logical work entitled Kftkat&liyavildartha and the MalamTSsanirnaya. \.o* 
oording to the colophon of No. 682, his great-grandfather whoso name was 
likewise VSflchesvara had been the minister of ( the Maratha king) Tukoji 
of the family of BhosalB. Govindadiksita, an ancestor of VMohesvara 
had been the prime — minister of RaghunStha one of the ( NSyaka ) rulers of 
Tanjapura (Tanjore ). ” 

3 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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indicated is only probable as the Mss of these works are not 
before me and hence I have no means of making a closer study 
of the problem of their exact chronology. I may, however, note 
here the Mss of the works of Kutti Kavi mentioned by Aufrecht. 
These are as follows •' — • 

(I) ?Tn%wrrf3t dh. by Vanchesvara, son of Naraeimha 
Hz. 1091. 1528 ( Vide CC III, 53 ). 

(2 ) wrfi%frmi3ir— No Mss recorded by Aufrecht. The Madras 
Edition of this work of 1934 is based on a rare Ms. 

( 3) — Burnell 164 a ( Vide CCI, 444 ) and BO 

434 ( COIII, 96 ). 

( 4 ) — Hz. 2, p. 144 ( COIII, 19 ). 

( 5 ) z — Hz. 1528 p. 144 ( CCIII, 93 ). 

( 6 ) STr^^rUrnuT' — Some works of this name are mentioned 
by Aufrecht but none is ascribed to Vanchesvara. 

( 7 ) — No Ms has been recorded by Aufrecht 

under this title. 

(8 ) — No Ms recorded by Aufrecht. 

( 9 ) ^<TT^T%ET~- Do 

(10) Do 

(II) %mrWT^^TWr-- 3 Mss ( Vide CCI, 766 ). 

On the basis of the evidence recorded in this paper the follow- 
ing conclusions may be arrived at : — 

(1) The literary activity of Kutti Kavi lies mainly between 
A. D. 1816 and 1840 or so. 

( 2 ) The commentary on the Hiranyakesisutra was com- 
menced by him in A. D, 1816 and completed in A. D. 1823. 

(3) Kutti Kavi gives us a genealogy of the Patvardhan 
Sardars of the Southern Maratba Country at the beginning of the 
commentary on the Hiranyakesisutra. This genealogy is correct 
so far as it goes. 

• Mentioned by Kane : Hist, of Dharma., I, 557. 

* Ibid, p. 601. 

S Not mentioned by Mr, Kane, who mentions works of this name by VSc- 
aspatimisra and SivarSma. On p. 736 Mr. Kane refers to Kutti Kavi as 
“ fiw, son of author of frTRRrcivr and ’’ The correct 

name appears tc be “ )— Vide Krishnamachariar : 

History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Madras, 1937, p, 1086 footnote. 
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( 4 ) Kutti Kavi composed the above commentary at the 
express desire of Sakharam Limaye of kapi. gotra, whom he des- 
cribes as the amatya or minister of Mahadeva Parashuram Pat- 
vardhan. The surname of another minister mentioned by him is 
Jog, who needs identification. 

( 5 ) Sakharama Limaye mentioned by Kutti Kavi as amatya 
appears to be identcal 1 with Sakho Ananta Limaye of Aste ( Dist. 
Satara) who was a Fadnts or Finance minister of the Patvardhano 
with his native place at Aste ( Astekar ). The B. O. R. Institute 
acquired inl938 about 450 Mss from Mr. Shambhurao Govind 
Limaye of Aste, who is evidently descended from Sakhopant Dada 
or Sakho Ananta Limaye. This Limaye collection contains Mss 
with the endorsements that they belonged to Sakho Ananta 
Limaye Astekar Fadnis. These endorsements are dated A.D. 1829, 
1831, 1833, 1834 and 1835. 

( 6 ) The B. O. R. Institute Ms No. 16 of 1866-68 of the Hir- 
anyakesisutravyatchya by Kutti Kavi was copied for Dr. Biihler 
between March and June 1867 at Aste from the original belong- 
ing to Sakho Ananta Limaye and dated A. D. .1828, the date of 
Completion of the commentary. 

( 7 ) Of the eleven works known to have been composed by 
Kutti Kavi, Mss of about six have been traced and recorded in 

* My surmiso about this identity has since been corroborated by the 
Genealogy of the Limaye Family of Aste, kindly sent by Mr. Shambhurao 
Limaye on 7th July 1939. I reproduce below only the pertinent portion of 
this Genealogy : — 

Ananta 

I 

I I 

S akharam ( 5 Sons ) Gayte&a ( 4 Sons ) 

( the patron of Kutti Kavi | 

His dates range from Dhonddeva 

A. D. 1816 to 1835 ) | 

Govind 

&ambliurao* 

* Sambhurao Limaye is a middle-aged man in 1939. He states that the 
Aste branch of the Limaye Family originally hailed from the village Some- 
£vara near Ratnagiri- The Somesvara line was styled as “ Dharmddhikari 
Limaye. ” I intend to publish an acoount of Sakho Ananta Limaye and his 
interest in Sanskrit Mss. along with my list of the Mss in the Limaye 
colleotion acquired by the B. Q. R. Institute. 
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Catalogues. An effort should be made to locate the Mss of the 
remaining five works. 

( 8 ) For the present the relative chronology of only three 
works has been established in this paper, according to which the 
Hiranijakesisutravyukhija ( begun in A. D. 1816 aDd finished in A.D. 
1828 ) was started first. The Dattacintamani which mentions this 
commentary was composed later while the Bhattacintarnaijii which 
mentions both the above works is evidently the 3rd work in thiB 
order. The Malamasaniriiaya may have been composed before 
A. D. 1816 as Kutti Kavi calls himself “ Malamiasnirnayapatu ” in 
the above commentary. The remaining works are not mentioned 
in this commentary, an omission which may suggest that they 
were composed after A. D. 1816. This point, however, needs fur- 
ther investigation. 

(9) Kutti Kavi was a very learned man. Judging by the 
details recorded in the several passports issued to him by 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone the British Resident at Poona in A. D. 
1816 and other officers, Kutti Kavi appears to have been very 
influential as well. 

P. S. — The following further colophons cantaining references 
to Sakhopant Limaye are found in the Mss of the Limaye 
collection:— 

Ms of WTl^^Tq-R^r^— dated Saka 1716 ( A.D. 1824 ) — “ JTif^FTt* 
i sfi gapsfc: ” 

Ms of dated Saka 1748 ( = A. D .1888 ) 

Ms of — date Saka 1748 ( = A. D. 1826 ) 

I 

RPETRR: SROriRcR^PT: II ” 

Sakhopant appears to have been a pioneer in the work of 
collection and preservation of Mss, later started in 1866 by the 
Bombay Government. 



DR. V. S. SUKTH ANKAR’S THEORY OF THE 
BHRGUISATION OF THE ORIGINAL BHARAT A 1 
AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS ON THE 
DRAVIDIAN PROBLEM 
BY 

A. P. KARMARKAR, M, A., LL. B. 

I. Introductory 

Early since the middle of the first quarter of the present 
century, the study of the Epics and the Puranas, as a source for 
the rebuilding of the ancient history of India, received an im- 
petus at the hands of an eminent scholar like Pargiter, who, 
however, has done almost the whole of the spade-work. Further, 
not to mention the efforts made by E, W. Hopkins, C. V. Vaidya 
and Jayaswal in this direction, the work is now undertaken in 
the field of the Mahabharata by a batch of scholars headed by 
Dr, V. S. Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute. Apart from his main w r ork of the editing of the Maha- 
bharata, Dr. Sukthankar is also writing a series of monographs 
detailing the various historical aspects of the Great Epic, which, 
however, are drawing a keen attention of the scholars in the 
field. Especially his writing on the Bhrgus in the Mahabharata 
is of immense importance in this connection in so far as it not 
only indicates the learned scholarship and literary acumen of the 
writer, but it also throws a wonderful light on the solution of the 
most knotty point in regard to the final redaction of the present 
Mahabharata. Dr. Sukthankar has rightly innovated the theory 
when he says, that ‘the Bhrgus were the People who can be said 
to be the re-modellers of the Mahabharata in its present 
form out of the original Bharata, which was composed by VySsa 
and which consisted of 24000 stanzas 7 z . The theory really acts as 
a double-edged sword so far as it does not allow of any such the- 
ories propounded by scholars like Holtzmann and others, who 
tried to turn the original story in rather a topsy-turvy maimer , 
and at the same time it indirectly throws a flood of light on the 
Reformist activities of the Bhrgus in regard to their relation to 

1 Ct Annals of the Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute, Vol. xviii, pp. 1-76. 

2 However, I am still doubtful about the point whether VSysa himself is 
the direct composer of the Bh&rata. 
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wards the indigenous people of India. We shall see about it 
later on. 

II. The Bhrgus in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. 

( 1 ) The Bhrgus in the Mahabharata — Dr. Sukthankar has> 
collected together all the materials regarding the activities and 
the history of the Bhrgus obtaining in the Mahabharata. On pp. 
64-65 of his article, he says that, the Bhargavas are represented 
in our Epic as irrascible sages, domineering, arrogant, unbending 
and revengeful. ..Owing to the occult powers, the Bhargavas are 
( described as ) gods walking on the earth. Further, Bhrgu, the 
eponymus ancestor of the Bhargavas, was one of the Prajapatis, 
and is represented as having sprung from Brahma’s heart. Later, 
Bhrgu is described as the greatest of the Maharsis. Eventually 
Dr. Sukthankar has elaborated on the topic of the mighty deeds 
of Parasurama, and has discussed in detail the various Akhyanas 
and Samvadas in regard to the Bhrgus and their brother-sages. 
On page 66, he has also tried to summarise the position of the 
Bhrgus as detailed in ancient Indian literature. He has also 
remarked on page 64, that Parasurama has not still attained the 
position of an Avatara in the Mahabharata. 

( 2 ) The Bhrgus in the Puranas — In our opinion the Bhrgus 
acquire a greater prominence in the Puranas. This is mainly 
due to the fact, that the Puranas have undergone a wholesale 
revision in the period of the Guptas. The theory regarding 
ParaSuiama as the Avatara of Visnu is met with general ap- 
proval. The ancestor of the Bhrgus is said to have been so power- 
ful as to curse even Visnu, so that he was to be born for seven 
times on this earth. Bhrgu is further described as one of the 
eighteen authors on the ‘ Art of Building ’ ( V astu-Silpa ). Fur- 
ther, the details regarding their genealogy and history is more 
beautifully summed up in the various portions of the Puranas. 
We also get sufficient data regarding the side activities of Sukra 
and his successors towards the rejuvination of the Daityas and 
Astiras, i. e. the indigenous people of India. 

III. The Bhrgus and the Draudian Problem, 

We agree with Dr. Sukthankar when he says, that the Blirgus 
formed one of the most mighty races in ancient India. We fur- 
ther agree with his thinking, that the Bhrgus did actually handle 
the Bharata, and that they remodelled the same into the present 
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Mahabharata. He has arrived at the right conclusion partly 
logically and partly intuitionally, which, however, reminds us 
all the while of the original scholarship of the late Sir II. G-. 
Bhandarkar. 

The problem of the Bhrguisation of the original Bharata in- 
directly throws a flood of light on the subject of the conflict that 
was going on between the Aryans like the Atris and others on 
the one hand, and the reformist Aryans like the Bhrgus on the 
other. The activities of the sage Atri towards the spreading of 
the Aryan cult is already well-known to the readers of the Vedio 
literature. His conflict with the Dasyus may be perceived from 
the following amongst other passages of the Rgveda. 

an finf ^ H-nr: i 

ffTBrq 1 ii ?t. ".SSA 

Or again 

V-Zrm TT^RT I 

fjreFar htutt arfgf |Wr Ii 

35 . 

The Asurae, on the other hand, were deadly against the im- 
perialistic tendency of conquest of the Aryans. Eventually they 
found in the Bhrgus their keenest friends, who possessed the 
greatest Reformist tendencies and who were always ready to 
side with them. The Bhrgus evidently played their role in two 
ways : they wanted to maintain their supremacy amongst the 
Aryans on the one hand, and at the same time they wanted to 
mix with the indigenous races of India, either by means of fusion 
of races or by imbibing their customs and manners, let it be to 
any limited extent. 

Eventually, we do find this tendency of tug-of-war between 
the orthodox and the reformist Aryans in their literature. The 
Bhrgus had the weapon of literary excellence at their disposal* 
To them are attributed the joint authorship of the Atharva Veda, 
and the authorship of the Bbrgu-Sarhhita, the Vastu-Sastra, the 
Samvadas and other allied literature. These works do really 
throw a peculiar light on their capacity of high learning. On the 
other hand, the efforts of the orthodox Aryans to overshadow the 
achievements of the Bhrgus can be perceived from the following 
Bhrgu though himself called as the greatest of the Rsis ( Maharsi 
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is not included in the list of the seven sages ; and the name of 
Manu is foisted in the place of the original Bhrgu in the case of 
the Bhrgu-Sarhhita. Thus regular efforts seem to have been made 
to undermine the prominence of the Bhrgu race in ancient times. 

IV. The Bhrgus and Southern India 

The following few facts in connection with nearest affection 
and the remembrance of the Bhrgu race amongst the people of 
Southern India, may give a direct clue in regard to the efforts 
made by the best of the Bhrgu race towards the rejuvination of 
the Dra vidian civilization in ancient India. The site of Sukra 
( Venus ) or the Ealei of the Mohenjodaro times , 1 is still taken 
to be auspicious. Further, Parasurama is still worshipped in the 
Elnad 2 ( Mohenjo Daro Ins. ) or the province of the Sapta-Dra- 
vida-Konkanas of the Puranas e. g. the western-most part of 
Southern India by the Nambudris, Heggades, Kohkanasthas 
and others. Further Renuka or the Dravidian deity Ellamma is 
still worshipped by thousands of people in this province. Jama- 
dagni’s marriage with Renuka may also give a clue in regard to 
the origin of the Ksatriyas, who in our opinion were mostly 
the direct recruits from the mighty Dravidian races. Further 
there are references available in the Puranas and the Maha- 
bh&rata to prove that Sukra and Parasurama were the worship- 
pers of Mahadeva, the original god of the Minas ( Mlnanatha ) s . 

Thus we may not feel surprised if we happen to come to the 
conclusion that Dr. Sukthankar’s theory while interpreting the 
question in regard 'to the final redaction of the Mahabharata, 
also indirectly throws a flood of light on the problem of the 
solution of the Dravidian civilisation in ancient India. The 
learned Savant Rev. H. Heras, S. J., M. A., is busy with laying a 
firm foundation for the Proto-Indian Theory, and Dr. Sukthankar 
here gives a mighty clue regarding the interpretation of the 
ancient Aryan writings from the Dravidian point of view. We 
are still awaiting for their further researches in this direction. 

Information given to me personally by Rev, H. Heras, S.J. ( I am giving 
publicity to the same with due apologies ). 

Cf. Rev. H. Heras S. J. : Indian Culture III, 4. Mohenjo Daro : The 
People and the land p- 719. 

Cf. Skanda PurSna I, MS’neftvara Kb, Adh. 17, 200 cf. also the 
various articles contributed to different Journals by Rev, H. Heras* 



THE FORMATION OF KONKANI* 

BY 

S. M. KATRE, M. A., Ph. D., ( London ). 

§ 191. The process of simplicafcion witnessed in the MI-A. 
stage continued in the NI-A. stage, and worked an absolutely 
new change from the synthetic to the analytic stage. This 
process of simplification is in reality a reducing and regulariz- 
ing process. As in MI-A. two numbers alone- singular and 
plural- are preserved. Of the many dialects of Konkanl the 
southern group shows the distinction between the sing, and plur. 
whereas the northern group, in line with Marathi , 1 does not 
distinguish them in the nominative of masculines derived from 
the Sanskrit -a class, e. g. dev ( in opposition to s. gs. dew : 
deva ) *. 

Declension 

§ 192. Konkanl, like other I- A. languages, perserves in a 
reduced degree and a more regularized manner the flexional 
system of MI-A. But on the ruins of the older formal system 
the NI-A. have built up certain characteristics of their own. 

This is seen principally in the themes or stems where the 
phonological changes studied by us in the first part show the 
general maintenance of the I- A. characteristics of these changes. 
Then there is the question of the gender, number, and case with 
case-terminations. 

The theme or stem. 

§ 193. Bearing in mind our observations on the final vowels 
( §§ 15-20 ) we may say that all nouns in Konkanl end in -a, -3, 
-i or -I, -u or -u, -o and -§. 

-a ‘ mam nape of the neck ; mana mind ; ghara house 5 kama 
work, eto. 

-5 • dhad<Jla, bodtfa dull-witted, mairia a bird, ga$da ohief. 

~i : malti mud ; bhuyi earth ; rapt queen ; mhantari old woman. 

* Continued from the Annals Yol. XVIIJ Fart ( iv ) p. 384. 

1 La langue marathe, § 177, ( p. 176 ). 

8 In this Seotion s. and gs. will be taken as the norm for all Keftkag! 
disdeota ; forms for x. gx. nx. g. eto. oan be derived from these by the applica- 
tion M the laws arrived at in the Phonology Section, 

4 [ Annals, B, 0. R. I* ] 
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-jX j putu son ; mhvvu mead, honey ; harm ear, etc. 

-o : ghodo horse ; panno udder ; mhantaro old man, etc. 

-e • supe dog ; matte head ; salte umbrella etc. ; -?, -? : dhai 
curds ; moil pearl. 

As a result of the loss of the original short finals of the MI-A. 
in the northern KohkanI dialects we have stems ending in con- 
sonants also, but their original ending may easily be seen in s. 
gs. dialects. Hence we shall not specially deal with the northern 
dialects in this connection unless they show some characteris- 
tics not witnessed in the southern group. 

Gender 

§ 194. The distinction of the three genders noticed in OI-A. 
and MI-A. is clearly kept up in the dialects of KohkanI, a feature 
which it shares with Marathi, Gujarati, Simhalese on the one 
hand, and with the Himalayan language Bhadarwahi 1 on the 
other. 

The results of J. Lohmann’s Genus and Sexus 8 show us that 
in Indo-European the idea of sex is secondary whereas the idea 
of genus ( animate *• inanimate ) is primary, that the neuter builds 
in its fundamental forms a pure morphological category and 
that from the formal point of view the Feminine and Masculine 
form a single category, and that originally from this considera- 
tion the I-E. system had no connection in its penaa-system with 
the sex of the thing denoted. In PI- A. and OI-A. the distinction 
between animate and inanimate genus has no importance ; the 
morphology shows that except in the direct cases ( Nom.-Aco. ) 
the Maso. and Neut. form a single category in opposition to the 
i’em. For a general consideration of this problem as applied to 
the New Indo-Aryan languages see Bloch, L’indo-aryen, pp. 
150 seq. 

While the distinction of the genders has been preserved in all 
these three stages so far as the above-mentioned languages are 

1 Indian Linguistics, Bulletin of the Linguistic Society of India, Vol. I, 
parts II-IV, 1931, pp. 1-38. Neuter Gender in Bhadarwahi by Biddheshwar 
Varma. 

® V andenhoeck & Buprecht, Gottingen, 1932, [ = Erg&nsungshefte zut 
Zelt. f. vergl, Spraohforscbung auf dem Gebiete der. idg. Spraohen, No. 20. ]• 
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concerned, the gender of individual nouns has not always been 
kept intact. The beginnings of a certain normalization are 
already seen in the declension of the Fem. -* and - u and the 
corresponding Masc. nouns in the Nom -Acc. plural forms, e. g. 
aggio, »ahuo by the side of other forms such as maio, devio , dhenuo 
vahuo. This tendency of reducing the Masc. nouns of OI-A. 
ending in -i or -u to Fem. in NI- A. is seen in many instances = 

Sk. agn'ih : MI- A. aggi, NIA. dg, dgi, agg etc. fem. 

This may not be taken as a general rule for all NI-A. 
languages, e. g. Sk. iksuh ■ Hindi ukh, ikh fem. but Marathi 
Panjabi ikkh masc. 

Again in the case of Sk. vdrtman neut. ( vartma ), MI- A. vatta 
fem. vatta masc. and neut. all the modern derivatives show the 
feminine gender. 

§ 195. The Konkanl nouns have certain characteristic 
endings connected with the different genders. 

-a with neut. and fem. ’ ( a ) Neut. kama work ; mana mind ; 
ghara house ; etc. 

( b ) Fem. mana the nape of the 
neck ; vdta way, jamga think, laja 
shame etc. 

-a with masc. only 1 : dhadja imbecile, dull-witter, gadlii 
chief, etc. 

-§. with fem. only : matti mud, kdtri scissors, hasti elephant, 

etc. 

-u with maso. only 8 •* hatu hand, kanu ear, dudftt money etc. 

( Exception : s. gs. av~su mother ), 

e- with neut. only •* eune dog ; salt? umbrella, parasol ; mat® 
head, etc. 

—I with neut. in dhhl ( Sk. dadhi- ) curds, rnotri ( Sk. manklikam ) 

-o with masc. only : gho<}o horse, kollo fox eto. 

§ 196. It will be seen from above that where Marathi shows 
a feminine in -u ( e. g. vdlu ) from a MI-A. -ua : Sk. ~u~ka 
Konkanl will always show a Maso., whereas in the case of 

• Excepting nomina propria, e. g. Radha, Uma . Rrma, etc. 

• Excepting some neuters in -u : cerdu child, cedu young maid-servant, eto# 
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Marathi masc. in -i ( e. g. hlti or hathi • Sk. hasti) KonkanI will 
always show a fern. (e. g . ti hasti fem. ). We may therefore 
deduce from such examples that normalization of gender etc. 
has proceeded to a greater extent in the KohkanI dialects than in 
the Marathi dialects. In the whole of this section the final short 
vowels are taken as characteristic of ttr-Konkanl nouns although 
at present they are seen only in the southern group, having been 
recently lost in the northern group. 

§ 197. The KohkanI neuter in -a sometimes corresponds to 
Sk. masc. : s. gs. mafiara ( marjarah ) cat, gad dam ( gardabhah ), 
ass, duMcara ( sukarah ) pig. In fact all names indicating some of 
these domestic animals appear to be neuter whereas the wild 
animals are generally indicated in the masc. as in OT- A., : s. gs. 
vagu ( vyaghrah ) tiger, simhu ( sihihah ) lion. This does not apply 
to extended nouns, as in cittala neut. spotted stag, hind, deer ( Sk. 
citra- with MI- A. -alia- extension ). The extension in -aka- 
shows all the three genders : s. gs. x. gx. nx. etc. ghodo masc. ghodi 
fem. horse, mare and sune dog. As a matter of fact where this 
-aka- is in the masc. we automatically get the fem. in -ilia-, that 
is KohkanI -i, but the neut. remains without any change ; thus 
surie represents a dog as well as a bitch, but ghodo represents a 
stallion and ghodi a mare. 

It therefore appears that a study of the entire mass of these 
examples from the NI-A. languages distinguishing these three 
genders is absolutely essential for discovering the principles of 
such differentiation-a subject to be investigated outside our 
present scope. 

§ 198. The neut. which separates itself from the maso. only 
in the direct cases ( nom.-acc. ) in OI-A. stages is identical in 
the other cases with the masc. And in general there is no 
semantic connection between these two ; but not so between the 
maso. and fem. of adjectival nouns; here the sense of bigness and 
smallness is inherent in the masc. and fem. respectively. Thus 
we have md<}do in s. gg. x. for the cocoanut tree but mdddi for the 
betelnut tree, showing the comparative sizes of the two nuts. 
In a few oases, however, the r61e is exchanged •* s. gs. kalso a 
small pitcher : kalii a big pitoher ( ?, a measure of rice eaual to 
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seers ). A similar semantic relationship holds good between 
neut. and fern, nous : s. gs. dora rope • dor\ fern, a thread. 

Number 

§ 199. Like the MI-A. dialects KohkanI possesses two 
numbers, singular and plural, in opposition to singular, dual and 
plural of OI-A. The dual in OI-A. is particularly connected 
with pairs such as pitarau parents, bhruvau eyebrows, etc. But 
gradually the use of the numeral dvi- replaced the use of the 
dual. The idea of duality in KohkanI as in all MI-A. and NI-A. 
dialects is conveyed by the use of the numeral for two. The 
plural is used to indicate, besides plurality, a kind of respect ; 
this is in fact an honorific use which it shares with most of the 
modern Indo-European languages. Of the KohkanI dialects s. 
alone restricts itself generally to plurality, for there is no 
honorific plural as such among its speakers who use it only 
when the need arises to converse with members of other 
communities. 

Case 

§ 200. Like all NI-A. languages KohkanI knows only two 
cases-the direct and the oblique. The nominative and accusa- 
tive of OI-A. have merged into the direct case. For a discussion 
of the history of this change in Indo-Aryan, see Jules Bloch, 
La langue marafhe §§181-184 ( pp. 179-183) and Lintdo-aryen , 
pp. 156-161. Unlike other languages of the type like Marathi 
the vocative of Sk. has not merged in the direct case, but in the 
oblique. These two cases constitute the characteristic of 
KohkanI flexion. 

The direot case is used generally as the subject, the inanimate 
direct object ( e. g. rarnaka Umbo ditto ) he gives a mango to Rama 
etc. ) but never as a vocative as in other cognate languages. 

The oblique case is used with or without postpositions ; the 
lost postposition is seen only in hurried speech, but appears on 
slow analysis of the forms in question. Thus in s. gs. Rama ambo 
diUa a mango has been given to Rama the form ramu is identical 
with ramak{ a ), for the question koriaK a ) ? to whom ?, is 
invariably replied to by ramak{ a ). 
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§ 201. As in Marathi and other NI-A. languages, the direct 
case of bases ending in maso. -a in Sk. or -u ( nom. sg. form ) of 
Kohkanl is based on the corresponding nom. and dative-genitive 
forms of 01 - A. 

The direct singular ends in -u ( e. g. hut-u ) and the direct 
plural in -a ( hata, i. e. hat-a ) ; this will explain why the general 
practice is to give the basic form of the first as liatu ( ending in 
-m, just as ghod-o is ending in -o) whereas in the case of similar 
plural numerals we have the bases given as patic-a, sat-a, at-a, 
navv-a etc. 

Corresponding to the above scheme we have in OI-A. devah 
( d4vo before sonants ) : devah t or ddva before sonants ), the -o and 
-a being respectively reduced to Kohkanl -u and -a. The sing, 
nom. ~u is attested in Apabhramsa and old Marathi. Similarly 
the plural in -a. 

In the pronominal adjectival forms like to, jo, ho etc. of 
Kohkanl we are to seek not the conservation of the nom. sg. in 
-o, but rather the extension of the bases with -lea giving us a 
regular -0 ending. This -ka extension is applicable not only to 
adjectival and pronominal bases but also to some verbal bases in 
MI-A. in addition to adverbs. 

§ 202. From the dat.-gen. -aha of Apabhram&a we get the 
oblique case for the masc.-neut. of Sk. -a- declension in Kohkanl 
as - 5 . Thus from dew. the direct case in the sing, we get the 
oblique singular as detr-a and from the neut. maria we get the 
oblique sing, man-d. 

Similarly from the dat.-gen. plur. -aha of Apabhramsa the 
oblique plural in -5 is derived in Kohkanl : dir. sing, dev-u, plur. 
dev-a, but oblique sing, dev-d, plur. dev-d ; so also from the neut. 
mana the oblique sing, man-d, plur. man-d. 

§ 203. The direct case of neuters in -a of OI-A. follows the 
general trend of I- A. development. Thus from the sing, phala-m 
we get s. gs. phala by the loss of the final nasal ( see § 16 a ) of 
MI-A. phala-m 5 corresponding to OI-A. phaldm we have MI-A. 
phaldim or phald-i regularly giving the Mar. oblique plur. phal-e, 
but all Kohkanl dialects we get phal- 0 ; this form can only be 
traced to V edlo neut. plur. in -a which is about twice as frequent* 
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in the Rgveda as the form in -cini ; the nasality appears to be 
due to the contamination of these two giving us an wr-Konkanl 
-afh : mod. KohkanI -a, unless we base it on the analogy of the 
oblique -a : -a. 

§ 204. The direct case of feminine nouns ending in KohkanI 
in -a (from Of- A., -a) conserves the MI-A. tradition: sing. 
mala : KohkanI mala, and plur. mala-o • Kohk, mal-o. 

The oblique case has the desinence -e for the sing, and -a for 
the plur. : e. g. s. gs. mdn-a , sing. : man{ n )-o plur. in the direct 
case, and in the oblique sing. man{ n )-e : plur. man( n )-a . The 
oblique singular is derived from Apabhramsa Gen.-Loc. termina- 
tion -ahe and the plur. from the corresponding Ap, plur. -aha, 

§ 205. Most of the K. words in -j are derived from Sk. -in t 
-ilia or simply -i, illustrated respectively ba s. gs. hasti , matti and 
rati : Sk. hastin-, mrttikd and rairi. MI-A. tradition is conserved 
here ; 


Sing. 

Plur. 

ratti 

rattl-( y )o 

rat-i 

rdt-yo 


on the analogy of which we have matt-i ■ mat-yo , hast-i • hast-yo etc. 

The oblique sing, and plur. are respectively characterised by 
the desinences -ye and yd* corresponding to -e and -§ of the 
preceding paragraph. The palatalization in -ye and -ya is due 
to the extended forms of a majority of these nouns in -ikd. The 
bases for all these are the Ap. gen. sing, and plur. terminations. 
We thus get the oblique forms rdt-ye in sing., rat-yti in plur. 

§ 206. The few rare cases of the neuter in -* or ? show the 
same type of obligue ceses as the fem. in ~i * mol-ye • mot-0 from 
moil : Sk. mauklikam, Pk. mottiam. 

In the direct case, however, we have moti in the sing, and 
wo/! in the plur., the difference being only in the quantity of the 
final vowel or rather the stress with it is pronounced. In actua- 
lity, however, apart from this accent, it is not always possible 
to dintinguish the different lengths of the final vowel. 

§ 207 The neuters in-e are due to 01- A. -aka ending. The 
direct desinences are -e in the sing, and ~i in the plur. 
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Sk. sing, suna-kam plur. sunkani 
Pk. suria-yam sunayuim 

Kon. sun-e sun-i 

The plur. here corresponds to the -3 of Marathi. 

The oblique is given by -yU in the sing, and -yh in the plur., 
corresponding to the -a and a of corresponding neuters in -a, i. e. 
the unextended neuters. Palatalization or the presence of -v- is 
due to the extension in -aka-. The Ap. gen. terminations again 
give us the regular oblique desinences. 

§ 208. The masculines in -o are due to the -aka- extension 
of 01- A. The direct case is given by -o in the sing, and -e in 
the plur. : ghoio : ghode. We have shown that the -o is due to 
the inflected form of 01- A. -ako, MI-A. -ao, and that the plur. 
~e is to be taken as the plur. -aka ( before sonants ), MI-A. -aya 
( 8 55 ). 

The oblique is given by -ya in the sing, and -yu in the plur. 
as in the preceding case. 

§ 209. Certain neuters in -u or arising from the OI-A. 
-aka, MI-A. -u{y)a-. like the neuters -I or t arising from OI-A. 
~ika, MI-A. -i(y)a -, need special mention here. The direct sing, 
ends in ~u short or long, but the plural ends in -vd- s. gs. -csrrfi 
cerd-vd. 

The oblique sing, ends in-va and the plur. in vd. The loss of 
v- in the ending -vd ( sing. ) corresponding to -vu. ( plur. ) in cenf 
-u. is perhaps due to the hesitation of recognising the gender, 
but more probably to the cluster -rd-. 

The parallelism is complete between this class and the other 
type of neuter nouns studied above. 

§ 210 Observations on the different types.— In the preceding 
paragraphs we have seen the characteristics of the entire bases 
of southern Kohkani. But there appears in x. gx. nx. etc. a cer- 
tain tendency towards special treatment of particularly loan 
words, tat-samas or semi-tatsamas. 

Watt instance Father Stephens gives in his Orammatica ( 2 nd 
ed. 1857, p. 18 ) the two words darji ( dbrzi ) tailor, ( miu ) bamboo. 
Thtt.dir«et case in both instances is sing. & plur. darji and mlu ; 
Similarly the oblique sing. & plur. appears as darja ( ddrxia ) Mid 
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velvet ( vdtua ), all belonging to liis sixth declensional system. 
The rest are exactly as given in the preceding section. 

Similarly in Father Maffei’s Grammar tat-sama words like 
guru priest, vastu thing, etc. ( po. 36-37 ) have the same form for 
sing, and plur. in the direct case and nasalisation alone different- 
iating the oblique sing, and plnr. This is seen in Portuguese 
as well •* padri ( p. 33 ), 

The desinences of the various cases treated above vary pho- 
nologically with each dialect. Thus corresponding to s. gs. -e 
we may have x. -i which also stands for s, gs. ~ye '■ s. gs. vat— ye 
obi. sing. x. villi. Such reductions are also seen in s. gs. 
learned borrowings : p~tdr-ya '• pCtdr-i. obi. sing, or padr—e. 

Purely Sanskrit borrowings follow the I-A. model. Thus 
Father Stephens cites on p. 10 Sk. l;alpan 7 i-{ colpona ) thought. 
The forms given are : 

direct •' sing, kalpanu {colpdna) plur. kalpana ( efilpono) 
oblique •• kalpane ( colpaie ) kalpanu. ( eTlpfmd ) 

which are perfectly intelligible. 

§ 210 Certain changes which occur in polysyllabic words in 
the formation of the direct and ohlinug casas should be noted 
here. The illustration of a word like indjjara cat will he typical. 

sing plur. 

direct /.■ ojjar-a mujru ( through mdjTr-d ) 

oblique majr-a ( majj a r-a) mn ; r~u ( maj/'r-a ] • 

The penultimate vow r el in s. gs. is lost in the dir. plur. and obi. 
sing, as well as plur. This law constitutes the rhythmic quality 
of the declension. 

Traces of other historical desinences. 

$ 211 Just as the nom.-aoc. forms of Ol-A. and MI- A. have 
given rise to the bli-A. direct case, and the Apabhraihsa geni- 
tive has yielded the NI-A. oblique case, we find in certain for* 
mations of Konkanl traces of the earlier [~\. system, which it 
shares to some extent with Marathi. As we have no traces of a 
Kohkapi literature as such earlier than the !6th century A. P. 
we cannot verify at present the au 'k-r forms employ a»l in K- 
5 [ AnnaU, B< 0. R. 1. 1 
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Vocative 

§ 212 Unlike other NI-A. languages which have the direct 
base serving for the Vocative all dialects of KohkanI use the obl- 
ique case for the same. The obvious reason appears to be the 
lengthened oblique base : phal-a • phal-a mdn-a • man (n)-e, mdtt-i '• 
mat-ye , hat-u • hat ( t)-d , sun-e : sun-ya , ghod-o '• <jho(J-yd, etc. 
conserving to some extent the pluta character of the final vowel 
( see Panini viii. 2. 24 : durdd-d-hute ca ). Now whereas the pluta 
is to be recognised by its predominant length, and all KohkanI 
dialects have preserved this more in the oblique base than in the 
direct, the influence of the original pluta should be seen in all 
vocative formations ; analogical disturbance of other classes of 
nouns by the -a class seems to be responsible for this state of 
affairs. 

The examples of the voc. given by Father Stephens, Gramma- 
tica , §§ 58-62 all show similar characteristics. The plural of 
the voc. is obtained by adding -no to the oblique sing. : munusu- 
no ( Stephens, § 58 : mbnnussa-no ) ; this -no has become in s. gs. 
-nu or even -nU, also in x. 

Instrumental 

§ 213. Professor Jules Bloch ( in La lanyue marathe as well 
as LHndo-aryen ) finds in the Marathi -e the reduction of Sk. -ana, 
and he is supported by Professor R. L. Turner in his paper on the 
Phonetic Weakness of TerminatimaL Elements in Indo- Aryan 
( JRAS, 1927, pp. 227-239 ). On the other hand Sir George Gri^ 
ergon’s suggestion that it is due to the reduction of Apabhramsa 
-ahi the loc. sg. termination deserves careful consideration. 
Professor Turner has made a good case for this special treatment, 
but in the case of -nr we have to face the difficulty of making 
an exceptional case ^here to which there is no parallel in the 
whole field of I-A. For the loss of occlusion of intervocalic 
aspirates or the change of -m- to -it- or v etc. we have parallels 
in the history of I-A. though under different circumstances, and 
thus we can speak with right of the phonetic weakness of termi- 
national elements as in Vedic -mahe ■ Greek melha, etc. ; but 
what such phonetic weakness will do to -nr becomes purely 
hypothetical in as much as no illustration of such weakness is 
witnessed in the entire history of I-A. except the oft-quoted neut, 
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plurals of MI-A. -ai, -it ! and -ui - Sk. -ant, -ini and -uni. This 
problem deserves to be studied carefully. 

Whatever be the origin then of the instr. sing, in whether 
the inst. -Cna of Sk. or the loc. -aht of Ap., traces of earlier I-A. 
formation are seen iu Konkani, particularly in the pronominal 
bases hu.v~e. tu-ve, tan{n)-e, te~ne, tm{n)-e , etc. 

The plur under similar circumstances is in -i : turn 

(mH, tan(n)-l, etc. This termination -i is to be traced to MI-A. 
-ehim. 

Locative 

§ 214 Sk. -e appears as -i in certain Konkani forms : s. gs. 
-geri ■ ghari ( cf. Fr. Stephens, Grammatical, § 68 • tache glum 
putru nasffilo, or in our system face ghari putru, nasilo ). Another 
example quotable from Fr. Stephen’s work is ( § 66 ) horie velli ailo , 
i. e. barge mli ailo ; here veli represents an analogical formation to 
geri quoted above, for vel-u is masc. in Konkani. Other forms 
seen in this grammar are = s^calli ( i. e. sakali , s, gs. sakali ) and 
(ottaqui ( i. e, tataki ). The i or I in sakali is probably due to MI-A. 
sakaltiyam ■ Sk. sakalyam. But in s. gs. kali ( kalyam : kalye ) and 
phayi ( Sk. prabhate : MI-A. pahaya-) we have traces of the ear- 
lier loc. termination. Similarly in the adverbs khai, that we have 
traces of MI-A. khai , than 

A further case is connected with the postposition lag(g)i froqi 
Sk. lagna-. In s. gs. assi, in this manner, tassi, in that manner, 
kassi, in what manner, ns. jassi , in which manner ( relative ) the 
same phenomenon is seen. 

Corresponding to this -i or i there are certain forms ending in 
-a or -fi ' s. gs. ghar-a in the house, = ghara-nl(u ) *, in the case 
of present participles used absolutively : karia karia while doing, 
etc. Here these participles are duplicated ; when not duplicated 
we get forms of the type kartan—a or Imriana, etc. This desinence 
is seen in the ablative ghard, thaunu, gs. gharti thak(k)unu eto. 
“ From within the house Parallel to khai, that, etc. we have 
s. gs. hahga here, in this place, the final of which appears to be- 
long to the same category. 

Ablative 

§ 215. The MI-A. termination -ao, in the reduced form -au 
is perhaps seen in the postposition s. thuvrnu , gs. thak{k)u-nu 
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(<.*thak-uu-nu ), but for a more probable explanation, see below, 
3 219. 

Professor Bloch considers in iiis icier work that the locative 
-a is in reality of ablative origin despite the sense ( L' i n<lo-ar yen 
p. 174), and thus gets out of the difficulty of explaining -<} from 
Skr. *■ -ammi. The reduction of on to -a does not offer any parti- 
cular difficulty and the analog; with the instrumental gives 
the nasalisation ( ibid. 174 ). 

POSTPOSITIONS 

§ 216. For a general treatment of these in .indo- Aryan see 
Bloch, V indo-aryen, pp. 181-183. For Marathi see his La la ague 
marathe, §§ 197-202 ( pp. 19S-2U7); for Awadhi, Baburam 
Saksena, Evolution cf Awadhi, pp. 212-231. 

There are two kinds of postpositions in Konkani : declinable 
and indeclinable. The genitive postpositions are declinable, but 
the rest are indeclinable. 

Of the postpositions those of the instrumental are -no in sing.. 
-ni in plur. ; that of the dative is -ka or ~k ; for the ablative we 
have s. gs. thaunu, ihUk(k)unii, Old gx. thau.ua ( Fr. Stephens : 
tthaunu, § 509 ) ; a special form is worth noting here, viz. com- 
bination of the genitive postposition -co,-ci,-ce with the instr. 
-ne: khdega-ne ( Stephens 5 13, hanyacheand ) etc. for the nor- 
mal ablative. The genitive postpositions are -co, ~d, ~ce, and 
-gelo. gilt - get e. 

A few others which do not come under the above category are 
6. gs. Idggi, -khatira, -pfisi pesi or peksa, vairi and its variants 
-eri, -er, for the locative which is also formed by s. gs. -dntu or 

ant. 

Postpositions of the Instrumental 
sing, -ne, ( -ne ) plur. -m 

§ 217. The sing, -ne also appears in the northern K. dialects 
as -no. or -n ( Fr. Stephens, § 63 : no, i. e . -na ). See La langue 
marathe , § 201 ( p. 203 ), for the different hypothesis regarding its 
origin none of which are very satisfactory or definitive. Perhaps 
the presence of n in —ne and —ni may also be due to Hyper-San- 
skritisation, in opposition to the older —l and i, and then extended 
to other NI-A. forms such at the dative in Gujarati, etc. 
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Postpositions of the Dative 
-lea ( with pronouns ~ku ), -k 

§ 218. In this particular instance the dialects of Konkanl 
separate themselves from those of Marathi which have si, ~e, ~te 
and -La as the postpositions of the dative. K. dialects here show 
an analogy with Hindi which has -ha and with A wadhi (Saksena, 
p. 221 ) -ka, ~ka, -kail, ~kai, ~ku and ke. The form appears to be 
derived from 8k. krte : kr-U't. With the different type of the 
nouns wo get : man-a~k{a), man{n)-e-k(a), inut(l)-ye-k(a), k<in{n)-a 
ka etc. from man-a, man— a, rnaU-i, kan-u. In the case of the pro- 
nominal bases we have -ka ■ ma-ku, lu-kci, l /-ha, ie-ka etc. This 
may be due to the syllabic quantity in the twu cases, dissyllabic 
having -ka ( krtu ■ kaa ) and polysyllabic having -ka or -k in the 
northern dialects. 

Postposition of the Ablative 
s. gs. tha[k)unu , x. ogx. thaunu, gs. ngs sakunu 

§ 219. The gs. forms show a variant with geminated -k- '■ 
thakkunu, sakkunu in addition to forms with single -k-. The gs. 
forms with surviving -k- show affinity with Bengali thake-yu, 
thane, while the Old gx. quoted by Fr. Stephens with the cerebral 
( thaunu ) has a parallel in Orlya Ihu, Bene, lhar , , thuru. 

In addition to the form in -thaunu Father Stephens quotes 
( tiounu, § 523 ) houna which suggests the origin of -thaunu. Now 
huunu is the absolutive of the root “ to be and it is attached to 
the oblique form to give the ablative sense. On this analogy s, 
thaunu , ogx. thaunu, gs. ngs. thak(k)unu or sak(k)unu is the absolu- 
tive of an extended form of Skr. s/ha : MI- A, thakka- or thakka-, 
giving us in K. thaka- or thaka-. What is surprising, however, 
is that in s. and x. dialects the intervocal -k- is already lost by 
the 16th century as witnessed by the record of Father Stephens, 
whereas it is retained in the gs. dialects. The change of th- to 
s- is characteristic, but we may have to seek its origin in Sk. 
sak- ( sak-no-ti : Pa. sakkoti, MI- A. sakka- ). 

Postpositions of the Genitive 

-ho, ~cl, - ce ; -yelo, -gelt, -yele ; -lo, -li, -le, 

§ 220. All these postpositions are attested in Fr. Stephens 

work ( § 64 ) and characterise the genitive postpositions of 
Konkanl from the earliest historical stage. 
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Regarding the origin of Marathi -ca, ~ci , and -ce Prof. Bloch 
( La langue marathe. § 208, p. 205 ) traces them to lfemacandra’s 
rule IT, 149 citing the Pk. forms amheccaya -, tumkeceaya-. “ ours” 
and “yours”. He also discusses there the various suggestions 
of Grierson Konow, Bhandarkar, Hoernle, etc. 

These postpositions are normally used with the oblique forms 
of the nouns : ghar-d-Zo, but we find in several instances a form 
like ghar-co , with a nuance of meaning, the first representing 
“ of the house ’’ and the second “ belonging to the household ”. 
The most satisfactory explanation of the form -co would be from 
Sk. -tya-ka. 1 Forms like ghar-co appear rather as abbreviations 
of ghar-U-co under the stress of its new meaning in actual pro- 
nunciation so far as KonkanI is concerned. Even the post- 
position is sometimes lost : ghar-a khambo “ the pillar of the 
house ” in opposition to the ghar-a-Zo khambo. For an explana- 
tion of this in Marathi and Rajasthani see Bloch, L'indoraryen , 
p. 183. 

§ 221. The postposition -gele- is connected with Sk. gata- 
with the extension -alia- ( Pk. gaya-alla, gayalla)ka- , in the sense 
of “ pertaining to ”. All these genitive postpositions are really 
adjectives of appertinance (‘ French : Tadjective d’appartenance ). 
Compare with this the Apabhramsa -kera-a, Pk. keraka ( Buddhist 
Sk. keraka ). The second series - lo , -U and -le is considered by 
Prof. Bloch as only an abbreviation of the preceding ( La langue 
marathe, § 200, p. 203 ). 

Other Postpositions 

§ 222. The form -geri is used occasionally as a locative post- 
position : ta-glri , Rama-geri etc. See § 284 above for this form. 
These forms are sometimes expressed as tagelya ghara, Rdmalyd 
ghara , etc. 

The form -ani(u) is similarly used : gharanliu ) ( i. e. * ghar-a 
-antu ). 

Most of these postpositions show their basic form •* khfjira, 
paii, Idggi, etc. 

Combinations of Postpositions 

I 223. The first to be mentioned here is the postposition 

• Bloah favours the gerundive or absolutive derivation from *-ty7i which 
■ itself a contamination of -tv a with *(-t)ya or -ya. 
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-er(i) which is always used with the adjective of appertinance •* 
Rama-c~lr(i\ maj-j-er(i ) etc. The variants of -er(i) are vair(i), 
ver(i), - ar(i ) etc. in the different dialects of Konkani deriving from 
Sk. upari, Pk. uvari or uppim, Ap. *va a ri or vairi. The sense of 
this combination may be expressed in English by the preposition 

(f if 

on 

The postposition dnt(u ) is similarly used : maj-j-yant(u), 
tuj-j-yant(u), or with adjectives of appertinance : rmgatyant(u) t 
tugalyant(u), etc. 

In § 216 above we have given the combination of ~ne with 
-co. Similarly the postposition -thaunu and its variants are used 
with the ~co. 

The other postposition laggi, peksh, bhittari, bhaira, which show 
their basic forms in the postpositional use, are similarly used 
with other postpositions which may or may not be actually pre- 
sent •' maj-j-e laggi, tuj-j-e laggi, or mar-lagi ( maj-lagi in the 
northern variety ), tur-lagi ( ns. tuj-lagi ) etc. 

thaunu is used with the loo. postposition *• gharh-lhaunu “from 
within the house ", ghara bhittari thaunu. Combinations of this 
type may be multiplied indefinitely. 

Certain of these postpositions are used substantively or adver- 
bially as well as postpositional^ ;• ghara bhaira “ outside the 
house ’ ghara bhaira thaunu “ from outside the house Notice 
also forms like bhair-cya-ne ■ bhailyd-ne, bhittar-cya-ne - biuttar- 
lya-ne. 

Similar adverbial postpositions are mukhdri, mdkst, bagleka, 
idrari, etc. Notice also s. gs. sahgati ( of. Awdhi sahga ), sdnga 
“ with, along " “in company of ” etc. 

Observe also forms liire gharan.t(u)-lo , rdn(n)dnt(ti)-io etc. where 
the postposition -ant(u) is combined with the gen. -In. 

These combinations bring out the characteristics of the geni- 
tive postpositions as forming adjeotives of appertinance than 
anything else. 

ADJECT LVKS 

§ 224. The adjectives of Konkani, like the substantives, are 
derived from the qorresponding PJ-A. or Ml-A. forms, simple or 
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enlarged. On the general nature of these in modern I-A. see 
Bloch, L'indo-aryen, pp. 183-189. 

Examples of simple correspondence ; s. gs. sunn ( sluksriah ), 
urnca ( uccaih ), mhcji ( canga-) etc. 

Example of enlarged correspondence : s. gs. bholo ( bahula-kah ), 
bholi ( bahul-i-lca ), bholo ( bahula-kam ) etc. 

Thus, like the substantive^, the adjectives distinguish the 
three genders. 

Accord 

§ The accord between the substantive and the adjective quali- 
fying it is absolute : hodu imnusyu, hodi baila , hc(Ja sane. This is 
particularly true of the southern dialects where the final vowel 
of the word is preserved. In the formation of the oblique cases, 
however, the postpositions are applied only to the substantive 
when both are present : sum ceufi but s(tn(n)a- cerd-a—ka etc. 
When the substantive is understood the postpositions are applied 
to the adjective *• hoddhgdi khcibbari “ news of the great ”, hoda 
-m “ loudly ”, i. e. “ with a loud voice ” ( lUmt avajune ) etc. 

In several instances, however, the oblique of the adjective is 
not used with the oblique of the substantive : hodu manu&iju • 
hodda manusya-ne etc. This appears to he due to the interplay of 
the different dialectical tendencies influencing each other, e. g. to 
the above correspond nx. gx. x. hod moms ■ hod mondy)ak etc. In 
the plural also the corresponding form may not be seen, e. g. s. gs. 
hodda manusya ■ hodda m inusyd-ka. 

Degrees of Comparison 

§ 226. Konkanl has no separate forms for the degrees of 

comparison of the adjective. 

The Comparative is expressed by putting the compared 
standard in the oblique case followed by the postpositions -kai 
( x. ki) or peksd, -pa si etc. maj-j-a-kai t~u ca/hgu “ you are better 
than myself” ; huj-j-yu peksfi ( or pesi, pesi etc. ) to cuntju “ he 
is better than this ( fellow) ”. 

Sometimes a second adjective is used, such as cad-u , hho, etc. 
to express the excess of the quality compared, or -un-e, kammi etc. 
to express the deficiency, but to a pointed question about the 
oompared standard the oblique with the postpositions mentioned 
abort is absolutely essential for making the Comparative Degree. 
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§ 227. The Superlative is expressed by the words ; sagrfdr 
Jcai ( or -pSksd, -paii, -pesi etc. ), assilyuntiu) meaning “ ( more 
than ) all ", “ among everything that exists " etc. 

§ 228. In x- according to Father Maffei (op. at. pp. 64-69) 
the postpositional elements used with the oblique for Compara- 
tive are ; pros, paras, vom, ki. Sometimes the qualifying adjec- 
tive is itself qualified by a second adj. adik ( Sk. adhiha-). pras 
or par&8 is related to Sk. para- or pra-', vom to Mar. varun ( Sk. 
upari ). 

Adjectives qualifying adjectives are also common to KonkanI 
for expressing, if not the degrees of comparison themselves, at 
least the actual extent of the particular quality suggested by the 
main adjective. 

NUMERALS 


§ 229. The following table gives the cardinals of some of the 
dialects of KonkanI. 


No. 

s. gs. 

x. nx. 

gx. 

1 

ika 

yek 

yek 

2 

doni 

dortfi) 

don 

3 

tint 

tin 

tin 

4 

c(y)ari 

edr 

cyur 

5 

parked 

pdfic or pdnj 

paffia 

6 

sa 

so 

so 

7 

sdta 

sat 

sat 

8 

ata 

at 

ath 

9 

navm or riavva 

ndv 

nav 

10 

dhd 

dhd 

dhd 

11 

Herd 

ikrd 

yekrd 

12 

bard 

bard 

bard 

13 

tera 

tera 

terd 

14 

cottda 

couda 

coudd 

15 

pandrd 

pandrd 

ponra 

16 

sold 

sold 

sold 

17 

salrd 

sot r d 

sotrd 

18 

athra 

otra 

othra 

19 

ihitsa, ekuntsa 

ye \uvAs 

yekunis 

20 

visa 

vis 

vis 

21 

ekvisa 

ylkvis 

yekvls 

22 

bdvisa 

bavis 

bans 
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No. 

s. gs. 

x. nx. 

gx. 

{ 

23 

tevisa or trevisa 

teds 

tevis 

24 

covisa 

cods 

covis 

25 

paticdsa 

ponds or poncvis 

poncvis 

26 

sav(v)isa 

sovis 

tods 

27 

saiavlsa 

salt avis 

s: ‘avis 

28 

attti aviso, 

alt avis 

ctfiavis 

29 

el cu?i is a 

yekuipetis 

yi'kuiUis 

30 

Hsu 

. is 

lis 

n 

ektisa 

yektis 

if’ kits 

32 

bat tisa 

bottis 

botis 

33 

tettisa 

teltis 

tt-lis 

34 

voutisa 

contis 

couiis 

35 

pantisa (ns. 
pactisa 

pantis 

pOHCtt8 

36 

sat tisa 

sottis 

sells 

37 

sattisa 

sattis 

sditis 

38 

at(h)iisa 

attis 

at htii 

39 

ekuricalisa 

yekuxiecalis 

yekuricdlts or 
yeicuycdl 

40 

c(y)alisa 

calls 

calls or cal 

41 

ekkecdlisa 

yekecdlis 

yekecdl{%s) 

42 

havecalim 

bdvecdlis 

bavecal(is) 

43 

t(r)cvecalisa 

te(ve)cdlis 

tevecai(is) 

44 

cocecalisa 

covecalis 

c^vecdl(is) 

45 

paftcvecalisa 

pvfitvedilis or 
pancvecalis 

poncecUl{is) 

46 

savecaltsa 

sovecalisa 

govern l(is) 

47 

sattecalisa 

sotUcalis 

sotecdi{is ) 

48 

astecdlisa 

astec'dlis 

dstecdl(is) 

49 

ekuppannas 

VekurieponUs 

yekurioponds 

50 

pannasa 

ponds 

ponds 

51 

ekkavanna 

yekpon otyekaon 

yf-kavbn 

52 

bavanna 

boon or bdupon 

bdvon 

53 

trepanm 

tevepon 

trepcn 

54 

caupanna 

coupon 

Coupon 

55 

panMvanm 

pancavon 

pomdvon 

56 

chappanna 

sou pan 

sopon 

57 

sattdmnna 

so ttav°n 

sbtavon 

58 

atthdvanm 

bttdvon 

dtthavcm 

59 

elcurisati 

yZkurtesjdt 

yeku%mdt 

60 

aSft 

sat 

sat 

61 

eksasti 

yehw$ 

yeksot 

62 

bemqti 

besbqt or bya§o§t 

bosot 
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No. 

s. gs. 

X. DX. 

gx. 

63 

tresasti 

tre-° or trya-sust 
cousost 

tresot 

64 

coumsli 

coiistit 

65 

pancsasti 

pansnst 

ponsot 

66 

chesasti 

sousnsi 

sosot 

67 

satsasti 

sdtadst 

eatsot 

68 

atsasti 

also si 

athsot 

69 

ekunmtlari 

yekuriesottor 

yekumsotor 

m 

snttari 

soitor 

satton 

71 

yeJcsattari or 

yeksotdr 

yekdator 

72 

ekyastari 

byUstari 

byastor 

bastbr 

73 

tryastari 

try as tor 

tryds0r 

74 

courastari 

couryastbr 

courdstor 

75 

paucastari 

poncostur 

poflcdstor 

76 

iyastri 

syastor 

sdstor 

77 

satyastari 

So vast or or 

sbtasbbr 

78 

athyastari 

sattydstor 

attydstor 

athast'or 

79 

ekuriaiii 

yekuye-olsi 

yekupaii 

80 

alii 

0~iSl 

aissi 

81 

ekkyalii 

yvlckya-om 

yekdssi 

82 

bya(a)isi 

bya(i)st 

bdssi 

83 

fryd(a)lit 

t(r)ydif/ 

tryam 

84 

couryaisl 

cooeoift 

oourassi 

85 

pancyd(a)Ui 

poilcveoisi 

poncassi 

86 

seat it 

sooisi 

sassi 

87 

mttyaisi 

sottydoisi 

sbtassi 

88 

atthmsi 

ottya-olsl 

otthassi 

89 

ekuynawada 

ykkunenbvbd 

yekununoi 

90 

nawada or nav- 
vada or navvi 

novod 

yoi 

91 

ekyanavvi 

yekanovod 

yekdnoi 

92 

byanavvi 

bija-novbd, °-ribi 

bandi 

93 

tryanavvi 

tryanovoi 

tryarm 

94 

conryatyomi 

dovydnovoi 

courdndi 

95 

paUcyanavvt 

pdneanovoi 

pYj/ocbnoi 

96 

smnawl 

sovanovoi 

sanbi 

97 

8'iUamixm 

sottyanovcri 

satdnbi 

98 

atthyanaim 

uttydnonxi 

Gthanoi 

99 

nawyayawi 

novandi or 

novtanoi 

100 

semb(h)ari 

yefcunesembhor 

sembor 

sembor 
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No. 

s. gs. 

n. nx. 

gx. 


donsi 

donsi 

donsi 

300 

tins I 

tins* 

tinsi 

1000 

hajara 

hajdr or sas 

sosrb or 
hojaru 


lalcm or 
ns. laka 

Idle 

! 

lakhyd 


N. B. For x. I have taken the forms with a slightly modern- 
ized transcription from Father Maffei’s Grammar , and for nx. 
from the Appendix to Father Stephen ’s Arte da linga Canarin 
-2nd. ed. p. 175 et seq. 

§ 230. As in Marathi the numerals for “ one ” to “ four ’* 
are included among the adjective and so declined. They are 
used both in the direct as well as oblique cases. But in so doing 
they get an extended form in -ga '■ do-ga, ti-ga, cou~ga, and for 
“ one ’* the extension in -lo : ek-lo, -li. 

§ 231. s. gs. eku, eki, eka , x. nx. gx. yek, Sic. eka, Pk. ekka- 
ega-, la, the last losing its characteristic consonant, which ex- 
plains the more common form eJcka- from which all NI-A. Ian* 
guages have derived their forms. The y- in the Christian dia- 
lects is due to prothesis. The characteristic e- beginning of 
OI-A. and MI-A. is preserved in Konkanl Herd in the reduced 
form t'-. in opposition to Mar. akrd. 

§ 232. s. gs. doni, x. nx. gx. g. don • Sk. dm- in MI-A. donni 
(on the analogy of Sk. tri-- MI-A. tinm ). The -or of this 
numeral is due to palatalization in the Sk. form dvau. On the 
other hand Sk. dva~ in composition has given rise to NI-A. hd -: 
K. betra, Ap. baraha , Sk. dm-dasa . 

For “ one and a half ” we have s. gs. dldu , dedi, x. nx. gx. g. 
de$ : Sk. dvy- ardha , MI-A. di { yjv)addha. 

Remarkable enough is the form hi ( Sk. dvitlyd : MI-A. biyd) 
for the second day of the lunar fortnight ”. 

§ 233. s. gs. tint, x. nx. gx. g. tin • Sk. trim, MI-A. tirim- 
In the numeral for “ thirteen ” Sk. trayo-dasa we get Konk. te- 
from Sk. trayar , and so on for the higher numbers with the unit 
" three With “ fortythree ” onwards we get the Sanskritised 
form tre- by the side of t$~. 
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For “ two and a half ’’ we have s. gs. addeca , gx. nx. odec or 
even ode} from Sk. ardha-*trtya ( tr-tiya ) ■ MI-A. aMha-icca. 

§ 234. s. gs. cty)dri x. gx. nx. g. car point to a MI-A. form 
like ca(y)ari or PI- A. *catari. On the difficulty of this form from 
Sk. catvari • Pk. cattari see La langue marathe, § 216, pp. 216-17. 
Ordinarily KohkanI should have corresponded with the dento- 
alveolar affricate c- to Sk. c- followed by a back-vowel, but in 
this case as well as in calis{a ) we get the palato-alveolar c-. On 
the other hand the dento-alveolar is seen in couda, and in 2o«- 
as the unit in higher numerals, regularly derived from Sk. catur-. 

§ 235. In the forms do-ga, ti-ga, cuo-ga, x. dog , tig, coug 
masc., dogr, tigi and cougi fem, the -ga corresponds to Mar. -gha 
as in do-ghe, do-ghi , do-ghe. This shows that the ur-form is 
-*ggha-a in MI-A. which may possibly go back to Sk. -graha-i 
MI-A. -( g)gaha -, *-{g)gha~a-\ compare for instance Sk. iri-graha 
“ extending to ( the length of ) three. ” The aspiration shifting 
the initial syllable in Sk. grah- as found in Pk. gheppai is cha- 
racteristic of its derivatives in Marathi and KohkanI, the latter, 
however, losing it if the aspiration occurs non-initially. 

§ 236. In s. gs. there is a second addition to the forms quoted 
above*. -}ana. Thus we have dog-jana, teg-jam, coug-jina etc. 
meaning “ two, three, four. ” This can also be added on to the 
other numerals : parfcd-jaria, sa~jana, etc. 

§ 237. s. gs. pdnca, x. pane, pan}, nx. gx. pane • Sk. panca. 
The x. form pdfij reminds us of the N-W. forms like Panjabi 
pan j. It is interesting to note that whereas in the numeral for 
“ five ” we have the regular KohkanI development from the Sk. 
group short vowel + nasal + consonant, viz. the long vowel 
( nasalized or not ) + nasal + consonant, in the numbers form 
M fifteen ” onwards the word in composition is pane ( x. nx. gx. 
pbn e ) or pan- ( x, gx. pm~ ). 

In the numeral for “ fifteen ” as in “ fifty ” the Sk. panca. haa 
undergone special development •* s. gs. pandra, x. p<>ndra, gx. 
pbnra , and s, gs. panndsa, x. ponas, gx. pdms. See § 217, p. 217 
of La langue marathe. 

§ 238. For “ three and a half ” s. ns. g. etc. show a form auta 
going back to Sk. ardha-*turtha, MI-A. addha-uttha, Ap. addh- 
uttha-, ahutta, corresponding to Mar. aut and Guj. uthu. 

Numbers above this are formed by adding sad(h)e- to the in- 
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fceger just below •* satfe-imi “ three and a half ”, sdds-cari “ four 
and a half u etc. 

§ 239. s. gs. sa, x. nx. gx. so ■ Sk. sat, MI- A. cha. In 
“ forty-sir ” we get s. gs. savv-e- and x. gx. scv-e with cal(ta). 
The -e- appears to be Persian in origin. Cf. as t-e-calijs) etc. In 
s. gs. chappanna the cha- is characteristic as in chattisa “thirtysix, 
for which x. has soupon and gx. sopon, and x. sottts and gx. seth. 

The other forms having “ six ” in the unit place are more or 
less influenced by the corresponding Marathi forms which may 
be referred to in La langue marathe, p. 218. 

§ 240. The other numbers up to “ nine ” do not offer much 
difficulty. They are quite general to the whole I-A. group. Only 
in the case of “ nine ” we have both dental and cerebral forms : 
nav va, yawa ; cerebralisation here seems due to the fact that 
initial n- of nanva is assimilated to the -t(a) of at(a). This also 
explains the double forms x. not, gx. nx. noi for “ Ninety ’ 

§ 241. In the numerals for “ ten ” and above s. gs. dha : Sk. 
dasa becomes -raha in Apabhramsa : ekkaraha, Idraha etc. 
giving us in KohkanI -ra • ikrd, bard, etc. Only in s. gs. dasro 
(Mar. darn'd) does the original dasa survive. In s. gs. coudd and sold 
the survival of -d- and -l- is due to MI-A. - dd - and -<$- or -1-. 

§ 242. To express numbers containing “ nine ” in the unit’s 
place the form “ less than one ”, e. g. s. gs. ekun ( in " nineteen ” 
however ilw-<ikH- ), x. nx. gx. ye kune t Sk. ekona-, is used 
with the multiples of “ ten ”. 

For the other numerals full etymology will be given in my 
Comparative Glossary with comparative notes. It is sufficient to 
note here that in the case of “ seventy ” sattari, we get in com- 
position a form like stari : bydstari , etc. For x. noi, gx. ydi, s. gs. 
vawi in addition to x. noved, g. gs. nawada we have to refer on 
the one hand to Mar. navvad and on the other to Panj. Hindi 
nav ve, Sindhi nave, Beng. nablai, Oriya nabe etc. 

§ 243. In the oase of s thousand ” we have both sosro or Imdr 
as borrowed from Persian ( see Fr. Stephens, op. cit. § 81 and 
Appendix p. 180 ). 

Fractions of a quarter more or less are respectively expressed 
by s. gs. savlii, x. nx. gx, sovdi and s. gs. pdurie , x. gx. nx. pdun 
added to the nearest integer, deriving from Sk, sapdda- and 
pddona-. 
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Ordinals 

§ 244. Beginning with the numeral for “ five >} KonkapI 
forms its ordinals by the addition of the suffix -vo ■ panc~vo, sat - 
vo, at{h)-vo etc. For the first four numerals, however, as in 
Sanskrit, we have different formations for the ordinals. 

The origin of -vo is to be traced to Sk. - mafia ) ? pancama(kdh 
eto. 

For the first four numbers we have the cardinals as follows : 
s. gs. pailo, (luaro, Haro, iouiho, x. nx. gx. pinto, dusro , Haro etc. 

s. gs. patio, x. nx. gx. polio, goes back to late MI- A. pah-illa 
- ka , OI-A. *prath-iUa!ca of. Sk. pratha-ma. Besides these forms 
KohkanI uses the word surve—co n. nx. gx. ad— lo, etc. meaning 
“ belonging to the beginning, first, foremost. ” 

The words du-sro, ti-sno show a suffix in MI- A. *-sara-a ( in 
flexion *-sara-o ). In this connection reference may be made to 
Chatterji, op. at. p. 700 and Saksena, Evolution of Auiadhi, p. 156. 
s. gs. cou-tho corresponds to Sk. catur-tha-ka. 

PRONOUNS 

§ 245. The history of the pronouns in any NI-A. language 
shows an interesting development, for here the phonetic weak- 
ness of the words is most marked, and in consequence new forms 
have to be introduced in order to make the meaning or intention 
of the speaker dear to the audience. Among the chief charact- 
eristics we may mention the preservation of the initial syllable 
intact, having relation to one or other of the OI-A. or MI-A. 
forms. The disintegration of the sound elements in these oases 
is characteristic of the frequency of employment. 

Personal Pronouns. 

§ 246. The personal pronouns of the first and second person 
show a considerable variety of forms in MI-A In KohkanI 
however, as in other NI-A. language, the forms show a simpli- 
city of pattern, and are closely allied to nominal flexion. 

First Person Pronoun 

§ 247. The forms are : 

sing._ _ plur_ 

Direct s. gs. hdv(a), s. gs. arm, x. ami, gx. amt 

x. ad, gx. hUiia) 

Oblique s. gs. md, x. x. ma s. gs. x. gx. am 

But the variety of forms we get for individual oases should 
be noted here. 

For instru. we have s. gs. t&m, x. ave, in addition to majjdwe, 
gx. ( Arte § 106 ) majyan, in the sing, and s. gs. and s. gs. ornmi, 
5m- cyarfe, gx. amcyan , in the plur. 
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For the genitive we have s. gs. majje ( gs. mejje ), n. nx. gx. 
moje, mojo in the sing. 

The dir. hUv(a) goes back to Sk. ahakam ( already hage i 
MagadhI ) and amnd to Sk. asmebhih : Pk. amhehim. 

The instr. htiv-e regularly corresponds to Sk. ahakena, i. e. ns 
if htiv itself form the base from which the inst. in is derived. 

The gen, majje corresponds to Sk. mahyam, Pk. majjham , with 
the -lea- extension, used regularly in the genitive sense ( see e. g. 
the form mahyam pita in the Mahabharata 1 ). 

The extended form in majjane , majydn follows regularly from 
the adjectival nature of the genitive form, which is really an 
adjective of appertinance. This applies equally to the plural form 
quoted above. 

The postpositions are regularly applied as in the case of 
nouns, except in the case of forms quoted above. Thus dm-ka, 
am-ce, am-ger , dm-gelo etc. in the plur. and ma-ka , ma-gelo, ma- 
ger etc. in the last two of which the vowel of the oblique sing, 
is reduced. The postposition -er is applied to the gen. form 
majje- as majjeri, x. mojer. 

Second Person Pronoun 

§ 248. The forms are. 

sing. plur. 

Direct s. gs. tu, nx. x. gx. tu s. gs. tummj, x. nx. gx. turn, 

Oblique s. gs. x. nx. gx. tu s. gs. x. nx. gx. turn. 

For the instr. corresponding to Tihve we have tuve or turn, 
formed directly from the direct base. 

For the gen. we have tujje x. nx. gx. tuje in the sing. The 
extended instr. tujjdne, or gx. tujyan is regularly formed from 
this base. 

The direct tu goes back to Sk. t(u)vdm , Pk. tumam , and the 
plur. tummi traces its origin to OI-A. *tusmebhih , MI-A. 
tumhehim. 

The gen. form goes back regularly to MI-A. tujjhar based on 
the analogy of majjha-. 

As in the above case of the first person pronoun, the postposi- 
tions are applied to the second person pronoun also, and similar 
inflected forms result. 

( To be continued ) 

* I am indebted to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar for the reference below: Cfit a 
Edn. L 47. 5 : 

yatha tena pit 3 mahyam pUrvaih dagdho viqUgnind 

( V. 1. pit38m3kam ; pita me tu) 



THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE ARYANS 
BY 

D. S. TRlVEDA M.A., Ph.D. ; Itihasa-Siromani 
History Department ; Patna College ; Patna 

During the last hundred years many distinguished orientalist 
tried hard to find out the original home of the Aryans but with- 
out striking at the root of the question. The attempt to trace the 
Aryans from their earliest station in the arena of history leads 
us to a veritable labyrinth of complicated and intermingled 
cultures each with a long and intricate history of its own behind 
it. There is no single thread to guide us certainly out of the 
maze but rather a multitude of strands intertwined and entangled 
and leading along divergent paths. 1 

The science of linguistic palaeontology 

The science of linguistic palaeontology claims to reconstruct 
the environment of the still undivided Aryan people and to 
conjure up the image of their spiritual and material culture. The 
words and names which recur in Indo-European languages 
constitute in their totality the surviving vocabulary of the 
original Aryans. The sum of such corresponding terms would 
then depict the culture of the primitive people. 

The ‘ Wiros ’ 

Dr. Giles 2 uses the term ‘Wiros’ for the speakers of the 
Indo-European languages, this being the word for ‘ men * in the 
great majority of the languages. From words preserved in their 
languages particularly in languages far separated and in circum- 
stances where there is little likelihood of borrowing from 
one language to the other, we may gather something as to their 
animals and plants they knew, and perhaps a very little as to 
their industries. The close similarity between the various 

i I am much indebted to ‘ The Aryans ’ by V. Gorden Cbilde, London, 
1926, from which I have often quoted in my article. 

8 The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, 1921. The Aryans by P. Giles, 
Litt. D, P. 65 et. seq. 

7 { Annals, B. 0. R. L j 
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languages spoken by them would lead us to infer that they must 
have lived for long in a severely circumscribed area so that 
their peculiarities developed for many generations in common. 
Such a confined area must have been separated from the outer 
world either by great waters or by mountains. The climate in 
which they lived belonged to the temperate zone is shown by the 
nature of the trees which a comparision of their languages leads 
us to believe they knew. To their habitat we may assign with 
considerable certainty the oak, beach, willow and some coniferous 
trees. The birch seems to have been known to them and possibly 
the lime, less certainly the elm. 

These ‘Wiros’ were in all probability not a nomad but a 
settled people. The useful animals best known to them were the 
ox, cow, sheep, horse, dog, pig and probably some species of deer. 
The ass, camel and the elephant were unknown to them in early 
times; and the great variety of words for the goat would lead us 
to suppose that this animal also was of later introduction. The 
* Wiros * seem to have been familiar with corn. If so, they must 
in all probability have lived for a considerable part of the year 
in one situation. Of birds they knew the goose and the duck. 
The most familiar bird of prey was the eagle. The wolf and bear 
were known but not the lion or tiger. 

No country, however, which had not much variety of geogra- 
phical features could have been the habitat of both the horse and 
the cow. The horse is a native of the open plain ; the foal is able 
to run by its mother from the first and accompanies her always 
in her wanderings. The calf on the other hand, is at first feeble, 
unable to walk or see its way distinctly, and therefore, is hidden 
by its mother in a brake, while she goes further afield to find 
suitable pastures. 

According to Dr. Giles to fulfil all these conditions there is 
such an area which is bounded on its east by the Carpathians on 
its south by the Balkans, on its western side by the Austrian 
Alps and the Bohmer Wald and on the north by the Erzgebirge 
and the mountains which link them up with the Carpathians. 

Philological data 

The family is divided by a well marked difference in the 
treatment of certain k, g, and gh sounds in two parts, one of 
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which keeps the k, g, and gh sounds, though submitting them to a 
variety of changes in later times, while the other party changes 
k and g into some kind of sibilant sounds, which are represented 
in the Slavonic and Iranian languages by s and z, in Sanskrit 
by s and j. The gh sound appears as z in Zend, the Iranian 
dialects confusing together g and gh, while in Sanskrit it 
appears as h. They agree also on the whole in the case system 
of the noun, a system to which tho Slav, and the Armenian 
languages offer the closest approximation, and in the elaborate 
mood and voice system of the verb, to which the only parallel 
is to be found in the similar, though not in all respects indenti- 
cal, paradigms of Greek. Here accerding to Dr. Giles the other 
languages except the Slavonic, fall far short of the elaborate and 
intricate verb system that the other tribes have lost a large part 
of their share of the common inheritance. A characteristic which 
distinguishes the languages of this stock in both Persia and India 
is the tendency to confuse r and 1, a tendency which is chara- 
cteristic of practically all the languages of the far east. In India r 
is often found in words where the languages of the same stock in 
Europe show 1 ; 1 is also though not so frequently, found for r, in 
the old Persian of the Achaemenid inscriptions, 1 is found only in 
two foreign words and has otherwise been entirely replaced by r. 

Dr. Giles criticised 

Dr. Giles, the distinguished philologist makes no attempt to 
trace his ‘ wiros ’ with the aid of material remains. The 
Danubian was the creation of those early Mediterranean colonists 
who may early have been mixed with descendants of palaeolithio 
tribes and influenced the east as well as the south. The Danubian 
manner of life does not really correspond very satisfactorily to 
the primitive Aryan culture deduced by linguistic palaeontology. 
Dr. Giles attributes the art of agriculture and swine breeding in 
this area. But the absence of arrow heads or other weapons 
deserve notice. Again the cult of a mother goddess is an un- 
Aryan trait among the Danubian peasants. 

Limitations of the Linguistic Palaeontology 

'I he sum of th8 surviving equations can only give a frag- 
mentary picture of the complete life led by the Aryans. Through 
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migrations, intermingling with other races, commercial relations 
with alien civilisations and the autonomous local growth and 
specialisation of arts and cults, many words have been lost and 
replaced by others. Allowance must also be made for changes 
in the meaning of the word itself. Finally even strict com- 
pliance with the approximate phonetic laws is not an infallible 
test of descent from the parent speech. The possibility is always 
present that the word in questions came into the several 
languages by borrowing after the separation of their speakers, 
but at a date so early that the sound-shifts had not yet become 
so operative. Moreover, too much attention is paid to names of 
plants and animals and to various words of materia] culture and 
practically none at all to the grammatical relationships between 
the languages themselves. The first great division of the Indo- 
European family is into the Saturn and the Centum groups. This 
division corresponds, of course, roughly to the geographical 
division of the Asiatics and the Europeans. 

Advanced civilisation of the Wiroa 

The European scholars seem to regard the Indo-European 
people as almost identical with the primitive savage tribes of 
Europe. Even from the material side i. e. by considering 
only the * culture words ’ common to the Indo-European 
languages we find that these people were distinctly a superior 
and more advanced people. But a far more valuable evidence of 
their culture is afforded by a consideration of the grammar of 
the parent Indo-European languages. The wealth of forms, the 
subtle distinction made in the various forms of verbs, the very 
numerous prepositions which all existed before the separation of the 
branches clearly indicate a very high intellectual development. 
Moreover, they certainly had the numerals upto 100 and probably 
upto 1000, they had developed the decimal system of numeration. 

Saptasindhu and Semirechinsk 

Prof. Chattopadhyaya 1 relying on the Indra-Vrtra myth 
supports H. BrunhOfer who suggests the name of such a possible 
earlier home of the Indo-Aryans. The Indra-Vrtra myth in short 

i Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth All India Oriental Confer- 
ence, Patna, 1980, The Cradle of the Indra-Vjtra Myth, by K. Chattopa- 
dhyhya, p. 589 et. eeq. 
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is as follows. Tiie enemy ( Vrtra ) steals away the cows (-waters) 
and keeps them concealed in the cave Yala ( -Vara, an enclosure 
from Vr to surround ). Indra attacks him with the Maruts ( the 
storms ) and other helpers, chases him from rook to rock ( i. e. 
from cloud to cloud ), finds him at last and kills him. The cover- 
ing stone of the Vala is also shattered and the waters are releas- 
ed and with eagerness they go the way of the ocean. The Rgveda 
describes in a very charming tone the victory of Indra as 
‘ letting the rivers or more specially the Seven Rivers to flow 
According to Durgacarya the commentator of the Nirukta these 
are the seven atmospheric streams namely Rahula, Asva, Titutra, 
AbhrayantI, Meghapatnl VarsayantI and Arundha. The Sapta- 
sindhu and the Hapta Hindu are described in very affectionate 
terms in the ancient Indian and Iranian literatures respectively. 
Sayana would explain the Sapta Sindhu as the seven rivers beginn- 
ing with the Ganges. Prof. Chattopadhyaya finds fault with him 
thinking that Sayana is referring to the Ganges, Yamuna, Goda- 
vari, Sarasvatl, Narmada, Sindhu and Kaverlfor four of the above 
rivers are of later growth and suggests Semirechinsk in Russian 
Turkestan watered by the Ili, Lepsa, Karatal, Baskan, Aksu, Sar- 
kan and Biyen-the seven rivers which flow into the Lake Balkash. 
Semirechinsk the name of the province means, 1 the land of the 
Seven Rivers \ Of these rivers some of them do dry before the 
rains. According to him a period of unusual drought ( 3000 
B. C. to 2000 B. C. ) led the Aryans or some of them to leave the 
lands and march towards India and also towards Iran. If the 
original home of the Indo-Europeans was in Siberia, as De 
Morgan would have us believe, Semirechinsk would be on the 
way to India and Iran. But according to Dr. Giles the southern 
stoppes of Russia, though possessing a very fertile soil, has not 
on the whole the characteristics which the words common to the 
various Indo-Germanic languages and at the same time un- 
borrowed from one to another postulate. 

The various centres 

Western Orientalists like Tomascheck, Von Loher, Cuno, 
Linden, Schimet, Penka, and Posche ascribe this honour to 
Eastern Europe, Germany, Central Europe, Northern Europe, 
Scandinavia, and the Rokitno Swamp respectively holding tty 
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archaic character of the neighbouring Litbunian Language, that 
the Lithunians were the surviving relic of the oldest Aryan race. 
According to Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala 1 the various centres 
indicated by the various scholars were the sub-centres making 
the various halts during the wanderings of various branches on 
their way to their homes in historical times. The first division 
of the Indo-European languages into the Satam and the Centum 
groups marks the two lines of migration one towards Asia and the 
other towards Europe. The former was first stopped from further 
progress southwards by the great sea in Central Asia., and slowly 
one branch moved off westwards upto the bank of the Volga, 
which forms the sub-centre of Scrader. Since the Buns invaded 
Europe from Central Asia and settled themselves in Hungary 
( Hunagrha-the abode of the Huns ) some of the European 
Scholars thought wrongly that India also must have been 
invaded by the inhabitants of Central Asia at some remote date. 
Mereover in the opinion of Dr. Giles Central Asia is not 
probable, even if we admit that its conspicuous lack of water and 
consequent sterility in many areas is of later development. In 
the northern plains of Europe, there is no area which will satis- 
factorily fulfil the conditions. As we know it in primitive times 
it is a land of great forest. 

North Pole 

Lokamanya Bal Gangadhara Tilak 5 ’, the great politician and 
the antiquarian, finding references to the cold regions of the 
north and the river Kubha in the Rgveda concluded that the 
scene of the human creation was the North Pole. But Tilak for 
his scientific argument relied on Crolls’ theory of Ice-Age which 
has now been definitely disproved. 

Caucasus 

The claim of Caucasus falls too flat for it was so inhospitable 
that Aeschylus 3 selected it as the place of torment for Prometh- 
eus and tells us that it was a pathless wilderness. 

1 Ibid, The Indo-European Homeland, a Restatement of the question, by 
Dr. I. J. S. Tarporewala, p. 635 et. seq. 

2 The Arotic Home in the Vedas by Lokamanya Bal Gangadhara Tilak, 
Poona 1925. 

* The Tragedies of Aeschylus, literally translated by T. A. Buckley, 
London, 1859, Prometheus Chained, pp, 1-35. 
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The recent discovery of Vaidika deities in an inscription, 1 * * 
found at Bogkazkeui, which relates to the treaty between 
subbiluiiuma a Hitfcite King and Mattiuaza a King of Mitani, 
(northern Mesopotamia), has led some to put the original cradle 
of Indo-Europeans somewhere in Upper Mesopotamia. The gods 
named are Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and Nasatyas ( Asvins). The 
names of the gods might not be significant singly but the four com* 
bined give cumulative evidence of Indian origin that can not be 
explained away. The inscriptions date from about 1400 B. C. and 
the names appear not in the form which they take in the historical 
records of ancient Persia, but so far as writing in a syllabary 
will admit, are identical with the forms, admittedly more ori- 
ginal, which they show in the hymns of the ftgveda. The names 
of the Hittite kings do not look in the least Aryan. Moreover, 
no Hittite deities have Aryan names. So we may conclude that 
the migrants kept the names of their gods correctly, but kings 
naturally modified their own names as they and their languages 
became more separated from India. 

Biblical theory 

Now the holy scriptures being infallible, one naturally looks 
upon them with reverence if they can help us in locating the 
birth-place of mankind. The Muslims have no records except 
that of the Holy Bible ?i which asserts that the creation took place 
in a region where there flowed the four rivers Pison, Gihon, 
Hiddekal, and Euphrates. According to the Bible it was in Eden 
that Adam descended for the first time. In Hebrew it means 
delight. 5 It is the first home of man, and the district in which 
the ‘ Garden of Paradise ’ was situated. There have been much 
discussion regarding the exact site of the place. Eden was the 
Sumerian name of the plain of Babylon. The accepted modern 
location appears to be El Qurnah in Iraq. The word Iraq literal- 
ly means the delta land and the word Mesopotamia 4 means the 

l Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, p. 723 et. seq- 

Ibid. 1907, pp. 913-21 ; Ibid, 1908, pp. 985-93, Ibid, 1909 pp. 963-80. 

* Genesis, ch. II. 

S Hasting's Dictionary of the Bible, under ‘ Eden 

4 A New English Dictionary, VoJ, VI. 
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doab. It is not certain where the Pison flows. Some would 
identify it with the Nile but without any success, and others 
would consider it as lost in the Aiabian sea, I have not succeeded 
in finding out its literal meaning. But the Gilion is the Ganges. 
The Hiddekel is the modern Dajala river which literally means 
‘ having pebbles ’ and the Sanskrit word Drsadvatl bears the 
same meaning ( drsadah santyasyarh sa ). The Euphrates is the 
modern Alfarat or the Farat which in meaning exactly corres- 
ponds to the Sarasvatl of the Rgveda ‘bursting or having flows’ 
( sararhsi santyasyarh sa ) and the Hairavati of the Avesta. 
According to the late lamented C. V. Vaidya 1 that there is no trace 
of Rasis and the Yugas in Vaidika literature or indeed in any 
Indian literature up to 100 B. C. is the surest proof that Indo- 
Aryans never came from Mesopotamia in Vaidika or post-Vaidika 
days. If the Vaidika Aryans had cotne from Mesopotamia they 
would not certainly have forgotten the buffalo. The Rgveda 
does not mention the buffalo at all. They probably did not know 
it, as it is stated in the Puranas chat the buffalo was a new creat- 
ion of Visvamitra. 

Avesta. 

In the ancient Iranian literature we read “ I , Ahuramazda , 
among the good lands and countries , did create first of all the 
land of Airyana Vaeja ( the oradle land of the Aryas ) on the bank 
of the Vehdati 2 The Pahlavi of Airyana Vaeja is Iran Vej 
(the beginning or the source of the Aryans). The phrase 
‘ Vanhuyao Daityayao ’ of the good Daitya is always added in the 
Zend Avesta to the name of Airyana Vaejo. The first king 
Jamsed , the founder of the dynasty , is called in the Avesta 
Yima Khsaeta, Jamsed, the son of Vivanhana ( — Sanskrit 
Vivasvan ) and his descendants Yima Vivanhana, Yam of the 
family of Vivanhat. The Amarakosa also calls Yama , the 
Vaivasvat - the son of Vivasvan- the sun. The last king of 
this dynasty was murdered by Spityura ( - Savitr perhaps ) 
nicknamed Yimokerenta ( - Yamakranta ). Prof. H. S. Hodivala 

1 A History of Sanskrit Literature, by C. V. Vaidya, Poona, 1930, Vol. 
1, p. 22L 

2 Venidad, 1. 1-3. 
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a distinguished Parsee scholar in his letter dated the 17th March 
1939 kindly informs me as follows. ‘ The Airyana Vaejo is a land 
of which nothing is really known. The chapter in Venidad in 
which an account is given of the gradual colonisation of the earth 
or the universe is a legendary history of the creation and all sorts 
of hypothesis and theories have been advanced about the so-called 
Original Home of the Iranian people. The chapter itself has little 
or no connection with the rest of the contexts of the Venidad and 
it has probably been borrowed from some other ‘ Nask ’ and 
pitchforked here by some ancient compiler. The ‘ Vehdati ' is 
really a middle Persian form of ‘Vanhui Dauti ? and some writers 
have identified it with the ‘ Arasas \ just as the other river men- 
tioned in this chapter the Raugha is supposed to be the Tigris. 
But these are only speculations of doubtful validity. Both these 
rivers have been regaidod by other scholars as Rivers not belong- 
ing to our Earth but to Heaven - two Ganges so to say-which 
really belong , not to terrestrial but to celestial geography/ 
According to J. I). hTadershah’ the territory of Airyana Vaejo 
was in the neighbourhood of Mazandran and Gilau , and not far 
from Babylonia. It stretched northwards as far as the Caucasus 
of which a considerable portion is always clad with ice and snow 
and latterly Airyana Vaejo was called Media. Airyana Vaejo 
may be a corruption of the Sanskrit Arya-Bija or Arya-Vraja 
which is nearer to it. Mazandrana is the Persian for an 
obsolete Avestan word Mazindrana ( Mahindra or Mahendra in 
Sanskrit ) the country of the great Indra. According to him the 
Devas of Mazandran ( Mazainya Daevas) could not long hold 
their own against the inroads of the Asuras and, therefore, 
migrated to India-, and so the birth-place of the primitive Aryans 
lay to the south eastern foot of the Caucasus~Mazandran the 
ancient home of the Vaidika BrShmanas. 

Iranians and Indians belong to the same region 
We know that Deva in Sanskrit signified 1 shining ‘ ill- 
ustrious \ and hence ‘ a god among men, a deity * but in the 
Ave6ta it means a ‘ demon 7 ; and like the deva, the Avestan 
Ahura also indicates a king. In the oldest part of the Rgveda the 

* Critical Studies of some Zoroastrian Problems, by Ervad J. D. Nader- 
Shah, Bombay, 1938, Airyana Vaejo, p. 58 et. seq, 

8 I Annals, B. G. R, I. ] 
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term asura is used for the supreme spirit and in the sense of 
‘ good * divine 7 ; it was applied to several of the chief deities 
such as Indra, Agni, and Varuna. It meant ‘ giver of life or 
‘ adorable ’ ( asun rati ). This sense is no doubt a survival from 
those times when the Iranian and the Indian Aryans were one 
people and lived together amicably. It afterwards acquired an 
entirely opposite meaning and came to signify 1 a demon \ or 
‘ an enemy of the gods \ So it is not surprising that Deva is 
not used in its primitive good sense anywhere in the Zend 
Avesta, as the whole of it was composed at a time when there 
was very bitter hatred between the Devas and the Asuras. An 
Asura is called Kratura — an enemy of sacrifices, Kratudvisa — 
hating sacrifices. The Iranians also were sacrifice-lovers and 
held unshakable faith in the God Fire ( Atasa ) which is highly 
revered by the Indians as well. But some did not see the 
necessity of worshipping the fire, or performing the Soma sacri- 
fice in honour of Indra : While others regarded fire too sacred to 
be polluted by the offerings of the flesh of sacrificial animals. 
This gave rise to schisms, dissensions, religious intolerance, and 
active hostility resulting in terrible bloodshed. Hence they 
separated themselves from their brethren the Indians who 
stuck themselves to Indra, who is later on despised in the 
ancient Iranian literature. Zoroaster probably reformed the 
old Aryan religion by prohibiting animal sacrifice or the throw- 
ing of any oblations into sacred fire as Christ stopped animal 
sacrifice among the Jews. 

Explicit reliance on Vedas undesirable 
According to Pargiter, 1 the ancient Indian history has been 
fashioned out of compositions which are purely religious and 
priestly, which notoriously do not deal with history and which 
totally lack the historical sense. This statement of the learned 
orientalist is liable to modification for it is worded in very 
strong terms. As a matter of fact the Srutis are proofs in 
themselves and their statements are verified by the other sources 
as well and it is, therefore, that they command our respects. 

1 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, by F. E. Pargiter, London, 1922 , 

preface. 
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Certainly the Mahabharata 1 does assert that one should as- 
certain the meaning of the Vedas with the help of the history and 
the Purana. 

Aila-ontflow 

According to him 2 what we call the Aryan race, is what 
Indian tradition calls the Aila race, and so Aila-Arya, By far 
the greater part of ancient Indian historical tradition deals with 
the doings of the Aila stock, its growth and expansion. Tradi- 
tion asserts that the Ailas or the Aryans began at Allahabad, 
conquered and spread out north-west, west and south. Indian 
tradition knows nothing of any Aryan invasion of India from 
Afganistan, nor of any gradual advance from thence eastward, 
On the other hand it distinctly asserts that there was an Aila 
outflow of the Druhyus* through the north-west into the 
countries beyond, where they found various kingdoms. The 
Bgveda is silent about the banyan, salt, and about the Pariyatra 
hills ( the Aravalli range ), which the Aryans had actually 
reached according to the current theory. The bulk of the Rgveda 
was composed in the great development of Brahmanism that 
arose under the successors of king Bharata who reigned in the 
upper Ganges-Yamuna doab and plain. The language of the 
Rgveda, as Sir George Grierson holds, represents the archaic 
dialect of the upper doab and that was the region in which the 
Aryan speech was the purest and whence it spread outwards. 

Ilavrta 

The north-west frontier never had any sacred memories and 
was never regarded with reverence. And the tradition directly 
indicates that the Ailas entered India from the mid-Himalayan 
region Ilavrta in the north from where they came. Pururavas’ 
name Aila occurs in the Rgveda. 

1 Mbh. 1. 1. 265. 

* A. I. H. T., by Pargiter, p. 292, et. seq. 

s ^ ^ i 

Wi II 

Calcutta edition, Matsya Puraqa, 48,9. 
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Iranians an offshoot 

Now Druhyu’s descendants are said to have been Bhojas 1 
and the sun-worshipping priests were called Bhojakas. Hence 
the Iranians may have been an offshoot from India for the 
outspread from India cannot only account for existence of gods 
with Indian names and kings with Iranian like names, but may 
also have led to the genesis of the Iranians. 

Aila~Adam 

Now Aila can in no case be taken for the Arya where there 
is not the least resemblance. As a matter of fact Aila is just the 
equivalent for the Persian word Adam which means ‘ born of the 
earth ’ adam meaning the earth. Aila is from ila the earth in 
Sanskrit. The Bgveda may have been composed near Prayaga 
in the middle-country but the Aryans could not have come from 
the north of the ice-abode, for geographically the transit across 
the Himalaya would offer severe obstacles. 

Aryans were agriculturists 

In the opinion of the European scholars since the Aryans 
were shepherds and they lived by tending cows, sheep goats 
they must be inhabitants of some extensive plateaux. Sri A. 
Somayasomayujulu 2 supposing the Aryans to be nomads regards 
them inhabitants of the South Indian plateaux. But according 
to the ^tgveda the oldest extant literature of the world the 
Aryans were no nomads. Moreover the cows and the oxen 
unlike the sheep are not fit for nomadic life. There are many 
hymns in the Samhita in praise of agriculture s and hence it 
may be said that the Aryans were agriculturists rather than 
pastoral. 

Aryans did not come from abroad 

There is no allusion or veiled reference in any of the Vedas 
Smrtis or the Puranas or any ancient Sanskrit text that the 

1 ^j?n: i 

jFUTTPT t ¥TRT 3TWT J#^TF<Tg: II 

8 The Anoient History of India, by A. Somayasomayujulu, Vizigapattam, 
1935, introduction, 

* Sarasvati Bhayj»na Studies, Benares, Vol. X, Agriculture in the 
Rgveda, by Prof. S. N. Jharkhandi. 
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Aryans came from abroad. We shall try to see if the ancient 
literatures of India can help us to locate exactly the cradle of 
mankind. 

Inference from six seasons 

The six seasons are named in the Atharvaveda 1 and they are 
expressed in the Bgveda. 2 Nowhere but in the Punjab one ex- 
periences the six seasons fully. It is simply impossible even to 
think of them at the North Pole. Moreover the Rgveda mentions 
the G reat Himalayan mountain 3 and the Satapatha-BrShmana 
calls it the * northern mountain.’ 4 If the Aryans were inhabi- 
tants of the northern region, they would not have called the 
Himalaya * the northern mountain ’. Hence it is clear that they 
lived in a region south of the Himalaya. 

Aryavarta 

According to some critics it may be that the Aryans when the 
Vedas, Brahmanas, and Smrtis were composed, might be living 
in a region south of the Himalaya, but it cannot be accepted on 
these evidences that before their composition the Aryans were 
not outside India. But we know that almost all the scholars 

1 Atharvaveda, XII, I, 36. 

qmig WA l^cT: ftmTCf i 
' imfa jfr ffpnn i| 

8 Rv. I, 164. 12. 

fait % 3?r|: ft faf i 

3Wtr 3Ht T55( 3TI|tRcitf II 

Here only five seasons are alluded, Sisira and Hemanta being taken 
as one. But compare the following 3^1 R I 

HiRqf q | Rv. i. 23 . is. hr: ^ 

Hlfafa H ^Vrj; HR gfalRf RH*. JR: | 

Sayapa's commentary clearly points to the six seasons. 

2 Rv. X. 121. 4. 

IfR?FHF RltRJ HtH rr^ tHHI H?!§: I 

Rt^RI*. R%TI fmi RHR II 

4 Satapatha BrShmaria, I. 8. 1. 5. 

tr hkfti brut hM twi HiRR^sfafarai aw> r afw- 

31?4^ H tr Rftq 3'FHiqg^ HtH >1# HR: HR RIHRH!^ 
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have relied on the authority of the Rgveda to locate the original 
home of the Aryans or the human race. The word Arya 1 occurs 
in the Bgveda again and again. Moreover the very word Arya- 
varta means the place where the ' Aryans are born again and 
again. ? 8 Besides when it supports the geological evidences also, 
its statements can in no way be easily set aside, for there is no 
foundation upon which to build the palace. 

Inference from the rivers 

In the famous hymn of the Rgveda the seven rivers 4 Ganges, 
Yamuna, Sarasvatl and others are named from east to north-west 
in regular order and not from the north-west to the east which 
must have been the case if the Aryans had come through the 
Khyber Pass. It also supports the well-known theory according 
to which ‘ travels always follow the sun’s course from east to 
west. ’ In the above hymn the rivers are called my Ganges, my 
Yamuna and my Sarasvatl. No foreigner would ever address a 
river in such a familiar term unless he is mingled with it heart 
and soul. The Rgveda calls the scene of creation ‘ the vulva 
created by gods ’ 4 and this is supported by the Manu which 
says ‘ the god created region between the godly created rivers 
Sarasvatl and Drsadvatl ( identified with the modern river Ghag- 
gar lost in the desert ) is called the Brahmavarta. ’ 5 The word 

l Rv. IV. 26. 2 
Rv. IV. 26. 2. 

Rv. II. 11. 18. 3N[$dTl3qn%*Rfl?r 

* Kullukabhatta’s oommentesy on the Manusmrti. 

3TRi arenas v?: 

* Rv.X. 75.5. 

Ir % nip qgh q^i i 

3R%^r ii 

Here SSyana looks upon these as the seven rivers, the Ganges, YamunS, 
Sarasvatl, Sutlej, Ravi, Bias along with the Chenab and the Jhelum. 

* Rv. III. 33. 4. 

mu to wn wtouti 3T^ qn? : i 

s Manu II. 17. 

% TO# ll 
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Brahmavarta means the abode of gods and possibly ‘ the scene of 
creation . ’ 1 

Vaidika evoltition 

The Vaidika Samhita supports the modern theory of evolution. 
The Bgveda asserts that ‘ the herbs first came into existence ’ 8 and 
this statement is supported by the Holy Bible which affirms as 
follows 3 : — Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit. ’ The same book gives clue 
to the geological discovery that the animals were born on the 
bank of the Sarasvatl. ‘ In thee, Sarasvatl, divine, all genera- 
tions have their stay. * 4 It is an established fact that the creation 
can take place only on the highest place in the world. It was for 
this reason that SvamI Dayananda 5 the greatest Vaidika scholar 
of the last century supposed Tibet ( = Trivistapam ) the birth- 
place of the Aryans and Max Muller 6 another western Vaidika 
scholar placed it on the Himalayan region. But according to the 
theory of evolution there can be no human creation unless there 
is already enough subsistence easy of access created for his 
wants and comforts. Undoubtedly the flora and fauna first came 
into existence on the Tibet or the Pamir region and the animals 
on the bank of the river Sarasvatl. 

Of the hank of the Devikd 

According to the Mahabharata 7 the fifth Veda the human 
creation was first on the bank of the river Devika. ‘ O Lord of 
kings, the best of the Bharutas, after this you should go to the 
world famous river Devika where it is heard the Brahmanas were 
born. ‘ Here the expression iruyate ( it is heard ) clearly points 

1 Muir’s Original Sanskrit Text, 1871, Vol. II. p. 400. 

2 R v. X. 97. 1. 

*?( airagfc snai 511 1 

* Genesis I. 

1 Rv. II. 41. n 

7% r%n srstth faffisrw 1 

5 SatyBrtha Prakasa, Satabdi edition, 1981. V. S. Ajmer, p. 343 et. seq. 

6 A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, by Max Muller, reprint, 
Papini Office, Allahabad, 1912, p. 7. 

1 Mbh. III. 80. 103. 

3T«T »T#<T I 

RIJFRiir 1%MT ^ Wfa || 
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to some Vaidika hymn which has been lost along with so many 
branches 1 of the Vaidika literature. Sjt. Nandulal Dey says as 
follows • — ■ 

Where 13 Devika ? 

There are two rivers known as the Devika, the one identified 
with the Sarju or the Gogra and the other flowed in the Panjab. 
Here the first is inadmissible being out of the context and unsui- 
ted for the various requirements of the Aryan abode. Devika 2 
5 a river in the Punjab ; it appears to be an affluent of the river 
Ravi. This river flowed through the country of Sauvira which 
according to Alberuni, was the country round Multan. It has 
its source in the Mainaka range. It also flowed through the 
country of Madra. Mulasthana ( Multan ) was situated on the 
Devika. It has been identified with the river Deeg, a tributary 
of the Ravi on its right bank and this identification appears to be 
confirmed by the Vamana Purana. 

Multan 

The river Sarasvatl as Dr. A. C. Das s points out flowed 
direct into the Rajputana Ocean . 4 The Devika river was not far 
from it near Multan ( Mulasthana — the original place ) which 
perhaps may correspond to the Mazandrana of the Avesta as 
well. Even at present the local residents of the place spell it 
Multhan which is certainly the corrupt form of the Sanskrit 
Mulasthana. It was near this Multan as is clear even at present 
that the human beings were first created. 

The first-born Brahmanas 

In the beginning of the human creation there must be one 
caste only whether we take it to be of a Brahmana or of a Sudra 

* Muktikopanisad. I 

jtpktrrst h ^ \\ 

*m: mmi fR: qfaq I 

srawr \W3f\i %\ \\ |j 

8 The Ancient Geography of India, by Nandalal Dey, Calcutta, 1927 
under • Devika \ 

* Kgvedio India, Vol. I, by Dr. A. C. Dae, Calcutta, 1920. 

* Bv, VII, 95. 2. 
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as it was later on pronounced by the Smrtis \ that one was a 
born Sudra and it was only through the Samskaras ( purifications ) 
that he attained Brahmism. The Brhadaranyakopanisad 2 the 
Manusmrti 8 and the Mahabharata 4 say in clear terms that there 
were the Brahmanas alone in the beginning and later on people 
were divided into different castes according to the social needs 
and their actions. 

How the World came into existence ? 

We have also to take into consideration as to how the world 
came into existence. People have been discussing this topic 
since the beginning of the human civilisation. The Darvinian 
theory may be accepted most reasonably about the develop- 
ment of the creation laying aside the common belief that the 
ancestors of mankind were apes and so on down to the lowest 
creation. One has to take recourse to the mystery whether we 
call it God or Nature. We see that in the sun-flowers the male 

1 The following conrupt stanza is found in the satyarthapiakSsa only. 

Njfwfjn ribb rwrisr Srctot 1 

qqRqifft *ref|sr. sfu hnS || 

1 have been unable to find it out in any authentic smrti. 

2 5?U qi -tspiq ga sq-qlj^ \ Rx%qi sq 3Rq- 

wi q;-qqiR qqm sjqifo Hr: bri 555 q^qi qqf rr: 

fqriq jh | r qq sqj?q^ | r qqq'i 551 sri%qi mq^r 

ffcl I R qq sq^cf; l R qoiRRRR <jqoT, q qqf ^ Rq 
geqfcr l r qq squqq sqmqRRu rrr I am % 

^qq 1 sRpqqq qqq RfURqq; sn^rft R 3 «qq ?n%q<R iw 

q<q; [ — Bpbadarpyakopanisad 1*4.11-5 

* 5RRRJ qTSRrrt ftq: RR^RlgR I 

fqqqr qiR RRcq ftfR: «fii%q R^RR || 

Manu I. 31» 

i Mbh. XII. 188. 

strrb snfRiqq 35 Rf t 1 

RiR^RfaRRqRi^ 11 

q fq%%si% qoirqr m qi^rfhq rrr. i 
srsjon qqqg it rbh; n 

9 Annals, [ B. 0. B. 1. 1 
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and the female parts are combined. It is later in the poppy tree 
that the male and the female plants are separated. About the 
sexual creation we read in the Frasnopanisad 1 and the Manu 2 
that the Almighty divided himself into the male and the female 
parts and then due to the sexual intercourse there was the 
progeny. Brahma himself created Sarasvatl and intercoursed 
with her. Similar ideas are to bo found in other religious 
scriptures as well. The first creation must take place on the 
bank of a river where he can get ample fruits and water for his 
support. 

No mixture of colour 

As regards the colour mixture of the Aryans and the abori- 
gines, there is no proof that it is due to the intermarriages of the 
black coloured aborigines and the Aryans of fair complexion. 
Caraka , s the greatest authority on medicine says , 4 * As for the 
colour pigment, it is the animal heat which is its source ; but 
when the ether and water particles predominate in the food the 
animal heat of the metabolic process produces a fair complexion. 
Where earth and air perticles predominate in the food black- 
ness is the result ; and where the different elements are 
combined in nearly equal proportion in the food, the met- 
abolic heat produces a dark pigment ’ . In the later litera' 
ture ghee (clarified butter) habitually taken by the female 

1 ? 3T ?Tcf I fT ffarq 5RI3J[JTl 1 

Rsrrcfr: h rrqiscRq *r ip q iwwiFhfl ^ shot 

q q§srr tot: i % q mw. I srph *mt 

q«PT =qp|§ =q rfRIRfiftq IR5 I Prasnapanisad 3-5. 

(|qi ^lOT^ I 

sfvfa qifi qq: II 

Manu, I, 3. 2. 

- About the date of Garakft, see my article, Caraka aur Su^ruta kS Samaya 
VijnSna, Allahabad, MTnSrka, 1993. V. S. 

J q qg q.qs3#i vMkf snq § ^^rt- 

ffaqig: mm: qqiq | sMiqrgqig: mi I 

fl&TTOFT: mw. wmmr. 1 Caraka, SarlrastbSna, VIII. 15., see also 
8u6ruta. 

It has been quoted by Dr. B. N. Seal, also in his • The Positive Sciences 
of the Hindu/ Calcutta, 1915. 
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during gestation is supposed to produce a fair complexion 
and rioe or wheat and salads a dark complexion. So there is no 
evidenoe to suppose that the Dravidians, Kols and the Bhils 
belong to some other branch of mankind different from the 
Aryans. The Prthu-Vainya 1 * 3 * myth also points to the same stock 
and the colonisation of the South India by the sage Agastya 8 is 
well known. They are all Aryans and it is simply on account of 
the sourroundings or environment that they look different from 
the Aryans ethnologically. According to the La marckian* 
theory the surroundings produce a direct effect on the indivi- 
dual. They bring about slight modifications in one direction 
or another and these slight differences are transmitted by 
inheritance to the next generation. Such slight modifications 
going on generation after generation, produce eventually a 
marked effect on the character of the species. The cheif agencies 
that might be supposed to act in this way are climate, the nature 
of the country and food. 

Kusa grass 

The MahSbharata states that the Soma plant was found only 
on the Munjavat mountain. The Zoroastrians found great 
difficulty in obtaining the genuine Soma plant and hence they 
substituted a similiar fine juice which they called Haoma 
( - Soma ). Moreover the Kusa grass ( poa cynosuroides ) is found 
in India only and not in Central Asia or at the North-Pole. The 
use of Kusa is very often found in the Veda and the Avesta. 
Even at the present day the Hindus and the ParBees use Kusa in 
all their necessary religious ceremonies. 

India the Paradise 

Dr. Giles the reputed philologist makes no attempt to con- 
tradict the origin of his ‘ Wiros * in India where the sounds and 
specially the consonants of the language spoken have survived 
in greater purity than in Iran or elsewhere. As early as 1808 
Schlegel, led by the high antiquity of Sanskrit the purest repre- 

i His story is given in the Matsya PurS^a X. 3-15, 

B RSmSyaija III, 11. 80-9. Raghuvamsa IV. 44. 

3 A Text-Book of Zoology, by T. J. Parker and W. A. HasweH, Mac* 

jnillians, 1981, p. 689. 
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sentative of the Indo-European speech and its apparent linguistic 
purity, asserted that the parent language itself originated in 
India and spread thence outwards. Even prior to him Adelung 
(died 1806 ), the father of comparative philology, placed the 
cradle of mankind in the pleasant valley of Kasmlra which he 
identified with paradise. India is certainly the Aryabhumi — the 
land of the Aryans and in no way inferior to the paradise itself. 
Abdulla Wassaf rightly says, 1 “ If it is asserted that paradise is 
in India, Be not surprised because Paradise itself is not compa- 
rable to it. ” 

Aryans icent abroad from India 

The Kalpasutra 2 asserts that Pururavas had two sons by 
Urvasi-Ayus and Amavasu. Ayus went eastwards and founded 
Knru-Pancala and Kasl-Videha nations, while Amavasu went 
westwards and founded Gaudhara, Sprsava and Aratta. And the 
Padma Purana 8 states that the Sakas were driven out by king 
Sagara, a descendant of Iksvaku to the countries beyond the 
borders of India, after getting their heads etc. shaved under the 
advice of Vasistha, although they were Ksatriyas. We have 
already come to know the migration of Druhyu’s descendants, 
so we may say that the Aryans went abroad from India and 
established their colonies there. Certainly the Aryans continued 
their going out and coming in to and from all parts of the world. 
Hence it may be concluded that the man or the Aryans were 
first born on the bank of the river Devika near Multan in the 
Punjab. I hope the learned readers and scholars would very 
kindly oblige me with their kind opinion and learned criticisms. 

N. B.— I owe a debt of deep gratitude to my learned Professor 
Dr. S. C. Sircar— a distinguished scholar of high r epute for his 
kindness in clearing many a knotty point. 


• Abdullah Wasaaf, in * Tazjiyat-ul-Amaar, » see, H. M. Elliot’s His- 
tory of India, London, 1871, Vol. Ill, p. 29. 

8 BaudhSyana SrautasOtra, XVIII, 35-51. 

* Padma PurS^a, Svarga Kh5$4a XV. 



KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY AND KINSHIP USAGES 
IN RGVEDA AND ATHARVAVEDA 

By 

IRAWATI KARVE 

This paper is the first part of an investigation undertaken 
since last year. It is proposed to investigate “ the kinship 
terminology and kinship usages in ancient and modern India ”, 
The university of Bombay gave me last year ( July 1938 to June 
1939 ) a grant of Rs. 300 for this work and it has enabled me to 
finish this paper. 

The subject has been studied by Sam.krifcists, but their interest 
was mainly philological. This paper is written with a view to 
ascertain the family institutions of the vedic people and to find 
out how far they have been preserved in modern India. 1 

The first part deals with the terminology, the second with the 
usages. The second part is based on the first, hut wherever 
there are gaps in the information found in the first, I have tried, 

I think legitimately, to fill them from later sources. The 
second part will form an interpretation of the data gathered 
together in the first. 

I have to thank the University of Bombay for their research 
grant. I have further to thank Prof. G. S. Ghurye of the School 
of Sociology of the University of Bombay for reading the paper, 
discussing it and making very valuable suggestions. I am 
also indebted to Prof. R. N. Dandekar for bis many suggestions 
in the first part of this paper. 

Part I 

Kinship terminology 

1. Terms for the first ascendant generation and generations beyond. 
( a ) Male : — 

1 B. DelbrUck wrote an extensive paper on this theme in Abh, KSnig. 
SSeh, Gesellscb. d. Wissensch. 1889. Unfortunately I have been unable to 
procure it, though I read a short summary of it in Ceylon Journal of Soienee, 
1928, Yol. I, part IY, p. 179. 
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fqg, rTrT, fq<TTOf> cTafWf , qfqcirai, STarTTJ^. 

The word pitr In singular means father, thus. 

q fqqgr q<n*Ri *rg i Rv. i. i. 9 

( Agni, be to us of easy access even as a father to a son ). 

The word seems to have been used in a classificatory sense, 
and to have been applied to the father, father’s brothers, father’s 
cousins etc. There are certain devices used in order to distinguish 
the own father from these other fathers. The word janitr ( ) 

is used adjectivally to qualify the word pitr and give it the 
definite connotation of “ own father ” 

sTcvnr mg: sifag’ft sptr Rv. 4. 17. 12 

( How much doth Indra care for his mother ? How much for his 
father who begat him ? for his own father ? ). 

In a hymn to Visvakarman the following verse is found, 
m fqm srnvai Gjj Jfltrfir Wtr %F wtop* fWr 1 Rv. 10.82.3 

( He who is our begetter father, who, as Disposer, knoweth all 
homes and all beings ). 

In the following example the Heaven is called the own father 
and a nabhi while the Mother Earth is called bandhu. 

mi? fact? srfmTT ?mSW mfrr smsfr ttst suq 1 1.164.33 

( Heaven is my own father and Nabhi, this great Earth is my 
Mother and Bandhu ). [ for Nabhi and Bandhu of. further under 
“ general relationship terms ” ]. 

Another device to distinguish the own from other fathers or 
status ’ fathers is to use the word pitr in the superlative 
degree. 

fgarr fq-grrm fqfari snrrsrn 1 Rv. 4.17. 17 

( Friend, among all fathers the most fatherly father, ( you ) give 
the suppliant vital strength and freedom ). 

All gods are fathers but Indra is the “ father most - pitrtama 
i. e. among those called fathers the one who performs the func- 
tion* of the real father. 

pitrtamah pita was in all probability also the janita pita. 

The word janitr ( ) is used for “ father ” in both the 
Vedas, while in the Atharvaveda is found at two places the word 
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<TrT (tata). In later classical Sanskrit tlie word lata becomes tala 
( rTW ) and is quite well known. 1 

*pfr g nr jTRfTT ^KTcfr ?srgrr ^rnrarr i 

llv. 18.10.5; Av. 18.1.5 

(Verily, the generator ( father ) made us two in the womb man 
and spouse — god Tvastar, Savitar of all forms ). 

faay: ^ w 1 mrr aw s m I Av. 5.24.16 and 17 

( The upper Fathers— let them favour us. The lower Fathers— 
let them favour us ). 

The word pitr and fata are used here to denote the departed 
ancestors. 

fffT I Av. 18.4.77 
( Here Svadha to you O ! father ). 

As the word pitr was tised in a classificatory sense, no 
separate word is found for uncle 3 either in Rgveda or in Atharva- 
veda. 

The word pitr used in dual means both the parents. This 
usage is quite common also to later Sanskrit literature. 

gwPTT HFtmnrr I f^isEcr l Rv. 1.20.4 

( The Rbhus, with effectual prayers, honest, with constant 
labour made their parents young again. 5 ) 

1 The feminine form of this Indogormanic word is “ Teta ” in Russian, 
Tate in old German and "Tante” in modern German. The Marathi word 
Ate or AtyS ( STFT, 37PTI ), which, just like the Russian and German words, 
means “ father’s sister, ” seems to belong to the same root. 

E In modern dialects there is no independent word for “father’s brother”. 
The words denoting paternal uncle are always derived from the word for 
father. The same is the case with PSli and ArdhamSgadhi. Thus in PSli 
*' Culla-t§ta ” ( = Sans. ) means “ Uncle, small father ”. In 

ArdhamSgadhi “Culla-Piua” ( ^^fq’3'31 ) = small father i. e. uncle. 

"Culla-mSu or oulla-mSuya” [ or = sprtfnjqri ] means step 

mother. In Marathi the word { ) has the same derivation. In Maratha 

country the younger unole is called “ DhakalS BSv5 ( WTT1 ) i.e. younger 

father “ and the elder unole Thorala B5v5 ( ) i* e. elder father. 

S The word Mantra is Satya-mantra above seems to be used in the 
sense of magical incantation rather than that of prayer. Satya-mantras 
( ) are those whose incantations are true i.e. effective. The activi- 

ties of Rbhus as described in Rgveda, all seem to be of a magical nature, 
and their quarrel with Tvastr seems to be a quarrel between two rival 
sohools of magioians. In modern dialect Mantra has come to mean 
exclusively “ magical incantations ”. 
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In R gveda no independent terms are found for the generations 
beyond the first ascendant male. The term pitr is qualified by 
adjectives like pratna ( str = ancient ), mahat ( TTftt; = big or 
great ) or brhat (f55 = great) to denote an ancestor. Different 
gods conceived as ancestors are called by such phrases. In later 
mythology the creator definitely receives the appellation pita - 
maha (grand-father) which is implied in the following 
examples. 

3JOJIT 3TW grfor uw |fcT. fqg: ^ l Rv. 10.3.2 

( Having overcome the glimmering black with beauty and giving 
birth to the young woman the Great Sire’s Daughter ). 

Tq-g: ijr^r fagr srmmftt qsrttr i Rv. 1.87.5 

( We speak by our descent from one ancient father, our tongue 
stirs itself when we behold Soma ). 

fq% ttqTttq I Rv. 6.20. 1 1 

Thou gavest to the Great Sire his child ( grandchild ? ). 
usTFjqT: 'fr^rrmr ftrcsra: 1 

tt tt RTttT <TR *ff^T Rf: fag^ff II Rv. 3.48.2 

( That day when thou wast born, wishing to taste it, drankest the 
plant’s milk growing on the mountains, that milk thy own young 
mother poured for thee first in thy great father's dwelling ). 

qiTT <RT<JmWI*r 3TRTJ* w?: fag: 3TRg: tJWrr rRT : I Rv. 3 - 54*9 

( From far away and from of old ( sana ) I ponder, our kinship 
with our great sire and : begetter ( the later Prajapati of Atharva- 
veda?) ). 

The expression pituspita ( fagT^raT ) is also used in both the 
Vedas. It does not however mean “ father’s father ” or “ grand- 
father ” but seems to be applied even to more remote ancestors. 
It Beems to be used as a synonym for mahapita etc. and means 
** an anscestor ” in general. 

^ fp fa<j : fasrr. ^ fatting r I 

4 3 m%tjfnT ifqqlgtt qf aw- fa^ncui imm » Av. 18. 2.49 

C They that are our father’s fathers, that are our grandfathers* 
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that entered the wide atmosphere, they that dwell on earth and 
heaven to those fathers we pay homage ). 

In this passage the words pituspitar, pilamaha and pilar are 
used synonymously to denote ancestors. 

*t$ fasfaraT fcf^crrer i w \ Rv. 6. 16.35 

( Father’s father ( the ancient god ), shining in the ever-lasting 
womb of the mother, sitting on the seat of truth ). 

In Atharvaveda and Rgveda the words ptuspita ( rcgTRcTr ) 
are also used in a sense different to that discussed just now. It 
occurs in passages where something difncult to know is set forth 
and the passages end with the expression he who knows this is 
pituspita. ” It seems pituspita in this context does not mean 
father’s father i. e. grandfather but “ one who is wiser or greater 
than his own father. ” In modern dialects this use of the word 
father is quite common. Thus when one says, “ I am as strong 
as an elephant ; ” Another replies, “ well then I am your father.” 

( i. e. I am mu oh above you in strength ). 1 

stfnh v^rffr ftfwtTT jstft ftataimr* 1 Av. 2.1.2 

( Three quarters of it ( are ) deposited in secret ; whoao knoweth 
them, he shall be the father’s father. ) 

f^PT : *Tcfr*rTT T ft 3tTf : W ' 

sru: 5^: * sren ftgr®TfTr*n l Av. 9.9.15 

( They being women, they declared to me to be men 5 he who hath 
eyes may see, but the blind will not distinguish ; the son that is 
a poet, he verily understood, whoever knows these things apart, 
he shall be ( his ) father’s father. ) 

In Rgveda and Atharvaveda, the word pitr is used in plural to 
denote '* ancestors or manes ” in general.” The word pitr was 
used not only for all males of the father’s generation but also for 
those belonging to generations beyond the father. In a similar 
way the word for son and grandson were the same ( cf. further in 
pr etc. ). It would thus appear that the word pitr was not used 
by extension of meaning for all ancestors, but primarily meant 

• “ A child has dined at the name giving ceremony of his father ” ( gjj 
3TTq?Vr srTMRVr a)F5TTtfT 3r# 3fTf ) is another way of saying that the ohild 
winds his father round its little finger. It is its father’s father, 

10 [ Annals, B. O. B. L ] 
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“ any male beyond the speaker’s generation. ” In later times the 
connotation of the word became more definite but the plural was 
always used to denote dead ancestors. 1 

In the Vedas male ancestors alone are cared for and given 
food, pitar thus stands for dead males of the clan. It was only 
in later times that the female ancestors received any attention 
in the tfraddha ceremonies and came to be counted among pitrs. 

In Atharvaveda the device of qualifying the word pitr by the 
adjective ‘ mahat ’ is given up and new words are coined for 
grandfather and great grandfather. It is simply by making a 
composite word from the adjective and the noun that the new word 
is coined. Thus we have the words pitarnaha, prapitamaha 
tatamaha and pralatamaha. 

The meaning of these words is however not quite fixed. In 
some contexts they appear to mean “ ancestors” in general, while 
in others they mean definitely “ grandfather ” and “ great grand- 
father ” 

q- fw: h fartm^T q I 

?T awfarURcT sfajsftgfT 3 JT FT¥U : farj¥q> imUT RTUJT II Av. 1 8.2.49 

( They that are our father’s fathers, that are grandfathers, that 
entered the wide atmosphere, they that dwell on earth and heaven 
to those fathers would we pay worship with homage ). 

In this passage the words pituipitaras , 'pitamahas and pitaras 
are used synonymously to denote ancestors. 

STTFSTPr TTcR 3# gm I 

sTitrf srrMr jttht $ rarer an* sq§re li Av. 9.5.30 

( Self, father, son, grandson, grandfather, wife, the mother that 
bore ( me ), those who are dear, them I call upon ). 

1 This loose connotation of the word Pitr seems to have been responsible 
for a certain oonfusion in later Puranik mythology and history. In the 
PurSnas certain kings of the line of Soma Varfasa are said to have married 
the PitrkanyH. The PurSpas explain this to mean that they married SvadhS 
a mythical daughter of the deified ancestors. But Pitrkanya must mean 
here the daughter of one’s father i. e. either “ a step sister ” or “ an own 
sister ”. The marriage of a man with bis sister is not an unusual phenomenon 
inRgveda, 
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In this passage the meaning of the term T?flW£ is quite dear 
which means definitely grandfather. Here are also enumerated 
clearly five male generations grandfather, father, self, son and 
grandson. 

The term sngflTiTf is used once only in Atharvaveda to denote 
ancestors in general. It is used in the plural and hence applies 
to the far away ancestors. The term srKrTWf is however used 
definitely to mean great grandfather as the context shows. 
wpk wrewBW* 1 

tVmr Rfft TTflmsTfl qr'fcrm^Tfl fsmrfl iV*Fnfl : 11 Av. 18.4.35 
( In Vaisvanara I offer this oblation, a thousandfold, hundred 
streamed fountain. It supports ( our ) father, grandfathers, great 
grandfathers it supports, swelling. 

sfcTcrmf u 1 Av. 18,4.75 

qfl^flflm? » >, » 1S.4.76 

qfl% flfl fsr^rr 1 Av. 18.4.77 

( Here is Svadhd for thee O ! Greatgrandfather and for them 
that are after thee. 

Here is Svadhd for thee 0 ! Grandfather and for them that are 
after thee. 

Here is Svadhd for thee 0 ! father ). 

In Rgveda there is only one term to denote a male in the asc- 
ending line and that ispitr. In Atharvaveda we have four words 
and though there is still some confusion in some places as regards 
the exact ancestor meant, on the whole the terms have acquired 
a fixed meaning, which remained the same throughout later 
Sanskrit literature. The Atharvavedic terms are : ( 1 ) pitr and 
tata = father, ( 2 ) pitdmaha and tatdmaha = grandfather and 
( 3 ) prapitdmaha and pratatamaha = “ great-grandfather. ” 

Pitrloka, the home of the father, or the clan of the father, or 
the abode of the departed. 

3 T 5 Trft: 5 FVU 55 T f*TP gffl Urft: I Av. 1 4. 2. 5 2 

( These eager girls going to a husband from the father’s world 
( clan ) ). 

In this sense the word occurs as a term opposite to the term 
patiloka ( <trflv 5 T?> ) “ the world of the husband. Before her 
marriage a girl belonged to her father’s world, after her marriage 
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she belonged to that of her husband, in life as well as in death, 
cf. further in afpf pati ) 

Pitrloka also means the world of the dead and as such it is 
quite common in later literature. The word pitrloka occurs only 
in Atharvaveda. 

( b ) Female : — 

nig, mgcim, ^rMf, mm mm snmrnn- 

The word matr is used for mother in both the Vedas. Like 
the word pitr it seems to have been used also in a olassificatory 
sense. Thus we have the expression matrtama applied to rivers. 

mgjmmam fircrsTgsff gaararFH I Rv. 3.33.3 
( I have reached the most motherly Sindhu, we have approached 
Vipas, the broad, the blessed ). 

$ 3 ? If ST WTSTT Higcmr STRjfp I Rv. 6.50.7 

(For ye ( waters ) are our most motherly physicians, parents of 
all that standeth, all that moveth. ). 

The word matrtama, like the parallel words pilrtama, ambi- 
tamd and bhratrtama does not occur in Atharvaveda. 

The dual of the word means just like the dual of the word 
pitr, “ beth the parents ” 

m ^ f^riJ fr TTTcf^r I Rv. 8.99.6 

( To the victorious matter clung the Earth and Heaven as parents 
to their child ). 

The word strsti is used substantively to mean mother. It also 
occurs in the dual where it means “ parents ". 

u ^ttwt sftrsft srfgaft frsqrr 1 Rv. 10. 1 10.9 

( He who formed these Heaven and Earth, the parents with their 
mainfold creation ) 

At other places janitri ocours as an adjective qualifying 
' the word irntf. Another adjective to qualify matr is mahi , the 
feminine form of maha - big. These usages are parallel to the 
usages as regards the word pitr. on p. 70 f. 

3n?HR gar gra farms 1 gnat nra? ^ fa r ren gg 1 

Av. 9.5.30 

( Self, father, son, grandson, grandfather, wife, the mother that 
bore me, (own mother ), those who are dear— them I oall upon), 
tmw 3 mar am imm 1 Av. 7.6.4 
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( Now in the impulse of might, we commemorate with utterance 
the great ( grand ? ) mother Aditi ) 

trg^HT q-far f^mr mar l Rv. s-4 7 * 1 

( Urging to toil, and making proclamation, seeking Heaven’s 
daughter comes the great ( grand ? ) Mother. ).’ 

In Atharvaveda also the word matr is not further developed 
like the word pitr. The female relatives did not play an import- 
ant role in the patriarchal institutions of the Vedic people and 
hence the neglect. 

Besides the word matr the words amba or ambi ( 3 T*srr, ) 
occur in Bgveda, with the superlative form ambitama ( STTHctW ). 
It does not occur in a new verse in Atharvaveda. With one 
single exception the word is used throughout in the vocative. 

I Rv. 10.86.6 and 7 ( O Mother Sulabhike ) 

sr^TRfT I Rv. 2.41.16 ( O Mother give us renown ). 

3 Tr«TrTH H^Tcm I Rv. 2. 4 1. 1 6 

(Best of mothers, best of rivers, best of goddesses, Sarasvati ). 8 

2 . Terms for descendants 

( a ) Male •' — 

There are many words used for offspring in general. As the 
usual prayer was that for a male child, it may be inferred that 
most of these words were meant to stand for a male descendant. 
One finds them used in a very confusing way without any de- 
finite reference as to whether the descendant was removed by one 

* The words Maha or Mahat are used elsewhere, either adjectively or 

substantively, to denote age or status. We have thus : jjj 5 JT Hli? TlSfR: tfr 
gujpj: 3 TRR | HfR ?H gH^TTR: II ? v 8 - 2 * 19 » ( Come here swift with gifts 

of wealth, be not angry with us like an old man with a young wife), qr HI HflR 

;jH HI HT srV HI HI If# TTHT HFH? ^ t Av 9. 2. 29. ( Do not kill our 

old ones, nor our little ones, neither the father, nor the mother ). 

HHT3T X. 17.51. ( The eldest wife of Vivasvan disappeared ). 

In Konkan among the kunbis this very adjective is used in a similar 
way. The grandfather is called MhStSrS BSvE ( great father ) and the 
grandmother is called MhStari Ai ( great mother ). 

* The Indogermanio root is Ammo. — mother. Many Sanskrit words 
change their final m to mb in modern dialects ; thus— Sanskrit ^5 CamU = 

Cambu and HTfgTj Dadima= Dalimba gricJiv in Marathi. From the original 
Amma , the word Amba seems to have been thus derived. It was ussd most 
probably in the everyday dialeot when calling the mother. Hence its 
occurrence in the vocative case with one exception where the meaning seems 
to be “ women " and not mothers. HiR srtih: etc. liv. 1. 23. 16. In 

Classical literature it was accepted and used in literature in all cases. 
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generation or more than one generation from the speaker. The 
words are used in a classificatory sense. Thus, the word for son 
may stand for own son, or brother’s son, or for the grandson. 

( A ) From the root 3 P* jan 3 FT jd = to be born, we have the 
following terms. Jd r ), praja (ET 3 TF), vijd ( ), and their 
opposite stjthft ( A-prajis ), arsnwr ( A-prajastd) and srsnrrw 
( A-prajdstva ). ( 3 Tf ) Jd means offspring, 
qfr gr% gr *ft : i Rv. i . 143 .8 
Vijd and praja ( Tg^TF, snrr ) also mean offspring, 
mwr 3 F 5 %wr jttp t^ukt 

fgJtrgfrr sthtw h qf^ng; =f 3 Ffrr% 1 ( Av. 9.3.13 ) 

( Homage to kine, to horses, whatever is born ( Vija ) in the dwell- 
ing ; thou rich in births ( vijd ), rich in progeny, ( praja ) we 
unfasten thy fetters ). 

*T 3 FTUHT? ^ srSTffk: I Rv. 2 . 3 3. 1 
( May we transplant us, Rudra, in our children ). 

3TJF3TFT , 3 Tg 5 TFffr, 3FSF5TRroT all mean “ being childless. ” The state 
of childlessness was the worst that could befall a person, especi- 
ally a woman and some of the most vivid stanzas of Atharvaveda 
are devoted to the magic by which a rival is made childless. 

3 F*q f^FT 3 FST 3 FFT ®OIFm' 3 T 3 W 3 FTWJF ^afrTFT I Av. 7.35.3. 

( I make thee barren, without progeny ; I make a stone thy cover ). 

3 T*q*T 3 W 3 TH WF% *TW ^frUcT I Av. 1 2. 5. 45 

(Without house, without home, without progeny, she makeB him ; 
he becomes without succession ; he is destroyed). 
eTETrriyfg maw strscp? 3 f ^ sfrw I 

3 Ffgg srfhs'^ en* i A v. 8.6.26 

( Childlessness, stillbirth, also weeping, guilt barrenness— that do 
thou give to our enemy as a garland from a tree ). 

Both barrenness ( A—prajastva ) and stillbirth ( Mdrtavaisa ) 
were supposed to be due to black magic or interference of demons 5 
there are other hymns in Atharvaveda to remove these two evils. 
The god STHPnH ( Prajapati ) is the god of fertility and he is 
called upon to lay seed in a woman. In the following verse the 
role of different gods is made quite clear, 
wrvg wi% fq?rg 1 

3TT fffiia srmqfrF: vrr?TT mr ^ h II Av. 5.25.5 
( Let Visriu prepare the womb ; let Tvastar adorn the forms ; 
let Prajapati pour — ( the seed ) ? late Dhatar place thine embryo ). 
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( B ) From 33 ( Tan ) = to draw out a thread, to last, to live 
on, are derived many words meaning ch'Id or descendant. 

33 , 33, 333-337 and 33r all mean child or offspring. In some 
contexts a more definite meaning-son or grandson — -seems to be 
called for; but generally no such distinction is made. These 
words occur in combination with other words like gsj; (tuj) or 
( (sesa ) or *[3 ( sunu ) which also mean -offspring and it would 
seem as if one word of these pairs stood for child while the other 
stood for grandchild. 

Sometimes (ana or tanaya is used adjectivally to qualify words 
like sunu or (oka. 

# 3 : 33 tIcTP 3?$ Rv. 5.4I.9. 

( Let Parvatas be for our offspring ( tuj and tan) ). 

ttct 3^3 rFvr cr?rr 1 Rv. 6.49.1 3 
( May we and our offspring find joy in wealth ) 

qv: u - ewg rpfsrr 3qr I Rv.7.104.11 and Av. 8.4.11. 

( May he be far away — swept — away--with self and with poste- 
rity) Tan masculine and neut. and tana fem. = child or descendant, 
3% 3317 7T 5T3r7 1 Rv. 8 . 1 8 . 1 8 

( Grant to our children ( and their children ? == Taj and Tan ) an 
extended term of life ) 

3T SR7 7&T 13T3f 33TU: I 

7T effi^rr i R v - 5 -70*4 

May we not, 0 wondrous strong, enjoy another’s feast-ourselves 
( tanu ), our sons ( sesas) or our progeny ( tanas ). 

The word 337 ( tanaya ) which in later Sanskrit always 
means son, is used both as an adjective and as a noun in Rgveda. 
As a substantive it seems to mean both son and grandson. In 
the following the word fanaya is used as an adjective. 

*7T3T : S3*337f R5TT7T I Rv. 3-1.23 
( To us be born a son to continue our line ). 

7^ 3*1337 33717 7Tf I Rv. 

( Give strength to my child to continue the line ). 

3PE 3«V3 337 5T3 f|m : I Rv. 1 .64.14 
( May we foster a son to perpetuate the family for a hundred 
winters ). 

In the above passages the meaning of the word seems to be 
derived directly from the root 33 ( tan ), to spread, to draw out 
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to lengthen. The word tauaya ( ) is also used substantively. 
It is joined by the word ^ ( and ) with the word (TTE ( taka ) or 
Toke eto. 

saw srlfa <T*tr ’sr I Rv. 2.23.19 
Take account of this hymn and prosper my progeny. 

nr r ww ctw ftR ^ m qfrcr ansrarcr r 1 Rv. 7.2 1 . 1 
( In thy company let me not be in want of a son for ever ; May 
not a male child be wanting to us ) 

qriTHhi ^ tRU" ^ I Rv. 1.92.13 and 9.74.5 
( So that we may get a child and a child’s child ( ? toka , tanaya ) ) 
These words do not occur in Atharvaveda independently. 
The word tana (<r) appears twice, but in verses which are iden- 
tical to these in Rgveda, the word tanaya ( fRU ) does not appear 
at all. 1 

From the word tuc = seedling, child, the following words 
all meaning either child or grand-child are found in Rgveda. 

ami ( tuc and tuj ) are found in Rgveda cfte (toka) 
in Rgveda and AtharVaveda gracfN*, and IrqRR ( avatoka , 

satoka and tokavanta ) in Atharvaveda only. 

3 RT TRR R 3^8 3 Tf% I *tPT 5 ?T: I Rv. 6.48.9. 

( You are the charioteer of this wealth Agni, find root and safety 
for our progeny ), 

gR fRR strsfR i Rv. 8. 1 8. 1 8. cf. above p. 89. 

g 3 r ^ | Rv. 5.41.9. cf. above p. 79. 

rfteR # &§JRR 5T fW 5 r 2>R Rv. 4. 1 .3 

( Bless us for children and ( childrens’ children ? ) Ye, bless us 
you wondrous God ) 

S«r ffpJTPT n't 3 TR«T Rff RRcT: I 

3JT <RR >1 Rv. 9.65.21. 

( Soma bestowing food on our progeny, from every side pour 
riches on us a thousandfold ). 

3 Wf% 3 RT >TT 3 TRR STTftRRcft I ^ ^ =5 fR* R 
Rv. 1.92. 1 3. 

1 The Marathi words ^ and ( Tan*' and T3nu) or ^ and 
( Tahni and T&hnutt ) are probably to be traced to T3 = small and s 
intall, from child, offspring, 
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( Dawn, enriched with wealth bestow on us wonderful gift so 
that we may support children and their children. ) 

fFTq- Wr T 3 TPTT ITT UTf ITT TT 3T^J Mt: I Rv. I.1 14.8- 
( Harm us not in our progeny, harm us not in the living, in the 
cows or steeds ). 

The use of tuj and toka or toka and ianaya in pairs is 
peculiar. It suggests that the words were used indiscriminately 
for all descendants, and when in pairs meant children and grand- 
children, just like the words tana, tanaya and sunu. Perhaps it 
is only a repetition, the two words having the same meaning as 
in Marathi <m*T 5 j ( Kacci-baoci, Pore-bale ). If so the 

use is rather too frequent and monotonous. From the words pitr 
and matr it is quite clear that in Ijfcgveda no distinction was 
made in the terms applied to different generations of ancestors. 
The same appears to be the case with descendants as will be 
abundantly clear in the use of the word naptr ( ). 

In Atharvaveda the word toka afa? is not combined with any 
other word. Its meaning is everywhere clear and it stands for off- 
spring in general. The meaning is very forcibly brought in the 
negative word avatoka and the words satoka and tokavanta. 

qr 5T5TT1 UT 1 fir TTW 5T0ITT UT II 

Av. 1.2 8.3 

( She who has cursed us with a curse, or hath conceived a mur- 
derous sin, or seized our son to take his blood, let her eat her own 
child ). 

^TT 1 1 Av. 1.26.4 

( Further our cause, favour our bodies with your love. Give 
happiness to our children. ) 

The meaning is very clear in the following : 
q-: ^UTtTrr ^aRTT 3TTfitq>f I TRUT Av. 8.6.9 

(The fiend which makes this woman lose her child or bear 
untimely fruit ( abortion ) destroy him. O I plant. ). 

nr s=nr %STT 3 TT%W?A 1 Av. 6.56.1 

( Let not the serpent kill us O 1 Gods with our children and 
grownups ) 

* tt tht TTgsnta; ater * m 1 Rv. 3.13.7 
( Grant us treasures thousand fold with children and with nou- 
rishment ). 

11 [ Annals, B. O. B. I. ] 
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Another word for offspring is apahja ( 3 T<r?H ). It is used in 
both the Vedas. 

sT^rmqHj- i Rv. 1.179.6 
( wishing for children, children’s children ( ? ) and power. ) 

sj*n^3 %HmE?Hcr 1 vstt srgrvgr 11 

Av. 12.4.1 

( I give her — thus should he say, if they have noticed her — 1 ( I 
give) the cow ( Vasa ) to the priests that ask for her. That brings 
progeny descendants ). 

apfa ffg sttcptt ?sht 3 T'T?HHr : H gFn whfh 1 Rv. 1. 1 17.23 
(Grant me, Nasatyas, riches in abundance, famous, accompanied 
with children ). 

3HTH Hf STHTcHIFH SnTTHHP TSHH ^ HF5 : ' R v. 3 . 5 4 . 1 8 
( The lot of childlessness remove from us, and let our course be 
rich in kine and offspring ). 

gpCTRTT rJSOTTWTf SPTTfff 3TH<TFHcU > 

3 rvmPT FHHT HT'T^rtTTH A V. 4 . 1 7 . 6 
( Death by hunger, death by thirst, kinelessness, childlessness- 
through thee, O Apamarga, we wipe off all that ). 

HR ( Vira ) — Hero, a male child, occurs in both the Vedas. In 
later literature the word means hero and not “ a son 

The word virasu ( HR0O should be interpreted as “ mother of 
sons ” in Rgveda and Atharvaveda. 

fafHrT HT 3THHF HT HHHfTH; 3TfwjHr HR 3RW I Rv. 1 . 1 1 8. 2 

( Fill full the cows, make victorious our horses and make our son 
prosper, O Asvins ). 

sfasd $H9irRT *h!hT ?r HT HH %% HT 1 Rv. IO.85.44 Av. 14. 

( Bearing sons, loving the gods, delightful, bring blessings to our 
bipeds and quadrupeds ). [in Atharvaveda the reading is %^Pr*TT = 
loving the Devr.] 

Hrft sfa: 35 W<JH: frRTFHT STTHi* I Rv. 3.4.9 

(From where is born a son, powerful, skilled in action, adjustor 
of press stones and a lover of gods ). 

HPH ( tanva ) = son, occurs but once in Bgveda and means 
“ child ” or “ son ”. 

•t hrhV i 

(The son (child) did not leave the inheritance to his brother 
(? sister ) ). 
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gar ( putra ) and ^3 ( sunu ) are two words oftenest used in 
both the Vedas and mean “ a son There are however a few 
places in which the meaning seems to be “ child ” and not male 
child. 

55 ( putra ) is derived from pou or peu = pu = small, the 
related words pota and pbtaka ( «rtrr, qrrT^= ) are quite common in 
later literature, though not found in the Vedas. The original 
meaning “the little one, a child ” seems to to be retained in the 
following verse. 

gmd gd thto d gup* srg 3 TT?rrrrct; 1 Av. 3.23.3 
( Give birth to a male child, after him let a male be born ). 

The expressions 8 'ahaapufrn, Urjasputra seem to mean simply 
“ child of strength ” and not necessarily “ son of strength 
?grrm% jawk uh fed 1 Rv. 1^0.2 

( O child of strength, each mortal calls to thee for aid ). 

•jpt: gd MTfi 3 T% gferorrsro; 1 Rv. 1.96.3 

( Child of strength, well tended, the constant giver. The Gods 
possessed the well bestowing Agni ). 

3 fT gsrnin* TTrsd? 1 3^5 ^ 3 Tr»rer<i ' Rv. 4.30.16 

MS 

(To that child of an unmarried girl, to the cast away, did Indra 
of hundred strength cause to share the lands ). 

sd if 3% sr^d it 3 TRq-;TT ggfq-g few*? mix %ifr?Pr I Rv. 10.39.6 
( I call on you., Listen to me, 0 Airnns, Give me your aid as 
parents aid their child ). 

In the above examples the word putra can well be translated 
by the word “ child ”, but the word generally means “ male 
child ” or “son ”. 

nu g=rr it « R v . 1 0. 1 5 9 . 3 

( My sonB are slayers of foes, my daughter is a ruling queen ). 

The word sunu is derived from su = to give birth . It 
means son, male child generally, though in some places it seems 
to mean simply child. At one place it is used adjectivally to 
qualify a word meaning child. 

aid r\ar: Furr giwr gar 1 Rv. 3.25.1 

( O Agni, thou art the wise child of the Heaven and the all 
knowing child of Earth. ( Here tana and sunu are synony- 
pious ) ). 
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^rrrPrr 1 l R v< 9> I 9* 4 

( Over the steer’s productive flow ( retasi ), the songs were resonant 
(like) the mothers over a child born). [ Sunu is used as an 
adjective of vatsa ]. 

^ngr: $ 3 ??pp 7 t 1 llv. 3.1.23 

( May we have a son ( sunu )i of our very own, ( xnjavan ) to 
continue our line ( tanaya ) ). Or the above may be translated. 

May we have a child ( sunu ), a son of our own ( tanmjo 
vijava ). 

Thus, though the words sunu, tanaya and putra were used 
to denote “ son ” there are ample traces of an earlier usage when 
these words were true to their root-meaning and meant “ one 
who is born, one who lives, or a little one ” — that is “ a child ”. 
The words were used indiscriminately for all descendants but 
were later used in a more restricted sense and stood for “ a male 
child or son 

The same process can be traced also for the next and the most 
important word for child. The word is naptr or napat ( HW- 

*rcnO. 

•THT> TTTH. VWcI, 4 t3T. 

Napat — Grandchild — Nephew. 

Jjtgvedic usage of the word is very interesting. It is used in 
classificatory sense meaning simply “a descendant”. In some 
places it means “ son ’* and in others it definitely means 
“ grandson ”. 

There are certain expressions of a conventional nature occur- 
ring in both the Vedas where different gods are called the napat of 
this or that. In such expressions the meaning of the term cannot 
be fixed for certain. sms, sjqnt, snrm fmra;, 3 wt srqrcT are 

some of the many examples. Hero the word ?TTPI. is best trans- 
lated by the English word “ child ”. Child of strength, child of 
waters, etc., where ohild means not necessarily descendant in the, 
first generation but may mean any person belonging to the 1st or 
second generation of descendants. Agni is called tanunapai 
(a*-Nicr )“ his own child ”. ( Cf. further in the discussion on the, 
word duhitr ), 
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arfa 35 3WSRT srrra; 1 error snHcrr l Rv. 1 0.3 3 .7 

( Child Upamasravas, son of Mitratithi, mark, I am the eulogiser 
of your father ). 

crsrr fWTflT JTCT fm ^tfW> 5 T 3 TT STO^rT 3 tI : ) > Rv. 6 .$ 0 . 1 5 
< Thus do my sons Bharadv£jas worship the gods with sacred rites 
and hymns ). 

In the following verse however the the word JT^ij is clearly 
used to denote grand child. 

?? q^r »fT m r% ura* TVcrmgar^Fr 

< Rv. 10.85.42, Av. 14. 1.22 
( Dwell here, be you not parted, reach the full time of human 
life, with sons and grandsons sport and play, rejoicing in your 
own abode ). 

In Atharvaveda, apart from the conventional expressions 
noted above, the term appears but once ( the verse just quoted ) 
and means definitely “ grandchild ”. In Atharvaveda the terms 
putra and sunu are used instead of the Rgvedic naptr , though 
even in Bgveda the word is rare. 

?nfr the feminine form is used many times but the meaning 
is vague. Nowhere can it be said to mean definitely “ daughter ” 
or “ granddaughter ”. It simply means “ female descendants ”, 

ruror I Rv. 8.2.42 ( Child of pleasure ). 
rnr gn-pr: qy? vejw 1 Rv. 1.50.9 
( Siirya hath yoked the pure bright seven, the daughters of 
the car ). 

?ryfr ( Napti ) is used also of hands which press the Soma juice 
just as ten fingers are called ten sisters, so they are probably called 
ten daughters which shows that the word napti was used for 
female relatives belonging to the younger generation without fur- 
ther differentiation. 

qir fsrtrf Jrcmfsrr: ' irmr mra gmpfrg: 1 Rv. 9.9. r 

( naptyam ) — European scholars take this word to be 
accusative singular of the fem. form STWT. It however seems to be 
a neuter form meaning child or grandchild as would appear 
from the following. 

31 W?: wffc: »rrrT 1 Rv. 3 . 3 r .1 

( The ruling priest obtained a child from his daughter ) 
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3^? qrgvrrai panm > Av. 1.28.4 

( May the female fiend eat her son, sister and grandchild ).’ 

The words for “ son ” were used apparently for the sons of 
brothers etc. There is no term for a brother’s child. In Rgveda 
the expression Bhratuh putra ( £ 7 $: 33 ) = brother’s son, occurs 
once. 

srrotfhk urg: ftwi miNr 3 Tor : 1 Rv. 10.59.5 5 

( The earth and heaven thou settest near each other and Magha- 
van, modest bright thy brother’s children ). 1 2 

TT 5 T ( Pautra ) and ST’JPITcI ( pranipat ) are two terms used for 
“grandchild besides the word naptr already discussed, naptr in 
later literature, and in the modern dialects means “ grand- 
child”. The word pranapat is used once in Pgveda together 
with the word napat and means “ grandchild ” later on the term 
came to mean “ great grandchild ”. 

3*3 sjf-frr fTTT 3 . srorng; » rc 33 arr 1 

Rv. 10. 1 7. 1 3 

(He who is the son of Srngavrs and grandson of Kundapayya — 
in him I place my thoughts ). 

There are other words used occasionally to denote a “ child ". 
These are vatsa, arbha, arbhaqa arbhaka and kakutsalc ( 3 ?n\ 
3 TW, 3 T*r»F, 3TO3: and ). All these words emphasize the age 

of a child. 

Vatsa is used very frequently and denotes “ a calf, the young 
one of a cow ”. In a few places the word is applied to a human 
child also. In later literature the word is also similarly used. 

S3 tr fanqrm tV^h swr WT?pT3?ra wuTnr i Rv. 1.95.4 
( Who of you know this secret ? the infant by his own power hath 
brought forth the mothers ). 

1 Tn Marathi the three form’? corresponding to naptr, naptj and n apt yam 
( Sfgr, Hrnrq;) are natu, ncita and natavania f ;pg- ^ ^ and jfpyqV ). 

j No new word is coined for this relationship either in later Sanskrit or 
in the modern dialects. The words in the modern dialects are all derived 
from the Sanskrit Bhratrja or Putra (son). Thus BhatTja and Bhatiji 
(UffbrHHT ) in Hindi, Bhatrijo (q^RTt) in GujSrati. The original classificatory 
use of the word Putra seems to have been retained in the Marathi words 
PutapyS and Putap! ( VfPnft-VFpjfi ) derived from putra or its Marathi 
equivalent Pttta ($3 ). 
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The Indogermanic root is orlho = orphan, 
from which are derived the german words “ Erbe ” = orphan 
( therefore a successor ) ; old german - arpeo or erbo = child, 
orphan, successor. 

In Rgveda and At'iarvaveda arbha everywhere means “ small, 
weak and is used in opposition to the word maha= big, great. 

3rrqiri a?cri ?rraia; sNrf 1 Rv. 1.124.6. 

( Proud of her spotless form she brightly shining turneth not 
from the high ( ) nor from the humble ( weak-STOR ). 

mfr tfs tret vTr crr Rgqmm > 

gnfer rtb; 11 Av. 7.56.3 

( Whetever bit or sucked your blood we summon thence away 
from thee ; the ineffectual poison ( 3R*r ) of the little ( sntR ) 
sharply stinging gnat. 

arvfqj ( axbhaka ) or ( arbhaga ) besides meaning weak or 
small also means “ a small child ”. In Rv. 1. 116. 1 it seems to 
have retained the original meaning “ orphaned child ”. 

UT 3R*TTU RPTSfR 5TPIT STRUCT 1 -> v * I • H 6. 1 

( Who, ( the Asvins ) in a chariot rapid as an arrow brought to 
the orphaned Vimada, a wife ). 

The same Asvins, it should be remembered were prayed to 
by Ghosa to bring her a husband. Ghosa pleaded that she was 
without kin ( anapi ) and relations ( ajna ) and that the Asvins 
should take care of her as the parents of a child. So instead of 
translating the word arbhaka by the word 4 weak ’ it would be 
much better to translate it by the word 4 orphaned V 

JTfe *T 3U%r 3TWT S ^reT «T > RRT RRT ' Rv. 8.30. 1 

( Not one of you, ye Gods, is small, none of you is a feeble child. 
All of you are truly great ). 

1TRT WfTnT HR* RRT ^ *TRt HT Jft 

PRT WTrR ^ — ^v. 1 1 - 2 « 2 9 

( Harm not the grown ups, nor little ones from us, not one who 
bears us, nor our future bearers, neither our mother nor father ). 

1 Is Marathi the same word? The word has the same double 

meaning i. e. ( 1 } a small child, ( 2 ) a child which has lost its father, mother 
or both. Especially the old German form * arpe-erbo ’ suggests it. 
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3 T*f-E and WgR are used in the above two verses from Rv. and 
Av. to mean small children and adults like the contrasting 
Marathi terms <IIT, } UTqs3ff, 

The word kalcutsala ( ) is used only once and seems to 

mean ' an infant in arms \ 

swt ?r ss ar ht. srnro: i *pr srnfft i Av. 18 . 4.61 

( Let thy mind rest here. As a woman an infant, do thou wrap 
him ( the dead ), O Earth . ) 1 * * * * * * 

Three more words are found, which denote a child, a male 
child. They all have however a special meaning and are in 
the nature of adjectives used substantively. These are anyodarya 
( spUTfor ;, anyajdta ( sivtrHTfr ) and kanina which is the same as 
agruvah putra ( or 3IJ5; ). 

STrtrfttf — born from another womb. 

3 TKr 3 tT?T — Born of another. 

The two words occur in an interesting context in Rgveda. 
They occur in the 4th Hymn of the 7th Mandate. 

lit ft 3 1 %: w lit TR: praV m wt srcr 

3r1p m 3^: 1 Rv. 7 . 4 . 6 

qfrrsr ft siwrw fairer hst : qrnT : win 1 n %>rr 3 # 

3 TTW 3 T%(TRW » Rv. 7.5.7 

nft JHIW 3tWT : 3=FU tg pr: JTWf IPtWI S I 3HTT 3ir^: 

n Tft qg hw: » 

Agni is the lord of amrta in abundance ( 3P£HW )• Agni is 
the lord of the gift of wealth and valour. May we not sit round 
you, O victorious God ( nr ?^I ) without progeny 

( awftr ), without food ( ) and without gifts ( 3Tf*: ) Rv. 
7, 4, 6 . 

“ To be avoided ( ) 8 is the wealth of the stranger ( nwmr 
ftw: ). Let us be lords of our own ( frfWW n*r ; ) wealth. O Agni, 

1 The Hindi word Kakule ( ) in the line ‘ tf7 gU *U %«1 9 

and the Marathi words or seem to contain the same root as 

Vedio Eakutsala. 

* to sit round. potential participle. The meaning given by 

Qrassmann and Bohtlingk is • to be got by trouble ’. Nirukta however gives 

the above meaning i. e. “ to be avoided ” the form qffgroj past, passive parti- 

ciple occurs in the Pr&tU&kbya of Atlarvaveda where the meaning “ lost " 

■ given. 
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no son is he who is born of others. Do not shut the path of the 
unthinking ( This is said of the singer himself who calls himself 
a fool and prays God that the way to get a child may not be 
barred to him ) Rv. 7. 4. 7. 

A stranger, however loved but born of another is not to be 
thought of as fit to be taken or adopted. Indeed he, the stranger 
child goes back to his own home. Therefore let a new victorious 
hero come to us ( let a son be born to us anew ) ” Jtv. 7. 4. 8. 1 

The verses definitely show a dislike of adopting strange child- 
ren. Though the very dislike proves that the custom of adoption 
existed in Rgvedic times as is also evident from the Sunassepa 
story. 

The word eEufhr ( kanina), the child of a kina, an unmarried 
girl, occurs in Atharvaveda 5.5.8 

< SilacI by name, thy father, O Goatbrown, is a maiden’s son ). 
here a potent medicinal climbing-plant called SilacI is said to 
have sprung from the son of an unmarried woman. 

There are two references in Rgveda to a child of a maiden. 
In the following two verses reference is made to a case in which 
Indra rescues such a child and brings it glory. 

srarfa: 'pmg^T ttostot?! sfcr art ar*w 1 Rv. 4. 19. 9 

( Lord of hay steeds thou brouglitest from the anthill the un- 
wedded girl ’s son whom ants were eating ). 

1 f* an *nT5( 1 Rv. 4.30.16 

( So Indra, Lord of Powers, caused the unwedded girl's son, the 
castaway, to share the lands ). The adjective paravrkta is signi- 
ficant. Such a child had no legitimate place in the society. 

1 The singer of the hymn is Vasistha MaitrSvaruni, whose only son 
( according to Puranic tradition ), Sakti was killed by a demon. And he ii 
praying for an own offspring to continue the line. The Puranio tradition 
says that a posthumous child was born to Sakti’s wife some years after 
Sakti’s death. Probably it was Vasistha’s child. Is that why he asks Agai 
not to bar his way even though it be a fool’s way ? ( 3T %rTR?T *1T TO.' m jpT* I ). 
One thing oeriain, that rather than adopt a strange child, it was sought to 
have one’s own child by whatever means (whether customary or ejti'sP* 
ordinary ). 

12 [ Annals, B. O.R.L] 
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(b) Female - - 

The words for female descendants are very few as compared 
to the numerous words for a male child. 

and all mean a young maiden. 

The words appear to be derived from the root ( Jean , ) 
meaning “ fresh sprung ” and applied to the young one of all 
animals- The word does not occur in either book, but its com- 
parative and superlative forms are both used in Vedic as also in 
later literature. They are ^raPT*? - ( Jcamyas ) and W-IW ( kanistha ). 
Just as many words for son are derived from words meaning 
small ( ) or little ( ?ra ), so these words are all derived from ?ira 

meaning “ a little one 

Like the word ?ra for son, the word $rai is used both 
adjectivally as also substantively. 

surras; srr mr *raraT : srgwf 3ra?n i Rv. 10.61 .5 

( The irresistible [ god ] drew forth again that which was 
introduced into his young ( small ) daughter ). 

Here Kam ( srar ) is an adjective of Du hit r ( ^{%fj ). 

3 p*t OTmrft ^rarar. - 315 f%d qrf : 1 Rv. 10.61.21 

( Then went the cows forth to please the young girl and every 
man that lives ). 

Here kam is used substantively to mean a girl. rr ( Kanya ) 
is used in both the Vedas for a young girl of a marriageable age 
having lovers or just given in marriage as a bride. The word is 
used in one place in contrast to the word jani ( *rar ) = a married 
dame. 

3 m : spfrai Tft&rfara > Rv. 1.66.4 
( ( Agni ) you are the lover of maids and husband of dames )• 

rairam *rai% nf^rai ?rcr raur^ra sgi ram? < Rv. 5.3.2 
(You are Aryaman in as mu*ch as you keep the secret of 
maidens ). 

* Though the word ipr is not found, the word ( Kama ] ^fi^T = young 
i« used in Rgveda. Thus— y (Rv. 3. 48. 1) “ Suddenly w«s 

bom the young bull **. 

3T? tpftp T ( Rv. 10. 99. 10 ) “ ( He ) was known as the young. 

guardian of the seasons ) ”. 
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<rrr ^ thr; nr ijgm *m I Av. 1.14.2 

(0 King Yarns, this girl is your bride, shake her ). 

$ ^rr^TH =^h??afr£R 1 

ar^rcteg ur w.*m <trr; n Av. 14. 2.22 

( What grass you cast down and what hide you spread under, 
that let the girl of good progeny mount, who finds a husband ).* 
sf^rt iV^qroTi rrfft ctjt 3 rhrur 1 Av. 2.30.4 
( Of the maidens of many forms seize thou the mind. Oh plant I ) 
says a young man in a magical incantation. 

Kanya is represented as having a lover, or ornamented for a 
bride show. 

cR^rr STTsr^TRT trfa ^rrlnr^ffrorfli 1 

o^n% ; aTT&rwsTrfo ramar 11 Rv. 1.123.1c 

mTT farF* 1 ^ I Rv. 1 . 1 23 . 1 1 

( Like a maiden triumphing, Oh Goddess ! you go to the God who 
longs to win you, And smiling, youthful, shining brightly you 
discover your bosom before him. Fair as a young maid embelli- 
shed by her mother you show your form that all may see it ). 

We have in these verses a vivid picture of the custom of 
bride-show, when the mother or other elderly women of the 
household ornament and dress the young girl and lead her in the 
presence of $kose who have come to view her. 

fk a ffR vrmrifcr mvr Rum q^trr 51*3% ?r 1 Rv. 3.33.10 
( I will bend low like a nursing mother and yield myself as a 
maiden to her lover ). 

3rf$ rsrr urrnft snc r qF?n$«i<r 1 Rv. 9.56.3 
(Ten maids have welcomed you as a girl welcomes her lover ). 
[ Soma welcomed by ten fingers is here compared to lover of a 
maid ]. 

The forms ($vjrt) Kanyana and (qFqejr) Kanyala are also found. 
rIr sJTui arwfR 11 Rv. 8.35.5 
( Accept Soma as a youth accepts a maiden ). 

1 The bride is made to sit down on a seat of grass and hide with a small 
boy in her lap, as token other future fertility. 
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srrcW* trovrtfa i Av. 5.5.3 

( Tree after tree thou climbest, like ft lustful girl l 

351 #P 9 ?KTc 5 T ?ITT : f't^r'FPT ffTff *Tcfr : SffffWra; 1 

Av. 14.2.52 

( Eager, these girls, going to a husband from the father’s world, 
have let go the consecration ) ( kanya ). 

^:*n. or the unmarried girl was supposed to possess some power 
or was supposed to be particularly auspicious as the following 
verses show. 

tmi S 5 r : wriftre: ra 1 

qm iff si«iir jrm : qfinr ‘‘Sjer 1 Av. 10.3.20 

( As glory dwelleth in a maiden and in this well-made car, so 
may the charm, the Varana give me prosperity and fame ). 

grwnm am # *£* m *r rle^fr 1 12.1.25 

( Unite in us the splendid energy of maids, O Earth, Let no one 
hate us ). 

In Maratha country the unmarried daughter is required for 
certain religious preformances and is said to represent LaksmI. 
The mystic power of a girl consists, I suppose, in her potential 
Mother-hood. 1 

While Jean a or Jcanya is a general word for a maid, Duhitr 
( 1 !^) is definitely a relationship term. It is used frequently in 
both the Vedas and means daughter. It is very probable that the 
word was used in a classificatory sense, it is however not pos- 
sible to give examples of this usage as the relationship termino- 
logy for females is very undeveloped and crude. Throughout 
Sanskrit literature and in modern dialects the terms used fora 
man’a brother’s children are those derived from the words for son 
and daughter. 8 

1 The word gsjfj Or 5Ji*fT ( kana, kani) small, seems to have the same root 
as Marathi and f^R'PT, Pe* names for a boy and a girl. 

* In some Marathi dialects the word for daughter is gzfj- or tp-j as will be 
seen from the following proverbs. ( ^ tfi*T 5#* ) and ( 35ft 

JR ). The word for a man’s brother’s daughter is ( be- 
sides the standard already noticed ) or a dimunitive form 

of Iff! s= daughter. 
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The word is applied very frequently to Usas ( dawn ) as the 
daughter of the heaven. 

fuftTPTfe srT*rfatfs<tt?V: I Rv. 1.30.22 
( Come, daughter of heaven with your prizes ). 

3 Tt ' Rv. 1.45.9 

( Shine on us with radiant light oh dawn, daughter of the 
heavens ). 

t Day and night are called daughters of the sky and therefore 
sisters ]. 

T^nr swrarET fh 1 Rv. 10.70.6 

( Here in this place may be seated the two skilful goddesses, 
daughters of heaven, Dawn and Night ). 

irpnrT 1 Rv. 6.49.3 

( Unlike in form are red God’s two daughters, one is the Sun’s, 
the stars bedeok the other ). 

The following references in Atharvaveda are interesting. 

warfFTrfir vfb c?rrf 

fqrTT I 10. 1.25 

( Anointed, smeared, well adorned, bearing all difficulty, go thou 
away : recognise, O KrtyS. ( Witchcraft personified ) thy maker as 
a daughter her own father ).' 

The following verses point out to an incestuous union between 
father and daughter. 

srws; *iicr fasrg 1 

firm- usr ff?g: 5IT5P* % sfUjz rsp% 'i Rv. 3 - 3 1 - 1 

(The ruling Vahni, wise, respecting the laws of truth, oame to a 
gTandson through his daughter ; like a father rejoicing in bis 
daughter’s pourings sped ( to her ) with an eager mind ). 2 

1 Bohtlingk and Roth ( St. Petersburg Dictionary ) suggest that jna-jan = 
to know here has the biblical sense of “ carnal ” knowledge. The verse thus 
means “ visit thy maker as a daughter visits her father. ” Cf. further 
verse* about father-daughter relation. 

s The verse describes in a poetic way the birth of igni or Vahni ( fire), 
who is called Tanunapat ( i. e. “ his own child or grandobild. t Vakm > 
is one who carries the oblation and therefore the term is applicable to both 
( continued on next page ) 
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shsrenrcsfr frar ainirg; i 

Rv. 1.164.33; A v. g.10.12 

( In the womb within the two out-stretched cups, ( the heaven 
and earth) the father set the daughter’s seed). 

iq-ftT Vff fTT fferT? if?trr Tfr : flnflrmRT ftftesrcr l Rv. 1 0.9 1. 7 

( When the father ( Brahman ), bent on impregnating his own 
daughter, united with her, discharged his seed on the earth ).' 

Amajur ( 3 WT 3 |?J, pitrsad ( PTrJT? ) and agru or agru ( 3 HT, 3Tir) 
are adjectives used substantively to denote certain kinds of girls. 

Amajur is a girl who has become old in her father’s house. 
Agru is also applied to an unmarried girl. Agru means one who 
is not big with child, ( a + guru ), therefore “ one who is not 
married Both these terms originally applied to a spinster as 
terms of contempt, were later, by extension, used also for 
bachelors. Pitrsad is a girl who lives with her father, i. e. an un- 
married girl. 

aroRjfN fa=rf: an 1 Rv. 2.17.3 

( I call on you ( Indra ), as an old maid living with her father 

the priest and the fire and the whole paradox rests on this double meaning 
of the word Vahni. The verse seems to disclose a very immoral act 
on the part of the priest, an immorality, which is enhanced by the adjectives 
vidvan and rtasya didhitin sapary an i. e. wise and knowing the laws of truth. 
But this apparent immoral act resolves into a highly ritualistic act, when the 
following interpretation is used. Vahni the priest generates the fire ( naptya ) 
by quirling of the fire sticks, the aranis, which are his daughters, and his 
heart gladdens when soft wood-dust ( the seka ) is produced and is ignited 
by friction. Thus from Vahni, the priest, is generated Vahni, the fire, through 
the agency of the daughters, the fire-sticks. Fire thus beoomes his own 
child or grandchild. ( Cf. New Indian Ant. 1939, II, No. 2., P. 120 ). 

1 The word dvhitr |ifr£ does not seem to be connected with the verb duh 
( 5*U to milk. Modern linguists do not derive the word Duhita from the verb 
“ duh Cultural history substantiates this modern view. Nowhere is the 
milking of cows mentioned as the job of the daughter of the house. Among 
other pastoral communities like the Todas, the Hottentots and the Masais, 
women— fo Ik are not allowed to milk the cows and buffaloes. The Vedio people 
wsr® also a pastoral people and no exception to this cultural feature, by 
which milking is the jealously guarded privilege of the males. 
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calls on Bhaga, from the house where a marriage is being 
performed ). 1 

3 TOT 5 J*: f%?T HUT I Rv. IO.39. 3 

This is the prayer of Ghoaa the spinster, to Asvins for a 
husband. She says, ( you ( Asvins ) are like Bhaga ( the husband 
bringer god ) to spinster ). 

In the following, the word is used for men, but the meaning 
bachelor does not seem to be necessarily intended — 

w srirngTr *ror nrrcr 1 fa<f?ra *r=3i §ra 11 Rv.8.2i.i< 

( With a frendship like yours, 0 Indra, may we not sit round 
this juice, like fools idling in a father’s house ). 

Agru is the unmarried girl ( cf. above p. 89 for the “ child of 
an unmarried girl: — 3TJJH: 5^ ). 

srnmar sptht arerp 3-^3 3? 

3nqi^ 3T5TRU 1 Av. 6.60.1 

1 SSyana, and following him Wilson, give a different meaning to this line- 
Tneir interpretation is as follows: — As a virtuous ( maiden), growing old in 
the same dwelling with her parents, (claims from him her support), so I come 
to thee for wealth. ” js interpreted as ‘same dwelling’. Nowhere 

in the body of the verse is it said, that an unmarried girl claims a certain 
share of the father’s property, but this is taken as understood and from this 
strange interpretation Dr. A. S. Altekar ( Woman in ancient India ) draws 
some conclusions as regards the customs of inheritance among the Vedic 
people. 

I paraphrase the above verse as follows: — 

W !%h= HHT Btff WH. : HU gdd HNl 3 Tf HI 1 

Samaria or Samana is used in both Rgveda and Atharvaveda for marriage and 
Samanat Sadasah means “ from a house where marriage is performed. ’’ The 
prayer of an Amajur visiting another maiden’s marriage is given in Atharva- 
veda. 

3i3Rcr 3i fog; hhh thf l ai^t 3 sthh^ 3 thp u 

Av. 6. 60. 2. ( This girl, oh Aryaman, has toiled going to other girls* marriage 
assembly; now O Aryaman, shall other women come to her marriage 
assembly ? ). 

Just as au unmarried girl piniBg at her father’s house and witnessing 
others’ marriages calls on Bhaga, so the worshipper calls on Indra. The old 
maid in a household, where the marriage assembly is come together for 
another’s marriage, would naturally call on Bhaga. In this interpretation every 
word is translated according to its vedic meaning. The relation of Bhaga and 
the spinster is well establised in many hymns in both Rgveda and Atharva- 
veda, 
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( Here comes Aryaman, with locks loosened in front, seeking a 
husband for this spinster, and a wife for a wifeless one ). 

Agru is the unmarried man. 

q- 3TJT3’’ 5T*mmr : qrg-: %«TT% 3rcqHJSFfT I 

?T 3 TR^cf VTr-TW # (|TO : II Av. 1S.2.47 

(Those unmarried men assiduous, abandoning hatreds, having 
no progeny — they go up to heaven, have found a place and shine 
upon the suface of the firmament ). 

Pitrsad ^sitting in the father’s house and therefore an old 
maid, occurs twice in Rgveda and once in Atharvaveda. 

TTTTTq- T%cj; TCHT? TTfT 3TP^T 3 T^tT*T I Kv. 1 .1 IJ .J 

( To Ghosa, living in her father’s house, getting on in years, ye 
gave a husband 0 Asvins ). 

^Wsr: q-msrfft % qrr Jrmrr > 

3P=qr fafr? sutft tr ft mur frit firfo n 

Rv. 10.85.20 ( Av. 14.2.33 ) 

( Rise up from hence ; this maiden has a husband. I laud Visva- 
vasu with bymns and songs. Seek another fair one, sitting at 
her father’s house that is your natural portion. Know it ). 

( To be continued ) 
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NOTES ON INDIAN CHRONOLOGY 

BY 

P. K. Gode, M.A. 

XLII 

THE ANTIQUITY OF THE LOST MEDICAL TREATISE 
BY KHAR AN ADI IN THE LIGHT OF THE LEAF OF 

THE KHARANADA-NYASA NEWLY DISCOVERED 
AT GILGIT 

In my recent article 1 on the “ Nature and Contents of a Lost 
Medical Treatise by Kkaranada or Kharanadi n I tried to record 
some useful data 8 regarding this lost medical treatise from re- 
fernces to it by Arunadatta ( about 1220 A. D. ), by Hemadri 
( between A. D. 1270 and 1300 ), by Ke§ava ( the father of Vopa- 
deva ) who was patronized by King Singhana of Devagiri ( A. D. 
1210-1247 ) and by Vopadeva himBelf the protege and friend of 
Hemadri. It was also pointed out that Ni^calakara in his commen- 
tary on Cakrapanidatta’s Diavya-gurta-Samgraha 3 refers to this 

• Vide Poona Orientalist, Vd. IY pp. 49-62. , 

* I have to add the following quotations from Kharanadi given by BrI 
Kaijthadatta in his commentary called VySkhyUkusumavali or Siddhayoga 
( Anandashram Series, Poona, 1894 ) : — 

Page 38— “ ppp ®Rnnr%: — 

Page 112— “ «KOITT%: 

f%?r: tqpi m i ” 

Srlkaqthadatta mentions 37 ^ 0 ^, tariff f PP- 111 * l 65 ' 17 * 4 )• Dr - Hoernl# 
( Osteology, p. 17 ) states that on the Pathology ( ) of MSdhava there 
exists a commentary called qvjssi?r which is a joint-work of i%ypm%?T ( O. 1240 
A. D-) and his pupil sfoptraTrT, 

There is a Ms of V j/S khyUkusumavali at the B, O, R. Institute ( No. 375 of 
1882-83 ). The *3 Ms used for the Anandashram Edition of this work was 
dated Saka 1558 = A. D. 1636. 

3 Vide folio ll b of Ms. No. 620 of 1895-1902 in the Govt. Mss, Library at 
the B. O. R Institute. 

13 ( Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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author as “ Khfiranada There is possibility of N iscalakara being 
contemporaneous with Hemadri as suggested by me in my article 
on Kharanadi referred to above. At any rate he can be assigned 
to a period between A. P. 1250 and 1400. 1 2 

As regards the limit for the date of Kharanadi I suggested 
that he must be earlier than A. D. 1150. Since 1 sent the above 
paper to the press I received the issue of the Journal of the 
Mythic Society, 8 Bangalore containing the “ Report on the Gilgit 
Excavation in 1938 by Pt. M. S. Kaul, M.A., M.O.L of Sri- 
nagar ( Kashmir ). This report contains a leaf from the Ms of 
Khuranddanydm ( Plate 1442 A and its Devanagari transliteration 
on pp. 9-10 ). Pt. Kaul states that this is a “ commentary on a 
work of Kharanada on Medicine giving portion of a chapter 
relating to pregnancy. Both the text and commentary are known 
at present in and through quotations only, though the former 
seems to have been as old as the Astdhgahrdaya of Vdgb/iata. The 
text is quoted by Arunadatta in his commentary on the Astanga- 
hrdaya at page 249 and by Vdcaspati * in his commentary on the 
Madhavaniddna at page 50 ” 

1 Vide p. 61 of Poona Orientalist SSol. IV. 

2 Vol. XXX, No. 1 ( July 1939 ) pp. 1-12. Ft. Kaul took his Excavation 
Party to Nawapura in Gilgit ( 228 miles from Srinagar ) on 4th August 1928; 
some mounds excavated ;>t this place brought to light stupas cf clay, biroh- 
bark Mss., ivory rings, brass rings, one eur pendant, some pieces of gold, red 
and white pearl beads, birch-bark amulets, coral beads, a gold coin, iron and 
brass pieces, a gold-plated amulet with the image of the Lion-head on both 
sides.— The Mss excavated inc'ude (1) a work called SanghatasUtr a in 
Buddhist Sanskrit (about 80 leaves), containing on the inside of the top 
cover paintings of PurTsa or Lord of Gilgit and his minister. There are two 
ladies seated in front of tnem ( 2 ) Mss. in fragments not yet deciphered and 
( 3 ) Torn leaves from the Ms of Khar ana danyasa, a leaf from a collection 
of fables, a leaf from the 1 uddhist Sanskrit Grammar and leaves of a prose 
composition in Sanskrit recording an incantation to protect the king of Gilgit 
( whose full name is “ Bahanufjahi Nuvasurendra Virkramaditya Nandideva) 
and his queen Anahgadevi, According to P*. Kaul this Manuscript hoard is 
“ not later than the ninth century A. D, ”, '• nor can it he earlier than the 
seventh century A. D, ”. One of the Mss. records the year of copying in the 
“ Newari Era which starts with 878 A, D. ". 

* Vide p. 17 of Osteology by Dr. Hoernle, Oxford, 1907. Dr. Hoernle assigns 
Vttcaspati to "about mo A. D. ' VScaspati states ( v. 5 of Intro. ) that 
bis father Pramoda was chief physician of the court of Mahamada Hammira 
that is of Muhamad Ghori who reigned in Delhi from 1195 to 1205 A. D. 
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The reference to Kharanada by Vacaspati ( about 1260 A. D. ) 
pointed out by Pi Kaul is contemporaneous with that by HemSdri 
and does not help us in deciding the exact antiquity of this 
author. Pt. Kaul remarks that the text of Kharanada is “ as old 
as the Astangahrdaya of Vagbhata. As the Astangahrdaya ” is 
assigned by scholars 1 * * * * * * to “ eighth or ninth century ” the limit for 
Kharanada 's date would not be earlier than say A. D. 700. Let 
us, however, see the effect of Pt. Kaul’s discovery of the leaf of 
Kharanddanyasa on the date of Kharanada’s text itself. 

Pt. Kaul states that the Manuscript hoard found by him at 
Gilgit cannot be later than 0th century A . D. and at the same time 
cannot be earlier than 1th century A. D. If these chronological 
limits are based on correct data we can represent the relative 
chronology of the text and commentary on Kharanada’s work as 
follows : — 


Text 

As old as Astangahrdaya 

8th or 9th century A. D 


( Pt. Kaul's view ) 

i. e. between 700 and 


900 A. D. 

Ms of Nyasa 

Not later than 9th cen- 

Between 600 and 9G0 

commentary 

tury and not earlier than 

A. D. 


the 7th century 

Earlier than or con- 

Date of 


temporaneous with 

composition 

Earlier than the above 

the period A. D. 

of Nyasa 

Ms 

600 to 900 


I am not aware of the evidence, which leads Pt. Kaul to think 
that Kharanada’s treatise “ seems to have been as old as the 

Astahgahraaija ” but presuming that his statement is substantiated 
by reliable evidence it is likely to conflict with the date of the 
Astangahrdaya given by Dr. Hoernle if we accept the date of Ms of 
the Kharanada Nyasa ( represented only by one discovered leaf ) 

as suggested by Pt. Kaul. 8 

* Ibid. p. 16. 

* Jour. Mythic Hoc. ( July 1939 ) p. 8— Pt. Saul’s ar&nnonts regarding 
the age of the Mss. dicovered by him are 

( 1 ) The script of tV.e Mss has a close affinity with the SSradS script as 
used in the Avantivarman’s inscription at the MSrtapda temple. Hence the 

Msb are not later than the ninth century A. D. 

( continued on next page ) 
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In the present stage of the data gathered so for I am inclined 
to fix A. d. 650 as the terminus before which Kharan&da may have 
composed his work and about S50 A. D. as the terminus before 
which the Nyasa was composed. 

As regards the exact name of Kharanada we have already 
recorded the following forms : — 


(1) 


according 

to 

Arunadatta 

(2) 


n 

11 

Niscalakara 

(3) 

*pt>TT!^ 

IJ 

11 

Arunadatta ( in one place ) 

(4) 


If 

1> 

Hemadri 

(5) 

Do 

>1 

JJ 

Kesava 

(7) 

Do 

Jf 

»> 

Vopadeva 

(7) 

Do 

» 

11 

Srlkanthadatta 


This testimony divided between the forms and 

has not much determinative force as almost all the above authors 
belong to the 13th century. The Gilgit fragment of ^TRorr^qilfr 
furnishes a better and decisive testimony on this point as the 
text of this commentary uses the form smansr in the following 
1st line of Plate 1442- A 

u ii ” 

The form used by the commentator is more akin to 

used by Niscalakara and supports the uniform use of the form 
adopted by Ke6ava, Vopadeva and Hemadri. 

It is a happy coincidence that by the time my article on Kha- 
ranadi is prepared and published in Poona, Pt. Kaul should 
bring forth a leaf of a commentary on Kharanadi’s work buried 
for centuries several feet under ground at Gilgit. I look forward 
to the day when both the text of KharanadPs treatise, which was 
extant, say between 600 and 1300 a. D. as also the newly discover- 
ed Nyasa commentary represented by a single leaf would see 
the light of the day. For the convenience of scholars interested 
In this problem, I am reproducing in the appendix the contents of 
Plate No. 1442-A containing the portion of the Kharanadanyasa. 

% i > i';ie Mss are not earlier than 7th century A. D. daring which Strong 
than-blaam-Sgam-po is said to have been converted through the influence of 
his two wives one .Nepalese and the other Chinese to Buddhism and to have 
sent his minister Thornni to India who after studying the current Indian 
alphabet prepared the Tibetan character on the model of the SSrada alphabet 
and introduced the same in Tibet, etc. 
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APPENDIX 

( Contents of torn birch-bark leaf of Kharanadanyasa transli- 
terated in Devanagarl characters by Pt. M. S. Kaul ). 

1st Line snrrRT ffn n n 

ITT fit HtTTF^ 1 ll ^f^T- 
gff?f Jnriwr^gTigr q-g fgT 

2nd Line *rv ir*riWi r C q \ ^g^ggr^gn'gvRrg ll sw it ^getH# 
srnrrr^riraf jm fcggrggT# g 3 £r%<£rsr 3 T g*gT gg^gg if 
*rc »rf ft gfrqg^ggf iftftrg: 

3 rd Line cTpt ff% gq^grnr jtt^; g m gTfganT'frra 11 g*g *w 
3 Tfggifr jrgrggyn% gr?g gr?g ggig^F^g fgwrefinq c 
**reg gq vttorrt m fftmf arfqsrif ft st*# 

,la "“ o <t 

*T 8 HWTt JT 

4 th Line *rm%: f#fq ^rfpgcwrcrr #rpn gwr *tctt jraggiR 
q it^fi fg§q it 3-vr^m^ ghrq*gTj4- 

ffbifor g?vgr nfqq# qgjnsnrfq^ir* 

5 th Line qrtf arr^Tf^T ft 5r% gg fa arrft H^nTf*nraisT 3 

3T?qr5r^f^T5rfc , r?rH gw? ig^rf gr srrgt 11 qgii ir^grfipff 
qwvrgTfnq g?f : cRirr^f gw g^fif ?raT^ 

6th Line «g|*g ^ff ^rgf 3 ggrec wa; fiqrfrjTcg 

iPfR J«TT ft^^rr: qajggggqgqT 3 Tf«TT: 

ggr jg?qr 3^1 fgsr gfr gii fg^m gr j 

7 th Line T%gw'fpra 15# r%r% €rwga TtF? i^rR T%gr 

15# anfaiH 1 g^ngt^ gjfcrqq g*rg ggrin* 

gRTgrug it %%: 1 strtq gfo«TR** grcqr%gqH g# 


* The Carakasarhhita ( Sarlrasthana ) has two chapters on 
viz. Chap. Ill ( ^fhjrr jt« ) a°d Chap. IV. ( jq|41 *T° ) ( T *^ e N. S. Press Edn. 
Bombay. 1922 pp. 305 and 313 ) CakrapSgidatta explains the term * gigtpf ’ 
as ‘ 3feq; ’ in contrast with ( p. 305 ). 

8 Cf. Carakasaihhitn ( p. 313 ) — “ rf^ j^iSj *jji% SJggiPTf 
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Nth Line ^ ^ 

5T% £3*fa STffrm fa. . STg 

*rge*fa‘ 

9th Line *ffarTp*nrr frfafafh itht%h 

^ i! rf?# *ng: w-vr ^ fag: ^ ^ ^ ^r^rr 

%rRT yTg: 

N. B. — Chapter II of the &a rirasthana of the Astahgasamgraha 
of Vagbhata I is devoted io Jlferfa and it begins •' — 

<f wrrar «pfrra>ri^r ^Tiftc wre»m«nw: i ffa ? *mfrfa*n;far v^W- ”. 

Chap. I of the Astangahrdaya of ‘V&gbhata II begins in an 
identical manner. [ Vide pp. 12 and 98 of the Poona Edn. of the 
Astafigasamgrahci edited by Pt. R. D. Kinjavadekar ( 1938 ) with 
Indu’s Comm. tfasileJcha ]. Regarding “ Pregnancy ” vide pp. 47, 
48, 96 and 152 of History of Aryan Medical Science by Thakore 
Sabeb of Gondal, London, 1896. 


* Cf. Carakasamhita ( p. 313 ) — “ Ff^l fftr VjcRf SRlffWiq^^l 

w#fa n^sfa, to 

eto. 



REVIEWS 


‘ SAFAR DUSARI '-in Marathi, by Raja Raghunathrao 
Shankarrao Pandit, Pant Sachiva of Bhor ; pp. 14 and 187 •' 
Price ( not stated ). 

This work contains an account of the travels of the Rajasaheb 
of Bhor in several parts of India. The distinguished author has 
already brought out one volume in Marathi about his travels in 
India when he was an heir-apparent to the gadi of Bhor. The 
present work deals at length with the famous buildings of Delhi 
such as the Divan-ham and Divan-i-khas, the Kutubminar, with 
Haridwar and the holy Ganges, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad 
or Prayaga, Benares and Sarnath, Bhopal ami Sanchi. The Raja- 
saheb undertook this journey so far back as 1911 at the time of 
the Delhi Durbar. But in order that the account of Delhi may 
not appear antiquated and out of date, he has added an appendix 
( A ) of about forty pages on the importance and architectural 
beauty of modern Delhi. In another appendix ( B ) of five pages 
the princely author has given a brief account of his work as 
Representative member in the chamber of Indian Princes from 
1924 to 1930. This appendix, though unconnected with the main 
subject of the work, is interesting in its own way. Prof. Datto 
Vaman Potdar, whose labours for collecting the materials of 
Maratha History and depositing them in the Bharata-Itihasa- 
Samshodhaka Mandal at Poona are well-known throughout 
India, has written an appreciative foreword to the work. More 
than half of the main work is taken up by the description of 
Delhi and its important architectural remains. At the beginning 
of the work there is an excellent coloured photograph of the 
Rajasaheb in all the splendid robes and panoply of his high 
office. There are over forty excellent photographs of famous 
buildings and places of historic and religious interest. The type 
is elegant and the general get-up of the work is attractive. The 
book is written in a simple narrative style and is free from 
poetic fancies or laboured rhetoric. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that, owing to his exalted position and delicate relationship with 
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the paramount power, the Rajasaheb does not allow us to have a 
peep into his heart and that we have to remain content with the 
Bomewhat formal and stereotyped remarks about the British 
connection and the doings of high British functionaries. 

The correction of proofs leaves much to be desired. Even on 
a cursory reading several misprints have been noticed such m 
those on pp. 17, 90, 91, 92, 93, 123. On p. 40 reference is made to 
a Jaina temple, but the image therein is said to be that of 
Buddha. 

The literature on travel in Marathi is rather meagre. The 
Rajasaheb has made a very substantial contribution to that 
department by his present work and all lovers of Marathi will 
feel grateful to him. 

P. V. Kane 



ZEN BUDDHISM AND ITS INFLUENCE ON JAPANESE 
CULTURE (Illustrated edition) by Daisetz Teitaro 
Suzuki, published by the Eastern Buddhist Society, Otani 
Buddhist College, Kyoto ( 1938 ). 

This is volume no. 9 in the Ataka Buddhist Library and is 
the outcome of lectures given by Prof. D. T. Suzuki in England 
or America or to Western audiences in Japan. The title of the 
book really represents the first part only, to which the second 
part is added on “ Zen Buddhism and the Japanese Love of 
Nature. ” The author of this book is already well-known to 
English readers by his several works on Zen Buddhism, the cause 
of which seems to be served by the author, as a propagandist, 
with a missionary zeal. 

The author seems to make out that everything that is good in 
Japanese Culture is, in one way or the other, related to Zen 
Buddhism. Zen is the Japanese corruption of Sanskrit ‘ dhy&na 
This form of Buddhism was brought by Bodhidharma from 
Southern India to China in the 6th century and was introduced 
into Japan by a Buddhist priest named Eisai or Yosai, in the 
twelfth or early thirteenth century of Christian era. The Author 
contends that the Samurai or the ‘Warrior’ class of Japan and his 
cult of the double sword ( the larger one to fight with the enemy 
and the smaller one to destroy himself, if and when necessary ), 
the metaphysical foundation given to the study of Confucianism 
in Japan, the tea-cult, the love of nature, have all been con- 
siderably influenced by the spirit of Zen. The simple, direot, 
self-reliant and self-denying ascetic spirit of Zen Buddhism 
taught the warrior not to look backward when once the course is 
decided upon. This trait of the Japanese character was well 
observed in the last Russo-Japanese war and is noticeable also-in 
the present Chinese “ incident ”. Another Japanese trait of the 
‘ reserve 7 may also be asoribed to Zen, which “ disdains logic and 
remains speechless when it is asked to express itself ” ( p. 5 ). It 
is strange to note, remarks the author, that though Zen despised 
learning as it upheld the intuitive mode of understanding (p. 112), 

14 Annals, [ B. O. R. 1. 1 
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it was responsible for encouraging the study of Confucianism, for 
promoting the art of printing, for bringing the Chinese culture to 
Japan, for the beginnings of the theatre, landscape-gardening, 
flower-arrangement, tea-cult, etc. (p, 101). In fact, even education 
was in the hands of the Zen monks till Restoration in 1868. The 
Chapter on Tea-cult is very interesting and indicates the religious 
background behind the scrupulous care taken by the Japanese men 
and women in ceremonial tea. The author suggests that if tea 
symbolises Buddhism, wine may be said to stand for Christianity 
( p. 124 ). The rich and the poor — all come on a level round the 
tea-utensils and all earthly distinctions are lost. “ By tasting tea 
one’s mouth is cleansed and by handling tea-utensils one’s sense 
of touch is cleansed” (p. 135). Flower-vase is an essential feature 
of Japanese tea-room which is all to be equipped artistically. 
The Japanese love of nature, says the author, owes much to the 
presence of Mt. Fuji, which must be seen and cannot be adequate- 
ly described or painted. The author remarks, in the strain of 
Ruskin, that Zen is not at all in sympathy with the modern 
materialistic inroads upon nature and the idea of conquering 
nature is abhorrent to it. It likes to respect and love Nature- 
He also raises the issue that instead of raising the so-called 
standard of living, ‘ will it not be far better to elevate the quality 
of living ? ’ ( p. 224 ). The mountain, flowers, pine-trees, moon- 
light are all loved by the Zen monks. Nay, like the Jains of 
India, they would go even to the length of loving lice, fleas, 
mosquitos etc. One incident of a Zen monk, Ryokwan by name, 
is that he was often seen giving a sun-bath to the lice ( p. 248 ). 

The author, indeed, needs to be congratulated in making the 
book a very interesting reading. Let us hope that the author 
will give a few more books of this type and shed more light upon, 
the life of Zen monks in the cloisters of Japan. 


P. V. Bapat 



Kamala-Vijaya~a Nataka, Uma’a mirror — UmadarSa Stuti- 
kusumanjali, SarvasamavrttaprabbSva by C. Yankata- 
ramanaiya. 

These four works in different forms of literature are indeed^ 
an evidence of the learned writer’s varsatility of genius which 
is equally at home in drama, lyric, narrative and metrics. 

His rendering of Tennyson’s play ‘ The Cup ’ is not so much a 
translation, as a * refacimento ’ of the material of the play into a 
drama * Kamala-vijaya ’ which conforms with the norm of a 
classical Sanskrit Nataka. Death itself is transcended in the 
final scene when the hero and heroine are shown as crowned in 
heaven, where conquering human woe and jealousy, they live a. 
life of Elysian bliss. 

UmS's mirror is an allegorical narrative of the deluded soul’s 
quest of the ultimate truth of the universe. That truth is not to 
be sought in the world of phenomena — it is to be sought within 
ourselves. The verses are very smooth and flowing, and occa- 
sionally rise. to lyric heights. 

The Stutikusuminjali is a collection of fifteen devotional 
songs and lyrics which impress one with the religious fervour of 
the poet. 

The Sarvasamavrtta prabhava- a work on metrios-is modelled 
on KedSrabbatta’s VrtiaratnSkara, and as remarked by Dr. 
Shamasastri, 1 the last chapter on the process of calculating 
the number of various metres of various Gana-syllables is more 
lucid than Kedara’s Prastara in his V: rttaratnakara. All the 
wonderful variety of metres is illustrated by simple and charming' 
verses of the author’s own composition which give proof of hie. 
mastery of the “ DaivI V&k ”. 


C. R. Devadhar 



Correspondence 


EXTRACT from Visvakarma and his Descendants by Alfred 
Edward Roberts, M.R.A.S., ( Ceylon Branch ) Page 10 

The name " Jagadguru ” the teacher of the world, is a distinc- 
tion to which the people of Visvakarma Caste alone are entitled 
( Winslow’s Dictionary ). When the world-famed Sarhkaracarya 
of Travancore, the founder of the Advaita School of Philosophy, 
which is Buddhism in disguise, halted at Masulipatam he styled 
himself “Jagadguru”. The Devakammalars of South India, 
who were very jealous of their title, incensed at an apparent 
impostor trying to assume what was their own exclusive 
property, questioned his right to the distinction, when the 
celebrated philosopher sang the following lines : — 

“ Aoharyo Sankaro nama 
“ Twashta putro nasanyasa, 

“ Viprakula gurordiksha, 

“ Visvakarmantu Brahmana. ” 

“ My name is SamkaracSrya, I am a descendant of Twa&hter. 
I have come here to teach the Vipras the right of wearing the 
sacred thread I am a Brahman of the Visvakarma Caste. ” 

( Samkara Vijaya ) 

This is irrebuttable proof that the people of the Visvakarma 
Caste are Brahmans. 

* * * * * 

I shall be highly thankful if any of the readers of the Annals 

Bbandarkar Oriental Research Institute were to enlighten me 
m to where can I get a copy of the Samkara Vijaya which con- 
tains the sloka referred to in this extraot. 

A. Fadmanabhan. 

Ho. 9 Jangam Maistry Lane 
Balepet, Bangalore City 
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KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY AND KINSHIP USAG ES 
IN RGVEDA AND AT H AR V AY ED A* 

By 

IRAWATI KARVE 

3, Terms for colaterals. 

( a ) Male : — 

Just as there are no words for uncles and aunts so also there 
are no terms for cousins. The concept of cousinship is entirely 
absent not only in Vedic literature but also in classical Sanskrit 
literature and in the modern dialects. In the modern dialects 
according to marriage practices, all cousins are either called 
brothers and sisters or, in provinces where cross-cousin marriage 
prevails, the parallel cousins are called brothers and sisters and 
the cross cousins are called affinies or mates of each other. 

From the Yedic data it appears that besides the word ( wnj ) 
( bhratr ) for brother, and svasr ( ) for sister, there was at an 
earlier date a word which was used for both brother and sister. 
The word denoted the relationship between the two ; this word 
is jami ( STTTR ). 

3ufh : WTH* I Rv. 1.65.7 

( [ Fire ] is the jami of rivers, as a brother is that of sister ). 

gwcfr ^rm srmr 1 

sthtt sfaVr jit anfsna >• Rv. 1.185.5 


Continued from the Annals Vol. XX Part ( i ) p. 86. 
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(Moving together, youthful, with their ends meeting the two 
jami geschwister ( brother and sister ), lying in their parents’ 
lap — The Heaven and Earth ! protect us from danger). 

nr nrfq-^r nfttt gqqqflT 3 w?t i Rv. 1. 159.4 

{ They ( the Rbhus ) of surpassing skill and wise have measured 
out (laid out) the pair of jamis having the same birth and the 
same house ). 

Sayoni is the same as sahodara being born of one person, 
geschwister. 

In the above two verses the Heaven and Earth are called 
brother and sister and each other’s jami. 

The word jami is used also for the milk whioh is mixed with 
the Soma. The milk or water being thus the jamis of the Soma 
juice. 

^ ^qmqq ^ srrtTwr * JTTfjnr: 1 fa<qr smtmr 11 

Rv. 8.72.14 

( They know their own abode like calves with their mothers; 
they mix together with the jamis ). 

r%wr sfasqr rw'jgqr uifr : qmq fq*rqR Rv. io.io.ic 

( With heaven, with earth paired, of near connection — Yami 
must bear the uniamt-like conduct of Yama ). 

Jami is thus used of brother and sister together, of the pair 
Heaven and Earth, of Soma juice and milk mixed together and 
lastly when Yama refuses the request of marriage of Yami, she 
calls his conduct not yamt-like. 

Jami ( anift ) was not only a reciprocal term for brother and 
sister but connoted also a mutual obligation— the obligation to 
marry. 

The word jami is applied to women relatives or sisters. The 
word also has the connotation of relationship in general, 
mm qw faftt arrfaqfrrr =q ^ 3 Tfr: 1 
sp-qq^qisq ?qr >1 Av. 5.30.5 

( What thy mother, what thy father, sister ( jami ) and brother 
shall infuse — heed thou the opposing remedy ; I make thee one 
who reaches old age ). 

qftr qhVr %r i 

fq srmq: raa-fg H Av. 1.17.1 
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(These women that go, veins with red garments, like brother-less 
sisters— let them stop with their splendour smitten ). 

In many passages jami is used adjectivally. Besides jami 
svasdrd ( 3 TiTFT ) quoted above there are the following 

examples. 

w **5 *r: $rfrr srrrflrnt: I Rv. 9.72.3 
(Now he makes his home ( strs ) with twofold jami sisters 
l fingers of the two hands in which the Soma plant is pressed for 
juice ] ). 

In other passages the ten fingers are designated just by the 
word jami without adding the substantive 
cr«* ?<rr ?5TPT : srrmfar 1 

3 ?ru jpnrfSr i Rv. 9.28.4 

( This bull bellowing, directed by the ten sisters, runs towards 
the vats ). 

It appears that jami was originally applied to geschwister, 
as mates. Then it came to mean “ sister M and later stood 
for general relationship. The original meaning of “ mates ” 
-seems to be preserved in the word jamatr ( 5 TFWJ ) and jdtndi its 
modern equivalent, meaning the mate of the daughter of the 
clan. 1 

Bhrdlr is the word most used to designate a brother. 
There is no ambiguity in meaning as with the word jami. Just 
as gods are addressed as father and mother, so they are also 
called each other’s brothers or the brothers of the worshipper. 

*rtTRr 3 tt srftfiT gi q*?r wig trrarcr 1 Rv. 6.59.2 
(Common father have you ( Indra and Agni), you are twin 
brothers. Your parents pervade all ( fifPTrcTTT = whose parents 
are here and there i. e. everywhere. They are sjRT^wfr Dydvd - 
prthivi, the Heaven and Earth ) ). 

3u?r fcnt 3T(pr 3rrfr 3 ?% wrfrT 1 Rv. 10.6.3 

1 Walde and Pokorny derive the word jami from jam ( “ to marry’'. 

They repudiate Grassmann’s derivation by which jami is given as equivalent 
of Yama ( qq ) i. e. t wius. The usage of the word in the numerous quotations 
in Rgveda does not give it the significance of the word q-qf ( Y ajnau , ), except 
in the quotation ?=Rnrf, But seeing that the ten fingers and Soma, who 

have no common origin, are also called jamis, the translation oijclmi by the 
word “mate” seems to be more adequate. The derivation of Walde ifnd 
Pokorny ( Of. Worterbuoh der Indogerm. Spraohe, p. 574 ) seems to b 0 
correot. 
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( Agni I deem my father, Agni my kinsman, Agni ( my ) brother 
and my friend for ever ). 

?r?Ti Z'Jtm rr %= ssr srr3 ; i 

rrmr ^ ft S'SfW wm n ^ v - 8- r -6 

( 0 Indra, you are richer than my father and my niggardly 
brother. You and my mother seem alike in giving wealth and 
presents ) [ is this the plaint of a younger brother ? ] 
frr 3 ^i[ r - 1 Rv. 4 . 3 . 1 3 
( 0 Agni, do not go after us ( present ) for the sins committed by 
our dishonest brother ). 

mar arrcr man ftraraf 1 

STITT Vth T 3 niT«T?r cTTTTfTT HT^TfTW I Rv, 10. 1 6 2. 5 
( He who sleeps with you, becoming ( taking the form of ) your 
brother, husband, lover and kills your progeny— him I kill ). 

sm The superlative of the adjective srrimflr ( jyatjas ) is 
sometirres used in such a way that it becomes an independent 
term for the eldest in the house. Probably it was used for the 
eldest brother. 

h> 9TrU fr jgg-: mrm faftak I Rv. 10.11.2, Av. 18.1.19 
( Our brother, oar eldest shall speak first ). 

The brother is Agni, he is also the eldest and therefore fit to 
give advice. The other epithets of Agni are Dampati and Vispati. 
He is the leader. 

-just mr arr sfr^ni afregrm: 1 Rv. 8.102.11 

( Hot, brilliant-flamed, shone ( Agni ), the most famous, the eldest 
in the household ). 

??SPT sflCPT STcFUr I VfT 3TT faspl ?T<rk I Rv. 8.2.23 
( 0 presser, offer Soma first ( jyesthena ) to Indra, hero, Sakra, the 
friend of man, that he may drink ). 

Jyestha was the first born and therefore should be served first. 
He is first among gods though called young at other places. 

*rr srtfk ak ary* tr<?i ijiyRtom* <tt* qrrfs > Av. 6.112.1 
( Agni, may he not kill the eldest of them. Protect him from 
uprooting ). 

ipra rf ( r : wav sug <et& srgr swnfcTJj; 1 Av. 19.53.8 

( In time is ferver, in time is priority ( ), in time is thq 

Brahman collected ), 
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3 *m 3 ( w?r wr fsswfa: 1 
ffcrn^r srfw^r arff m £ sq-# gwer 1 Aw 11.8.5 
( Unborn were the seasons, likewise Dhatar, Brhaspati, IndragnI, 
the two Alvins, at that time. Whom did they worship as the 
eldest ( the chief ) ? ). 

The chieftainship, the higest position in the household, seems 
to have been held by the eldest brother, who was called jyestha. 
The word was used substantively of the eldest brother. 1 

A special term is found in Atharvaveda for an elder brother, 
who is unmarried, while the younger brother is married. The 
term is qfaraw (parivitta). In later literature vrTrinrar or tR^tT is 
the over slaughed elder brother, the being reserved for the 
younger brother who marries even though the elder is unmarried. 
The girl so married is called gfaifafffar. 

In Atharvaveda it is not clear who is meant by parivitta , 
whether the elder brother or the younger brother. Sayana takes 
the latter meaning, which seems to be justified by the context. It 
must also be remembered, that in Atharvavedic time the word 
need not necessarily have meant what it connoted at a later 
date. 8 The word occurs in Av. 6. 112 . 3 . The hymn is a 
magical incantation to remove the guilt of the parivitta and his 
parents for perpetrating the sin of such a marriage. The 
younger brother who marries, and the parents who allow such a 
marriage, are active sinners, while the elder brother is the 
passive sinner or rather a sufferer in a sin committed against 
him. The hymn opens with the words. 

*rr vfai srufa; artnr 

( 0 Agni may he not kill the eldest. ) the 2 nd and 3 rd verses 
being : 

<TT5Tra TTT srqTWPT : 3 T%ffT UW 3 *^ I 
mpr: qwra; fa =f<r facrrs#r I Av.6. 1 1 2.2 

ufa: msr. <mfa^f fafsrr 3 # 3Tf : srrffa l 

fa a- 5'siiTr faggr fa *rrr<r worre* sr* ^fcrrfa u Av. 6 . 112.3 

1 In modern usage the word jet.ha ( ) which h the same as Sanskrit 

jyestha ( ) * 8 used for the eldest brother in Gujarati and Hindi. The 
■wife of this brother is called jethanl ( -?r?|of( ). 

2 i%%g; qffaur i qfa%tnr sqa: i qffa^sfiqr grsrr I 
?mr 1 qrWfft i h qirprri l 
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( Do thou, O Agni, loosen up the bonds of these, the three with 
which these three were tied up ; do thou, knowing, unfasten the 
bonds of grahi-, free all — father, son, mother. With what bonds the 
parivitta is bound apart tied up in each limb— let them be 
released, for these are releasers ; wipe off the sins, 0 Pusan, on 
the embryo-slayer ).' 

Prom the 1st line and the lines that follow, it appears that 
parivitta is the younger brother who has married before his elder 
and is trying together with his parents—the co-sinners — to 
expiate for the sin committed in stealing the birth-right of the 
eldest brother. 

WfaT and ¥fi|?sr are two terms used often in both the Vedas tor 
brotherhood. These terns also occur with the terms 
and and seem to mean friendship. 

34 Wrjji Rf w: I Rv. io.io 8 .io 

(Neither brotherhood nor sisterhood do I know. The dread Angi- 
rasas and Indra know them ) 

T.t sri stt% spspr w: 3T<fr I Rv. 4.25.2 
( Who seeks Indra’s bond, friendship and brotherhood, who, pro- 
tection from the Wise ( Indra ) ? ) 

HrTTSIS: 3T gTfrgRfufa I Rv. 8.20.22 

0 dancers, with breasts adorned with gold, even mortals attain 
your brotherhood ) 

This last quotation implies that brotherhood is between equals, 
but in the case of Maruts even the mortals may attain their 
brotherhood. 

( bhratrrya ) is a word very often used in Atharvaveda and 
occurs once in Rgveda in the negative form : ST (a-bhra- 

trvya). The meaning of the word is not quite clear. It is used 
in most places to denote a hated rival within the clan. It may 
mean in some places either brother or cousin. 

snaT^gr 3RT srarfq-: ??s; trrgtrr l g-gfi 3wnfg 11 

Rv. 8.21.13 

( 0 Indra from all ancient times you are without brothers or kin. 
You seek comradeship ( kinship ) in war ) 

1 Wiping off one’s sin on somebody else is an idea which occurs frequently 

in Av. In the marriage ceremony the sins of the bride and the groom are 
wiped off on the best man. Of. further in $ K 1'7 ( Sambaln ). 
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Compare this with Ghosa’s description of herself 3 Tf?rr<t: 3 * 5 TP 
STHWRr swilb etc. where the word anapi occurs with ajha and 
asajafya. It would appear that is the same as 3 TWr^ or 

2WHrfTT ( abhrafrvya = abhrutra = asajatya. ) and means brother or 
a kinsman, as in a patriarchal clan all males of the same age- 
group would be brothers. 

srrw sranN eFrfwroi srs 1 
qi*W *T<XR<U ^ 3 T 3 FTTO 5 T?W II Av. 5.22.12 

( O fever, together with brother Balasa and sister cough 
( kasil'U ) , together with cousin ( ? bhratrvya ) scab, go to yon 
foreign people ) 

In this verse the word bhratrvya seems to be used with a de- 
finite relationship-content. Bhratrvya was a kind of brother, that 
is a cousin and as there was always rivalry between the children 
of different brothers as regards chieftainship, marriage and in- 
heritance, the word came to stand generally for rival kinsmen. 
With the exception of the two quotations above, bhratrvya every- 
where means rival in Atharvaveda, being an equivalent of sapalna 
( WTW ) ; and there are many magical performances for the des- 
truction of the bhratrvyas . 

srit suWt wnjRT ! A v. 8.10.8 

( Cut off is his unfriendly rival who knows this ) 

get W% W<JSiTOTcW V- 1 Av. 2. 1 8.1 
( Rival- destroying art thou; expulsion of rivals mayest thou give 
me ) 

srerofTTfrft *pt gwifa asr stw <w»T I 

JTOW STPWCW trWTWR Wg: I Av. 10.9.1 

(Fasten thou the mouths of the mischiefmakers ; bring this 
thunderbolt upou our rivals; given by Indra, first, with a hundred 
rice dishes, cousin slaying ( rival slaying ), the success of the 
eacrificer ( art thou ) ) 

It is remarkable that nowhere in both the Vedas is the 
dual of the word bhratr used to denote a brother and a sister to- 
gether. The word svasr is however so used. 

( b ) Females 

Two words are used to denote sister. They are jumi and avast 
(sttijt and ^r). It was pointed out ( cf. p. 79 above ), that the 
words WR, $3 ( tan, tanaya , suntt ) are used adjectivally as also 
substantively. It was also pointed out that the word Icanya fawr) 
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or kana ( ) was used as an adjective of the word §nj<j ( duhitr ) 
and that it also means a female child. A parallel usage is found 
as regards the word jami and svasr. Jami is used as an adjective 
of sv'isr and in other passages it means svasr or sister, 
pn^jpifr 2*rfr 3 TT?fT famsgTO I 

arfaranRir mw* min hrgr rm sfasft nr i Rv. i.ios .5 
( Faring together, young, with their ends meeting the two jami 
gesohwister, in their father’s lap, kissing ( inhaling ), the centre 
of the world; let Heaven and Earth protect us from danger) 

wjr: ?rrp?T : qrap 1 pgr ^ l Rv. 9.65.1 

( The great ( mahiyuvah ), shining ( usrayah ) jami sisters send 
forth the Sura Indu, their great lord ). Said of the ten fingers 
which press the Soma juice. 

wr srmtor arfrr: 1 Rv. 3.1 . ii 

( Friend of the house, Agni lay within the lap' of order, in the 
jami rivers’ service ). 

In all the above quotations jami is an adjective of the word 
svasr. 

wtpt areorw srrftr: pp; ngsr uw nrrr 1 Rv. 1.123.5 

Sister of Bhaga, jami ( sister ? ) of Aruna, first among all, sing 
thou, O beautiful U?as ) 

urn f?cTr : appn <Trw : 3 *r 1 

pip PTPriJt r%qfkrr 3^3 qr% arfir prju: * spfpp 1 

Rv. 9.96.22 

( His mighty flow hath streamed forth ; he has entered bslmed 
with milk, the goblets ; singing the psalms, well skilled in song, 
a chanter, he comes roaring, as one who comes to his friend’s 
sister ) 

pfiTT srntraW ^ p&r* 1 Av. 5.30.5 

( What thy mother, what thy father, your sister and your brother 
have concocted — ) 

In this verse the word jami can also be taken as an adjective 

of the word bhrata, in which case, it is to be noted, that the word 

jami is used as an adjective of the word svasr as also of the word 
bhrWr. 

J ami in dual means brother and sister taken as a pair. cf. 
p. 110 above. 

fsw P SPPTPPrfa p=qr 1 Rv. 5.19.4 
( I bring as it were the longed for milk dear to the pair ( dyava- 
prihitM = Heaven and Earth ) ) 
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The word jami is used for a brother, a sister and for both 
together. It is also used as an adjective of the words Ihruta 
( brother ) and svasa ( sister ). 

It seems that jami was a common term for brother and sister, 
it was later used for sister and then came to connote “ a woman ” 
and lastly it became a term for general relationship, though its 
original meaning of “ mate ” seems to be preserved in the word 
Jamatr ( son-in-law ). 

In post-Vedic times the word jami was used to denote female 
relations of a man — especially his wives and daughters-in-law, 
though in a few places it may include such relations as daughter 
and sister. This post-Vedic usage also confirms the conjecture 
that jami meant a “ mate ”. 

The word jami for sister came into disuse and the word 
oftenest used in both the Vedas is avast ( 

The dawn and night are called each other’s sisters, 

^ strung sfrWrw attar ujgfcp||sr I 

ottot pr m - 1 Rv. 1.124.8 

(The Bister makes place for the elder sister and looking at her 
goes away. Shining forth with sunbeams, she smears herself with 
ointment like women going to a marriage ceremony ). 
f% srr<u ^ ur 3 thht wrk T%g ufg&tfa: wrorai i 
ERTR 3 TFTT St|r cT??TTrR ft tT^ ^ j Wgfa I Rv. 10. 10. II 

it s f* aarr it <^tri fSpresTa; i 

3 T?ufi rra;srg 3 [ : * ft snm 1 Rv. 10.10.12 

( Yam i— what ( use ) is a brother when there is no protector or 
what (use) is sister when destruction impends? Impelled by 
desire I prate this much ; mingle thou tby body with me. ) 

( Yama — I may not mingle my body with thine. They call him 
wicked who should approach his sister ; with another than me 
do thou plan your joy. Thy brother wants not that, oh ! fortu- 
nate one ), 

$JPJ! 3 STSTTSSI* OTTrfhTTJT ?TT*R?T I ®TTC S^rft I Rv. 6.55.4 
( Pusan, whose horses are goats, the mighty, who is called the 
lover of his sister — him we laud ) 

3 TFTra; 3 T«rfft g*rm \ Rv. 10.3.3 
(The blessed one came with the blessed lady j the lover ( Agni ) 
follows his sister ( Usas ). ) 

2 [ Annals, B. 0;R* L 1 
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Pusan is a form of the sun, so is Agni and as they follow the 
dawn they are called her lovers and she their sister. 

The word svasr means brother and sister in dual. 

Cf. above p. 115 *WTTT srrtft ( Rv. 1.185.5 ) 

*mr?ur frog % l 

3 Tr £*tt% \k%H ifa am l Rv. 3 . 54.7 

( Partners ! though parted, with far distant limits, on one firm 
place both stand watchful ; and being young for ever the two 
brother and sister speak to each other ). 

Special mention is made of brotherless sisters or women, 

3wr&r qRr sraNft *imw vrrw 1 Rv. 1.124.7 

( She goes towards men like a brotherless sister, mounting her 
car as it were to gather riches ) 

uTrcT mmt I wm w* sttwt. 1 

Av. 1. 17. 1 

( These women who go about clad in red garments like sisters 
without brothers ( gadding about ) let these stand still with their 
glory destroyed) 

4 . Terms for affluxes 
( a ) Lover and bridegroom : — 

The following terms are used for lover or bridegroom. Murya 
( wr ), jara ( sw ), vara and jyesthavara ( UT, vtforST ), vadhUyu ( 8 PJu) 
and samhhala ( ). The word marya is used once as an adjec- 
tive of pati ( <rfa —husband ) and the word sambhala appears to 
have the connotation “ beat man ” in some verses. 

The word jara occurs in connection with the word kana and 
yosa. It meanB lover. It does not seem to have the meaning 
bridegroom, though in one verse it is fouud juxtaposed to the 
word vara. 

srr ?ttw: 3t% 3wra 3# 7 sn : 1 

3rm a ufavtf vft a I Av. 9.101.14 

( The friend has wrapped him in his robe as a son is wrapped in 
his parents' arms. He went like a lover to a dame or like a 
groom to his nuptial bed ). 

3TTT: SRfai I Rv. 1 . 66.8 

([ Agni] is the lover of maidens and the husband of dames. ) — 
The contrast is between the word jdra and pati, and kana and 
jani. Jam is a grown up married woman and kanU is a young 
unmarried girl. Jara was never the husband. 

igqft m sjfart ataftaswa* 1 Rv. 1.152.4 
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( We look on him the lover of maidens, always advancing, never 
falling down ). The sun is called the lover of Uifas, his own 
sister and as suoh is also called WK*‘ ( of. above p. 117 ) 
Rv. 10 . 3.3 and 6 . 55 . 4 - 5 . 

erft ufawf 1 Rv. 9.56.3 

( Ten maids long for you as a girl longs for her lover )— said of 
the Soma plant and the ten fingers. 

3 tt> uret 3 TTTfr u>r srwwv rsm I Rv, 9*32.5 

( The oows have gone to him with longing as a young woman 
goes to her darling lover ) 

The feminine form jdriqi (wrfteft ) occurs but once in Rgveda. 
Neither the word jUra nor jarini are found independently in 
Atharvaveda. There is only one place in which the word jar a is 
found in Atharvaveda but it is a hymn identical to one in 
Rgveda. 

^ arnfhfr w g*nrs;«r: m ^ l 

fg-ffisy aripit «rT=# era??! qf^r qrr srrftofNr I Rv. 10.34.5 
( When I resolve not to play with these, I am left alone by my 
friends who depart; when the brown ones ( dice ) thrown on 
board have rattled, like a fond maiden, I seek the place of 
meeting ) 

Neither the word jUra, nor the word jciririi have any bad mean- 
ing attaohed to them. Even the gods are called the jllras of this 
or that. In one place the Rtvik ( 5»tfr*sP ) is called the lover of 
the sacrifice— sjtffrsf arvfTW srnru; \ Rv. 10 . 7 . 5 . It seems as if young 
maidens had lovers before they married. When the custom fell 
into disuse the word also disappeared ( in Atharvaveda ), to 
appear later as a word of abuse. 

Only in one place does the word pra appears ij> connection 
with a married woman. 

uTfTF qfjr&srr viid 1 

intf «r& frtrfwffr mfrtr 1 Rv, 10.162,5 

( Who sleeps with you in the form of your brother, husband or 
lover, and kills your progeny, him I drive from here ) 

Marya also means lover, but in some places it seems to liove 
the meaning bridegroom. 

^ir *?ur *T uHru; anfofk gwra: t 1,1 M» 2 
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( As a lover follows a young woman so does the sun follow the 
shining goddess Usas ) 

nq- R ggrfift: RHRR RTR: ^TcTUTRT TOT I Rv. 9.86.16 

(As a lover comes hastening to the loved ones so does Soma 
hasten to the goblet with a hundred roads) 

Rgr ST cTR sfSTTsr 3 Tfqr R TJfSTT RRU - URRR 1 

gsrr qr> qtrsT =^rt : 3 tt i Rv. 9.96.20 

( Like a fair youth decorating his body, a courser rushing to the 
gain of riches, like a steer to the herds, so hastening with a roar 
he has passed into the pitcher ). Here the reference is to the 
young men in a bridal procession who adorn their body. 

Rgsfr: Tssqspr 3T%: Rmw cT?gr qTSTTOl 1 1 Rv. 2.10.5 
( Agni, with bridegroom’s splendour and lovely colour may not 
be touched when his form is fury ) 

fourtf tfkr Rgcfr snjdt: q-fofrrTT gr?m I Rv. 10.27.12 
( How many a maid is loved by her suitor on account of the 
splendid gifts ? ) 

[ In this verse marya is synonymous to vadhuyu (q^) = bride 
wisher, suitor]. 

R r£ 3 ?«ri RTcTT TrTTTT RgW I 

w trfaf arfh ftfg cRr srnr gwr?i thtr l Av. 14.2.37 

( Unite, you two parents, the two things that are seasonal. Ye 
shall be mother and father of seed. As a male, a female ( a lover, 
a maid ) do thou mount her. Make progeny, enjoy wealth here ). 

In this passage from Atharvaveda marya seems to have been 
used to denote a male. The word maryalca is used in this sense 
In Rgveda. 

« 3 T 3 TnT 3 rRgT ITUT 'Tffi Rq R gfrEij afrTg I Rv. IO.43.I 

f As wives embrace their lord, the comely bridegroom, so they 
compass Maghavan about that he may help). In this passage 
marya ( R*T ) is synonymous to pati ( <rr^ ) ( husband ). 

The word vara is used for lover or bridegroom. It seemB to 
have been applied to all unmarried young men of the bride- 
groom’s party, the groom himself being distinguished as the best 
or the oldest Vara (sto^k). It se ems to have been used in a 
class ificatory sense. In some verses the jyestha vara is the bride- 
groom, in others ho is called Vadhuyu, to distinguish him from 
the vams. 
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STS. Hff: 3 TWT 3 Tf^ TOvTOT q?fc 5 ; 3 ?Rt > 

% 3 n=qr : % mv % gr ft&tv 3 m<r l Av. 1 1. 8. i 
When Manyu carried his wife from the house of Samkalpa, who 
were the bridesmen, the grooms and the eldest groom ( bride- 
groom ) 1 

H<T*hr 3 TRc?r wft =3 aTnmSTcT mft I 

b sunn *r?nT : h htt: sr^r suh-ht: 3 T*nrg; i Av. 1 1 .8.2 
( Tapa and Karma were at the bottom of the great ocean. They 
were the bridesmen, they were the grooms and Brahma was the 
eldest groom ( bridegroom ) ) 

srm 3 Tu=ra: ^fsgvrRmn: sht 3 *r 1 Rv. 10.85.9 
( Soma was the bridegroom ( vadhuyu ) while the two Asvins were 
the grooms ( vara ) ) 

Hrsrmns $jjfr 1 

ftnr swnrq- ft ?r- srm^w: l Av. 2.36.6 

3TT asvsfsr unub ft sttfru Qsp 1 

a 

*pt sr?r%w ^ *rr OTfPFrwi*' 1 Av. 2.36.5 
( Ascend thou the boat of Bhaga, full, unfailing ; with that cause 
to cross over a suitor who is according to thy wish ) 

( Shout to him, 0 Lord of Riches ; make a suitor hither-minded. 
Turn the right to every one who is a suitor according to thy 
wishes ) 

In these verses— a magical incantation for finding a husband 
for a maid— the word vara stands for a groom or a husband. 

3?r nr 8rfr gjrfit *raa: § m*f hs ft 

TrUT mWTCg 1 Av. 2. 36. 1 

( Unto our favour, 0 Agni, may a wooer come, to this girl, along 
with fortune; enjoyable [is she] to suitors, agreeable at fes- 
tivals ; be there quickly, good fortune for her with a husband ). 

The word vara is used in plural. The one who becomes the 
husband is jyestha vara. 

efTT 1^3 T%Wq >: 3 rfa RTTst I Rv. 5 .60.4 

( They, like groomsmen, sons of wealthy houses have with their 
golden svadka decked their bodies) Like rrnrya the varas also deck 
themselves gaily. 

Vadhuyu ( H*- 3 S ) is synonymous with the word vara ( HT ) and 
marya ( rpf ) 

gyfer^r ft yft sfhrcrw frrcanr: ufawrar I Rv. 3.52.3 
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(Consume our sacrificial cake, accept our hymns of praise like a 
lover who accepts his bride ) 

Sambhala ( ) is a word used for one who comes to woo 
the bride on behalf of the suitor or vara. He is the go-between, 
when a marriage is being arranged. During the marriage cere- 
mony he is made to bear the brunt of the sins of omission and 
commission. 

3IT ir 3 ??r gwfft UHcr I Av. 2.36.1 
( 0 Agni let a wooer come to favour us ) 

arsmrcqw gftmu warn *53 wrefrrn* 1 Av. 14.1.31 

( 0 Brahmanaspati make her like her husband, ( may the husband 
shine for her). May the Sambhala speak sweetly to her ) 

I'Ssfli *nt. rsRif ^ 
wsmw 1 Av. 14.2.66 

( Whatever sin, whatever uncleanliness in the ceremony or in the 
bridal procession, that sin do we wipe on the blanket of the aam- 
bhala ) 

uue? jtc? 5^ **** 

TO? u%*t: smr sroff«r mfors 1 Rv. 14.2.67 

( Having settled the defilement on the sambhala, the sin on the 
dress, we have become worshipful and oleansed. May he extend 
our lifetime ) 

While the word vara is used for all men in the bridal train- 
all men belonging to the family of the groom— the word janya 
(3FU ) appears to be used for the relatives of the bride. Janya 
means belonging to the family, thus Agni is called ( Rv. 
10 . 91 . 2 . ) but as opposed to varas it may have the meaning of 
bride’s relatives. 

*ni smuRi wit * M T%# I Rv. 4.38.6 

( gay like a bridesman, wearing a garland, sniffing the dust ohara* 
ping the rein that holds him ) 

& arm $ *rn I Av. 11.8.1 
^ Wf wrjt; ft nrp I Av. 11.8.2 

( Who were the bridesmen, who were the groomsmen ? They 1 
were the bridesmen, they were the groomsmen ) 

I Both the wordt | rr and are found in the Marathi Vurhn ii ( ) 

and jBnotn o sjanmaU ( or ^Ti’fW), Varhndi are peoplo in a marriage 
party, irrespective of whether they be bride's or groom’s relations. Primarily 
it mease those on the groom’s side. J&m » 3 is the place where the marriage 
party puts up. This again is used for both the houses ( + tpj 
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( The words sajanya aud pratiianya ( and srfd3T«T ) are used 
as opposite pairs denoting, “ one’s own ”, and “ that belonging to 
a rival. ” 3Tsr<TTcft tfvnrTra srffrsfyvnw m ggfw i T I Rv. 4.50.9. 
(Unopposed he conquers the wealth of the strangers (rivals) 
and of his own subjects ) 

3T7IT and are kinsmen. srwH?q are enemies. In special 
cases janya is used for bride’s kinsmen. Nowhere does it mean 
non-kinsmen as Grassmann suggests. 1 

Though there are so many words for a lover or a bridegroom 
there is only one word for the bride. It is vadhu (spj ). VadhU 
is one who is carried away from her father’s house to that of her 
husband. 

nr gr^r srfeT 5^ 5 ^ *rret 353: m \ 

sns,f*nr u=t-^rw l Av. 9.3.24 

( Fasten thou not on us the fetters. A heavy burden, become 
thou light. 0 house, like a bride, we carry thee where we will ). 

[ Said to a house which is given as a gift to Brahmans]. 

uf ugitV • 

m 3fnrt^ *£ ^gsjfTir 1 Av. io.i.i 
( She who the adepts have adorned like a bride in a bridal pro- 
cession, she of many forms, handmade, let her go far off 5 we push 
her away ) [ spoken to a doll used in witchcraft. ] 
tn erfavprt ut 3% urft ^rarf^r ur ^rr 1 
m- fVT er$ snmrff 1 Av. 14.2.7 

( What herbs, what streams, what fields, what forests there are * 
let these O bride, defend from the demon thee, possessing progeny, 
for thy husband ) 

% fom sia 3rr»m* i 

& qvk srarrergc '• Av. 14.2.73 

( Those ancestors who have come to this wedding, in order to see 
the bride, let them bestow on this bride, with her husband pro- 
tection accompanied by progeny ). 

l Grassmann gives the meaning “ belonging to other people '* to the word 
janya in two or three placed. Thia interpretation is however not required 
in those places. 
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When a bride is chosen, the blessing of the anscestors is 
required. s 

In later literature as also in modern usage the term vadhu 
means not only bride but also daughter-in-law. She is spoken 
of as the bride of this or that family or clan. In a famous 
passage, Slta is reminded of the greatness of the house in which 
she is married (?w <rrM^rfrf ^firrTT ^ 

O joy-giver you are the vadhu ( bride-daughter-in-law ) 
of those kings whose household is presided over by the sun and 
myself). This meaning also seems to have been attached to the 
word vadhu as found in ftgveda and Atharvaveda. In the 
marriage hymn in both the books : 

i Av. 14. 1.20 Rv. 10.85.26 

( Qo to the homesteads. Be the mistress of the house ). 
srcwffr izsm ^nrr <t& 1 

sr i%?r furg 1 Av. 14.2.26 

( Of excellent omen, extender of houses, very propitious to thy 
husband, bringing blessing to thy father-in-law, pleasant to thy 
mother-in-law, do thou enter these houses ). 

The vadhu is asked to enter the houses of the clan in which 
she is given in marriage. She is not only the vadhu of the clan, 
but is the vadhu of the many varas who came to take her away, 
and is the wife of the jyestha vara. 

There is only one word for husband, and that is pati ( qra ). 
It means ruler or husband. 

qfr anjsnMr srtff ^ 1 Rv. 4.57.2 

( Oh lord ( spirit ) of the field, as the cow yieldeth milk so pour 
for us the wave that beareth honey ( sweetness ), [ Hymn chanted 
at the first ploughing of the season ]. 

srrerrwRi srforrjflit wsrr wr?r 1 Rv. 7.54.1 

( Lord of the house acknowledge us, give us happy entrance and 
let us be without disease ) spoken to the spirit of the bouse before 
entering it. 

* la the Mar&tha country, there is a ceremony called “ seeing the face of 
the daughter-in-law ” ( suna-mukha = g ; tS^). When the bride is brought 
home, she is taken to the elders of the bridegroom and there the parents and 
unoles and aunts of the groom vievr the bride and bless her. The above 
reference in Av. seems to point to this custom when not only the living elders 
but also the dead ancestors are supposed to oome to view the bride and bless 
her. 
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m 3 T*TtT : STTdTfT: <TT% : *TT qqift UT STI^fcT i Rv. 1. 1 01. 5 

( He who is the master of all the living ( breathing ) world, who 
first obtained cows for the Brahman ). 

In the same manner different gods are called the master of 
wealth or the world. Pati also means husband. 

#TT 3 T HHT ftrJT? 1 Rv. 1. 1 17.7 

( To Ghosa, aging in her father’s dwelling, ye gave a husband 
Asvins ). 

rTf 5 srrTTf3TC -%frr ur* qvr Tar g?rW: l Rv. 4.43.36 
( Well known is that quickly moving chariot, whereby you be- 
came the husbands of SuryS )\ 

Pati Vedana ( qrff #£* obtaining of a husband ) i3 an important 
magical performance in order to secure a husband for o girl. 
Aryaman, Bhaga and DhStar are the deities that help a maiden 
to get a husband. 

3T*srr qft sa - srnri I Av. 6.60.1 

( Here oomes Aryaman with his hair hanging disarranged in front. 
He comes wishing for a husband for this spinster and a wife for 
the bachelor ). 

<TVT STSRTCq *rt WK- STl?FEl*q : B Av. 2.36.5 
( Mount this boat of Bhaga— The boat which is full and never 
failing, and with it cause to float here a husband ( a suitor ) 
whom you love ). 

jq vft I Av. 10.39.3 

(You two ( Asvins ) arc like Bhaga to an unmarried girl ). Ghosa, 
an old maid, calls on Asvins to help her find a husband and says 
that they are like the god Bhaga ( the usual husband bringer ) 
to her ). 

q lwgg arfwnr *«r 

3rr g£3req 1 Av. 2.36.2 

( Fortune enjoyed by Soma, by Brahma brought together by Arya* 
man ; with the truth of divine DhStar ( in truth by I hfttar. ) I 

perform the pati vedana ( husband fin ding ceremony ) ). 

1 In Rgv-eda there are many references to SUryS having been won by 
Aivin twins. Only in the tSUryU b’Ukta Rv 10.85. , is there a reference to 
SuryS being given in marriage to Soma. It is a late version, but even there 
oeours the verse qfcfr qijg: sn^TRTiq. 3 *iT 1 

3 ( Annals, 6. 0. R. I. ] 
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The word (pati) is found compounded with other words. 
rispati, jaspati, grhapati and dampati are important among such 
words. 

Jaspati ( HTWKT ) was the chieftain of the family or clan. Vis- 
pati ( ) was the ohieftain, probably not of one family but of 
many families and clans connected together. Though Agni as 
the lord of the house is called Vispaii. 

?q sn^F *ircr sfoft ht 3^15 11 Rv. 1.185.8 

( What sin we have at any time committed against gods, friends, 
our house’s chieftain, thereof may this hymn be expiation. Pro- 
tect us Heaven and Earth from danger ). 

“ Lord of the clan or household ”, is applied to men as 
well as gods. In Atharvaveda the word denotes the headman or 
king of a clan, elected by the clan-members. 

His duties and privileges can be seen from the following, 
gsrfft r^'ra-- 

Said of Agni the household fire. 

( Agni ) licks ( kisses ) the young women, being the lord of the 
household ). 

mat trcg fe i 

i Rv. 7.55.5 

( Let the mother sleep, let the father sleep, let the dog sleep, let 
the master of the clan ( head of the clan ) Bleep, let ail the clans- 
people sleep ). 

This is the prayer of a lover come to meet his beloved at night \ 
uwTfrforei arc fasri ftaricfos fmr 1 Av. 4.22.3 
Let this man be the lord of riches and let this king be the head 
of clans ). 

Grhapati is the master of a single household. Not 

every man was a grhapati. The eldest married male was appa- 
rently the grhapati. Agni ( fire ) as the lord of the household is 
also called grhapati . 

1 ) WTirT, % ) 1 ) The master of the household, said of men 

and gods. ( Agni ), 2 ) The mistress of the household. 

’dfj'Tnl like was a position to be ooveted. Not every 

married man was a m or fihprw. 

snfi : stra&s'Trrtjir stpt I Av. 19.55.4 

(Morning after morning Agni is the lord of [our house. Evening 
after evening giver of well-willing ). 
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3Tfr trir tnr srs trf mra ^T%dr I grw ?t?t 1 Rv. 6.53.3. 

( Bring to us wealth as wished by men and a master of house 
who is manly and freehanded with the liberal meed ) 

HT ^.vft HT I Av. I9.3i.i3 

( You are prosperity. Anoint me with prosperity. You are house- 
hold sacrificer ; make me master of the household ) 

£r?a?TRa: ! 1&M1 OTriftfarirT qrrq-^ i 

Av. 8.10.2 

( She asoended, she descended in the household fire. He who sacri- 
fices in the house ( ) becomes the master of the house when 
he knows this ) 

T?^T WHT 3Tf ^qTrtScPT I Av. I4.I .$ I 
( Thou art my wife according to the ordinance ; I am the lord of 
your house ) 

qgW seems to be a term narrow in its application. It seems 
to mean the master of one household, and corresponds to the 
word dampati ( ?qdr ) treated later. 1 Both jpqr 3 and rt^qrt 
are wider in their application, sn means family or people or 
kindred, and seems to refer not merely to one household but to a 
group of kindred comprising many households, means peo- 
ple in general, though formerly it must have been a small com- 
munity of families related by blood or marriage ties. 

In Atharvaveda and Rgveda the hymns, which are prayers 
on behalf of a chieftain or a king, contain the word vispati i%^rm 
or mampati f%^rt*TTfr» who is also called rajan or king in some 
hymns. From or vTRqiff the head of one clan or family, 

seems to have evolved the leadership of several clans fasrhlTtt, 
or srmoft 8 

Dampati (^wnw ) is the same as Orhapati and means primarily 
the lord or master of the house. It came to mean in dual, also 
the married pair, husband and wife. In Atharvaveda, as in later 
literature, the word is found to mean husband and wife. 

1 *T^3 iJfPTr'fi apefRft points out to a more extended control of 

grhapati. 

8 In later literature the king is always associated with his amatya or 
minister. In Rgveda the word orn&tya means ** one who belongs to sue 
household. ” ^ aTJTTPP^ 3T?fi 7$?$ I 7.15.3 ( On all sides, may 

Agni guard our household folk ). Possibly one of the amUtyas became an 
adviser of the king. In vtipoti and his amUtycm we have the beginning of ths 
latep institution of the king and his ministers. 
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tVsrreT rwsTfafff ml i wthi gwrfft gft II Rv. 1,127.8 
( We invoke you in order to enjoy— you the lord of all, common 
to all, the master of the household ) 

ri ?WT ST%* ^TRl'kFfT 3 * 5 ^= I Rv. 5.22.4 
(Thee, strong-jawed, Lord of the household, the Atris exalt with 
their lands ) 

ft* v* n»rr ipren* I Av. 2.39.2 

(Like (two) women adorning their bodies, likewise masters 
among men [ the Alvins ] ). 

In the following passages dampati is used in the sense of 
“ husband and wife, * 

*w g *1 5 p 7 ?fi Rv. 10. 10. 5 

Av. 18.1.5 

( The god Tvastar, Savitar of all forms, our generator, made us in 
the womb man and wife ) 

jtt I Rv. 10.85.52, Av. 14.2. 11 

( Let not the waylayers who lie in ambush find the married pair ) 

Dampati meant primarily the master of the household. The 
function of the master could not be fulfilled by an unmarried 
man. A dampati was associated in his religious and secular duties 
with his mate and hence by association and extension the word 
dampati came to mean a married pair. 

Another word which denotes a pair, though not necessarily a 
married pair, is Mithuna ( lft$J* ). It is not used as a relationship 
term in either Rgveda or Atharvaveda, but it deserves mention 
as it is a very significant relationship term in Marathi, meaning 
a marriageable pair. 1 Just as a brother and sister were jdmis in 
Bgveda, so cross cousins are mithunas in Maratha country today. 
In Rgveda Heaven and Earth, besides being called jami Svasard 
( jami geschwister ), are also called mithuna. 

it uiRrt uTftt gjrftcrcft srnft I Rv. 1 .144.4 

( They, wise and of surpassing skill have laid out the pair 
( mithuna ) of jdmis who have the same birth and the same house ) 

fgwr fmsqrr ftwTT ***$ fewgr^srrfft I Rv. 10.10.10 

(Witli heaven and earth paired though closely related — Yami 
must bear the un-ja»»-like conduct of Yama ). 

1 The Marathi term is mehunU m. and : mefcun! ( and ), The 
pros* owsins, { who generally marry ) call enob other by these! terms. 
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gift TTTrtT tTJnf^r cTS'tt fsnmr I Rv. 3.39.3 

( The Asvins, both of the same sex are called Mithuna, a pair ). 

— From bhar ( ) to protect, means the proteotor or lord. 
The word in classical times is used for husband. In Hgveda it 
is used only once in the sense of husband. 

smrer umq £r%*fr fartri 1 Rv. 5.S8.7 

( The earth has spread herself at their coming and they as 
husbands have with power impregnated her ). 

( b ) Bride and wife. 

Four words are used for “ wife The terminology for a 
female relation being in this one case richer than that for the 
corresponding male relation. These words are jani mena 

( fRT ), jaya ( *rnn ) and patni ( <T?TT ). 

Jani or jani ( str or 3 T<fr ) means woman, wife. The word is 
most used in the sense of woman. Jani is the opposite of kana. 
Jani is the grown up married woman, while kana is an unmarriea 
girl. 

srnc" q-msfrftws Rv. 1.66.8 
( Lover of maids, husband of dames ). 

JTrfb an^JT *TlW 

3TfrBrNrr: 1 Rv. 10.18.7 ; Rv. 

( These women, not widows, well-spoused, touch themselves with 
ointment and butter $ tearless. without disease, with good 
sures, let the women ascend, first to this plaoe ). Here jani ( wwt) 
is a synonym of nari ( rrrfr ) = woman. 

qfozz&i gift** I Rv. 1 0.4 3. 1 

( As wives embrace their husband ). ^ 

In compound words jani ( ^RT ) is lengthened to Jam ( ! 
invariably means ‘ wife \ 

grft wr| 5 TTTft 5 ?*TR : ‘srcrft tfsrrft: 1 Rv. 10.101.11 

(Between two poles the horse goes pressed olosely, as in his 
dwelling moves the doubly wedded. ( Dwijani)) 

aft 5 srurff nrr f often* arfft s^rra 5 1 

Rv. 8.2.19 

( Come hither swift with gifts of wealth— be not angry with ub 
as an old man with a youthful bride ( Yuvajani ) ) 

V WT P T5 3TRq>rffl^*n*i*^ 1 Av. 2.30.5 
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( Here comes she wishing for a husband, here come I wishing for 
a wife ( janifcama ) ) 

The verb Jamyaja means “ to wish for a wife ” • 

erfhrot 3 3 TJrsn i fwmt I Rv. 7.96.4 

(Like unmarried men wishing for a wife and liberal men wish- 
ing for sons do we call upon Sarasvata ) 

Janivat (STR^rl) means “ possessed of wives. ” 
srfe eT^RcT STtRT r%c£ STRSTrT: =^9$ I Rv. 5.3 1.2 

( 0 Indra, nobody is greater than you. You give wives to the 
wifeless ). 

Mena ( ) also means woman and is used to denote wife in 

some verses as the one quoted above, where 3 WT means “ one 
without wife ”. 

w% rp% ipwnft I Rv. 2.39.2 
( Like women adorning their bodies ( Asvins )). 

Neither jam nor mena are used as relationship terms. Mena, means 
a woman and is used but once to mean a wife. Jani and words 
derived from it are used frequently to convey the meaning wife. 
The two words which denote “ a wife ” ar ejaya and patnl. 

Jaya means everywhere the wedded wife and is connected 
with the word pati in most verses. 

ctr: zm pr r r?afn* ww - 1 Rv. 1.124.7. 

(Like a loving wife to her husband, Usas smiling and well- 
attired unmasks her beauty ). 

3 T 3 WT' fqg: VsTT W 3 T STRT: I 3 TRT q?h STRT 

*55 srftrrrat 1 Av. 3.30.2 

( May the son follow the advice of the father, may he be of one 
accord with the mother, may the wife speak words sweet and 
peaceful to her husband ) 

3 TPTT Trgr $%* qjfTIT 3 F 5 | 

( [ 0 krtya ] go to your maker like an abandoned wife ( going 
back to her father’s house ) ) 

srTqrtrjWJa: F*^r rt tr i 
TO raiqjft 1 Av. 6.78.3. 

( Tv as tar made this woman and made you a husband for her. 
May he make you two longlived ). Here the word jaya seems to 
m#an woqaan, 
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Jaya means one who gives birth to children ; that this quality of 
the wife was greatly prized, is but natural as begetting children 
was the boon asked again and again of gods. 
q?vr ( pcitni ) is the fem. form of pati and has two connotations, 
just like the word pati . It means 1 ) mistress, ruler and 2 ) wife. 

3TCRT 3TJTHT fTSVT $?*** ^ I Rv. 7.75. 4* 

( Looking upon the works of mortals, daughter of Heaven, mis- 
tress of the world ) 

aiv foivcft nuTjft svr mm wmw mm 1 Rv. 3.61.4 
( Letting her reins drop downwards comes the liberal Us5, mis- 
tress of the household ) 

The word adhipatni ( STiV'TfVT ) is similarly used. 

srreTSfoaft ^Tviotf atfwjfr ^ m sfvaiv Av. 5-24*3 
( Heaven and Earth are overlords ( adhipatni ) of givers. Let them 
favour us ) 

Vispalni ( finsr^r ), unlike Vispati, seems to be the head of the 
family. Though as applied to the goddess of fertility, it may 
mean the goddess who rules the whole clan. 
atftcT me 3tfvr*r«rJT arfer snuw I 
rrvi V* arffcf I Rv. 3.29.1 

( Here is the gear for quirling, here tinder made ready for the 
spark. Bring the matron {Vi&patni). We will quirl Agni in 
ancient fashion ) 

VT $sng : **1%: Bfm 1 

ffv: sjfiHv ' R v * 2.32.7 

( She who has lovely arms, lovely fingers, who bears easily and 
has given birth to maiiy children, to her, to Sinlvall, mi ess of 
the world, give sacred gifts ) 

Patni was the wife of the master of the house. It would seem as 
if she was the chief wife among many cowives. Prom the mar- 
riage hymn and from the word jyetfha vara, it seems that in 
Rgvedic times only the eldest. son married, as is the custom at 
present among the Nambutri Brahmans of the Malabar cots 
The girl, who married this man, became the mistress of the house 
( grhapatni ) and ruled over all. 

qf1?|r jpsfj ^IT% I 

Rv. 10.85.26; Av. 14.1.20 
( Go to the houses so that you become the mistress of the house ; 
thou having control shalt speak unto the assembly ) 
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rror *rn&F3*i 

qr^rr cs qftr <r?g: 3 «?t q>«r 11 Av. 14.1.43 Rv. 10-85 -4$ 

with slight change 

usmfr qfx sargri **1# aw to 

swr^ sin^r q’m 3 H 11 Av. 14. 1.44 Rv. 10.85.46 

with slight change 

As the mighty river ( Sindhu ) won the supremacy of the streams, 
so be thou supreme, having gone away to thy husband's home 
( Av. 14 . 1.43 ). Be thou supreme among fathers-in-law, supreme 
also among brothers-in-law , be thou supreme over sister-in-law, 
also over mother-in-law. 

These verses suggest especially by the analogy with rivers 
that the bride was to be the first lady of the household. 

f? ST3TT STJTg 3 WT U^cT gSTCtT <TT : I Av. I4.2.24 

( Here give birth to progeny for this husband ; may this son of 
thine be the eldest ). 

A boy is made to sit in the bride's lap while these words of 
blessings are uttered. This seems to mean that just as you are 
getting a husband who is the eldest of all his brothers, so may a 
son be born to you, who shall be eldest among his brothers and 
inherit all. 

The cowife, was the thorn in the side of many a married woman. 
The magic incantations against a cowife testify to the strong 
feelings by their uncompromising cruelty. One of the reasons, 
why a wife was disliked by the husband, was her barrenness and 
there is an incantation, probably meant for a cowife, in which 
barrenness is wished for a rival. 

W m ftrr xrssr I <rr*rr ?r u-srfai ^ 

arcgvnu: 1 Av. 7.35.2 

<ri ^ stffrfa m ?*t jtIct 

arer ?fT srgaw suftfr arorrc ^ I Av. 7.35.3 

( These hundred veins that are thine, and the thousand tubes of 
thine, of them I have covered the opening with a stone. ) 

The upper part of thy womb I make the lower, let there not be 
progeny to thee, nor birth. 1 make thee barren, without progeny ; 
1 make a stone thy oover. ) 

fW srsJWfWT** 1 mn *rqc?r? «rre?r sur 

1 Rv. 10.145.x 

ft W UW W ^ I Rv. IO.I45. 2 
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(I dig this mightiest of creepers, by which the rival wife is des- 
troyed and the husband is secured. ( 0 plant 1 ) blow away my 
rival, make the husband only mine). 

The following incantation is a charm against a rival, but it 
also appears to be a kind of ceremony performed for a dead 
girl. It appears to me that it is an incantation against a dead 
cowife, by a newly married woman. A dead rival could be as 
harmful as a living one and required as drastic a treatment as a 
living one. This interpretation seems to be borne out by the 
use of the word pit used in a double sense ( fathers and manes ). 

jTSTf^r wz n Av. 1.14.1 

qvi ft TTHq; 

m mssfoai ftg-- 11 Av. 1.14.2 

cnrr ft aig ft ?rsn% 

sute fagi 3 tTwi m ^ri4: J Av. 1 . 14.3 

ft agrnn ^ 

qftsrrft* 5 ir?PT : srfa ft II Av. 1.14.4 

( 1 ) Her portion, splendour have I taken to myself, as from off 
a tree a garland , like a mountain with a great base, let her sit 
long with the fathers ( manes ). 

( 2 ) Let this girl, 0 king, be shaken as a bride to thee, Yama. 
Be she bound in her mother’s house, in her brother’s, also in her 
father’s. 

(3) She is thy housekeeper, 0 king; we commit her to 
thee ; she shall sit long with the fathers until the covering in of 
her head. 

(4) With the incantations (Brahmana) of Asita, Kasyapa 
and of Gaya I Bhut up thy portion, as women do what is within 

a box ). 

The fourth verse reminds one of a usage by which an amulet 
bearing the image of the dead cowife is worn round the neck by 
women in the Maratha country. 

Patijusta ( 'rfft^BT ) is the wife loved by her husband, as opposed 
to a wife who is abandoned by the husband, 

wftpfif gg^tfft 

awrcrr <rfft« 5 %* 1 1 *73-3 

( This god ( Agni ) who dwells on this Earth like a blamelese 

woman loved by her husband. ) 

4 Annals, [ B. O- R. 1. 1 
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As against this picture of a happy home where the wife is 
loved, we have some words which show other conditions. These 
words are Tf?^, warn, VT^rifT, <rmrH and qrfliff ( Parivrkta , 
Patyanutta , Patidvis Patirip and Patighni ). 
gsrinr gf&Er mr » 

tTfarET ersrr w? 1 A V. 7. 1 1 3 .2 

A favourite rival is sought to be ousted from her position with 
the help of a magical plant which is pungent and poisonous. The 
first line is addressed to the plant. 

(Pungent art thou, pungent one, poisonous, a poisonous one art 
thou. Thou ( the rival ) mayest be avoided, as a barren cow of a 
bull ). 

tfrlfsnmR^ \ Rv. 10. 1 02. 1 1 
( Like one forsaken she has obtained a husband ) 

^terTT STgrfa: ^?TT I 

3TTOT Wry spsf^ i Av. 10. 1.3 

( Whether this is ) Sudra-made, king-made, woman-made or 
made by a Brahman, like a wife expelled by her husband let her go 
to her maker as a relation. ) 

Wfffvshir Wwntr 1 Rv. 8.91.4 

( “ Shall we not, hated by our husbands, unite with Indra u ( said 
by Apala who was hated and consequently turned out by her 
husband )). 

q qfaoft qicTitqt «r #rr 
vnryr : etyrsn f? 'rqrr^JTtTT uuryq 1 Rv. 4.5.5 

( Like youthful women, without brothers, straying, like women 
who cheat their husbands , of evil conduct they who are full of sin, 
untrue, unfaithful, they have engendered this abysmal station ). 

Apatighni and adevrghnl ( 3 PTm$fr ) are those wives who 

do not bring a 1 out the death of their husband and brother-in-law 
soon after marriage. The bride as a stranger enters the clan of 
her husband. Nobody knows whether the presence of the 
stranger shall bring good or bad luck and so it is prayed, that the 
young wife ( bride ) should be of good omen. 1 

1 At the present day, if a person in the husband’s clan falls ill and dies 
within a year or two after ; a bride comes home, it is considered a fault of 
the bride and she is sometimes driven out of the house. 
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sreftsft wtor ^mrr sfNrr nmT >itPT : 1 Av. 14.2. 17 
((be thou ) Not-evil-eyed, not husband killer, pleasant, helpful, 
very propitious, of easy control for the house ) 

awfawfir is ®rfa fsnrr ^ptr> gtnrr 1 Av. 14.2.18 
( Not brother-in-law slayer, not husband slaying, be thou here ; 
propitious to the cattle, of easy control and splendid ) 

i Av. 14.2.17 

( bearing male children, loving the brother-in-law, with favour- 
ing mind we thrive with thee ) 

( c ) Others 

DevrK^jz) is the word which is used for the younger brother- 
in-law in later literature and in most of the modern dialects. In 
Rgveda and Atharvaveda also the word must be taken to mean 
a younger brother-in-law. It was the eldest son of the family 
who married first. It was conceived a great sin, to steal this 
birth right of the eldest born. The bridegroom was called the 
jyestha vara, so devr must be a term applied to the others, — the 
younger clan-brothers and own-brothers of the husband. The 
bride is expected to be auspicious to her brothers-in-law and to 
love them. In one place a widow is said to be the concubine of 
a younger brother-in-law. 

& sri wwt faw nfaT arr 1 Rv. ro.40.2 

( [ O Alvins"] who brings you to bed as a widow her [ younger ] 
brother-in-law ? ( who brings you home ) as a young girl her 
lover)? 1 

Didhisu ( ) means a lover, but is not used in the same 
way as the words jar a or unary a etc. Didhisu is the naan who is 
the suitor of a once married woman a woman who is either 
divorced by her husband or who is a widow. 

JflTT srfa sfhfolNj ufrnjfR 

pfnmrw f i vrftra 1 ^ Vi 

Av. 18.3.2 

( Go up, 0 woman, to the world of living ; thou liest by this 
one who is dead. Coma, to him who grasps your hand, your 
suitor ( second husband ). You have entered into the relation- 
ship of the wife of ( this ) h usband ). 

1 For adevrghnl and devrkama ( 3T^fu) and I'i'FW ) of* abote. 

Devr seems to be derived from the verb div, to play or joke, and means a 
relation who is on terms of familiarity and joking with the bride. This is as 
a matter of faot the r6le of the young brother-in-law in present day India. 
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This verse follows the one in which the widow is described 
as lying by the corpse the her husband. Is this didhisu the 
same as a deur ( of. above p. 135 $f 9 rr etc. ) ? 

In one verse fjlv. 6 . 55.5 the God Pusan ( Agni ) is called the 
husband of his own mother and the lover of his own sister. 

TOgsrfr srofrg *r - 1 Rv. 6.55.5 

(We called -to the mother’s husband. Let his sister’s lover 
hear us. ) 1 

Vidhava ( f%r^T ) is a woman who has lost her husband. It 
is derived from the root vidh to separate, to hurt or to pierce. 
The masculine form Vidhava ( fevre ) seems to have been used 
once. But the final a is changed to a, to suit the metre. 

I gsmpcrcr rvrt i Rv. 10.40.8 

( Krsa and Sayu you proteot, ye two Asvins. You assist the 
bereaved worshipper. ) 

The fem. form Vidhava was used more frequently and came 
to mean a widow, with the later false derivation vi+dhwa. 

srr srjsrr I Rv. 10.40.2 

who brings you to bed as a widow her younger brother-in-law ? 
mfrf IWrrjnpnrffr l Rv. 4.8.12 
( Who made thy mother a widow ? ) 

?*rr RF&tflnsRl Hmr % vjsbttr 1 

3 R*RT 3 T 5 TrfTVT: 3 TT 3 R$ir UrRHU" II Rv. 10. 1 8. 7 

Av. 12.2.3 1 

( Let these women, not widows, well spoused, touch themselves 
with ointment, with butter. Tearless without disease, with good 
treasures, let the wives first ascend to the place ) 

It seems that only avidhavd ( struct, not-widow ) could wear 
ornaments and use ointment, and that a widow was deprived of 
these in the Vedic times as is the custom today. 

Patiloka ( 'TRcSR ) means the clan or the world of the husband. 
On her marriage a girl is said to go from the pttrloka ( — 

the father ’s house ) to the patiloka. 

$«T5JT fw: OfR I Av. I4.2.52. 

1 Cf* p. 93. Vahni the priest, generates Vahni the fire, through his 
daughters the Arapis. We have here a relationship puzzle which makes 
Vahni (fire) his own father, grand- father, sop and grandson and which 
fPAkos Arabia hi> wife, mother and sister, 
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( These yearning girls going from their father’s house to their 
husband’s ). 

There seems to have been a ceremonial severing of the bonds 
that bound her to her father’s house and binding her to her 
husband a clan. 

' ssk^rnru 3 rm mgm i Av. 14.1.17 

arm mgm sugd 1 Av. 14.1.18. 

( Like a gourd from its bond, from here ( the father’s house ) I 
release, not from there. ) 

( I release ( her ) from here, not from yonder. I make her well 
bound yonder (her husband’s house ) ). 

After this ceremonial binding, the girl belonged to her 
husband’s clan in life as well as in death. The following verse 
points out to an ancient pre-vedic usage by which a woman was 
cremated with her husband. 

?u mflr smrm Rq*r?r ?m wu srmr 

ui sttot 3 T 5 qr^u?rfl' mu srai snuoi u ur? 1 Av. 18.3.1 
( This woman choosing her husband’s world lies down by thee 
that are departed, O mortal, continuing the ancient practice. Give 
her wealth and progeny ) 

Later in the ceremonial a cow is substituted for the woman 
to guide the man on his way to the ancestors, and the woman 
is allowed to live and choose a mate. Even when the husband 
is dead she belongs to the patiloka. Only a man from her husband’s 
clan, can claim her. 8 If she marries outside the husband’s clan 
she has to perform certain rites by which union with the world 
of the new husband is ensured. 

ur qra are srtu 

qsfr^r m a# u far uWm n Av. 9. 5, 27 
wlr smim qfar : 

q: 3 i 3 r qafrqjT q%qrnsulTfrq II Av. 9.5.28 
( She who having gained a former husband, then gains another 
later one — if they ( both ) shall give a goat with five rice dishes, 
they shall not be separated. ) 

( The later husband comes to have the same world with his r$>, 
married spouse when he gives a goat with five rice dishes, with 

the light of sacrificial gifts. ) 

1 = Marathi 3Ts§sF. 

* Cfi P, 135 above. et0 * 
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— ( soasura and 8 oasru ) the father and mother of the 
husband ( bride speaking ) occur in both Rgveda and Atharvavedi 
stow l Rv. 10.28.1 

( My father-in-law has not come here ) 

^arr^fr *ar 5 j> nw vnr I Rv. 10.85.46 

( Be thou supreme over father-in-law and mother-in-law. ) 
wsrr^fr qfa san# ^ 

wqft ^rsrTqfr ^fr 1 Av. 14. 1.44 

(Be thou supreme among fathers-in-law, supreme among brothe. s 
in-law, supreme over sister-in-law, supreme over mother-in-law.; 

51^ wr *?»!■ sr qsjg; rirsr frrrjj I Av. 14.2.26 
( Wealful to thy father-in-law, pleasant to thy mother-in-law dc 
thou enter these houses ) 

whir l Av. 14.2.27 

( Be thou pleasant to the father-in-law. ) 
u nqw* *r<TTfcr *3^ I Av. 8.6.24 

( They that creep away from the sun, as a daughter-in-law away 
from her father-in-law ) 

The plural use of the word dvaiura ( ) suggests that it 
was used for the father of the husband, as also for his uncles and 
grandfather. 

The form of the benediction suggests that as soon as the 
( eldest ? ) son is married, he and his wife become the master and 
the mistress of the joint household even in the life-time of the 
father-in-law. 

The last example shows that the custom prevalent in India 
today, by which a daughter-in-law has to avoid her father-in- 
law, was well established in Atharvaveda times. There is one 
verse in which the word &rasru ( sg'sj ) is used of wife's mother. 
It appears to be a later usage. Primarily these terms apply to the 
husband's father and mother and have then been applied also to 
bride’s father and mother in the classical and modern period. 

ffe 3 TPJT ?T JTTTOcTir mitTR** I Rv. 10.34.3 

( The wife holds me aloof, the mother-in-law ( wife’s mother ) 
hates me. The wretched man finds no comforter. ) 

Nanandr ( )=[ From nanda to give pleasure ] the sister of 

the husband, ocpurs but once in each Veda in the marriage hymn t 
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vr«r l Rv. 10.85.46 
l Av. 14. 1.44 

( Be thou supreme over your sister-in-law ). 

Snusa ( ) — The daughter-in-law. 
fTT^iria an§ 5^57 1 

vrttt fvsr 3$nrn fira awr 1 Rv. 10,86.13 

( O Vrsakapuyi, wealthy, blessed with good sons and good dau- 
ghters-in-law, Indra will eat thy bulls, thy dear oblation, that 
effecteth much. Supreme is Indra over all ) 
ir *roT*cT 1 Av. 8.6.24 

( Who creep away from the sun as the daughter-in-law from her 
father-in-law. ) 

Syala (WH? ) — Wife’s brother. 

jaw* ^r^tri 5tT fasrreig: sn sr ar ansia: 1 Rv. 1. 109.2 
( For I have beard that you give wealth more freely than either 
son-in-law or the brother of the wife. ) 

Jamatr ( srmnj ) means son-in-law. The word is used a few 
times in Rgveda and is not found in Atharvaveda. 

At two places Vayu or Marut is called the jamatr of Tv&str. 
The exact meaning cannot be fixed in this*context, as the words 
are simply used as a term of address of Marut. In Rv. 8.2.20 
occurs the following verse. 

nir wra ani tot* srit?! 1 stwint 11 

( Be not evil towards us like an inauspicious son-in-law. Do 
not go away from us in the evening ) 

The word vijamatr appears to have the same meaning as the 
word jamatr ( just like the words ja, praja and vija). 

3T3TW fsrermrj: sh nt ut » Rv. 1. 109.2 

( I have heard that you two ( InJragni ) are better givers than 
either a son-in-law or a brother-in-law ( wife’s brother ). 1 

1 We need not infer from this qnotation that the son-in-law generally 
paid money to secure a bride. The verse immediately preceding ^this says 

fq mm *rw spspirii 3 ?r wt i ^ 1 

£v. 1.109,1 ( wishing for wealth I looked in spirit for kinsmen or for brothers 
IndrSgni ; No providence but yours alone is with me. ). The poet says that 
bis bloodkin has failed him. Next he turns to his affinies-tbe son-in-law 
and the brother-in-law— and finds that they are not much help either and so 
turns to Indra and Agni for help. 
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The word Syala ( ) occurs but once in Rgveda in the 
quotation given above. It probably means wife's brother though 
from the context the meaning cannot be definitely fixed. 

5 . Other words denoting relationship in general. 

There are a number of words which denote some kind of rela- 
tionship, but whose meaning cannot be fixed definitely. Such 
words are FTHTcT and and awg 3Tfcq- and suntan^ , 

tjrrm, fnr%, qvg and 

Sajata ( 55 f 5 rfcT ) ~ born together ; means brother or kinsman, 
srjrram xv stt *5 stst ^ srr rWn% 1 Av. 1.10.4 
(Call your brothers (other gods) and pay attention to our prayers) 
OTmrat art ufe > Av. 1.9.3 
( Give him highest rank among his kinsmen ( ? brothers ) ) 

1 Av. 19.46.7 
( Be controller of your kinsmen. ) 

*r*TTf*r ( sajatya ) means kinship. 

*r?n?tr frm i Rv* 3.54.16 

( The kinship of Asvins is indeed beautiful ) 

% *'■ sfgrar sifor i Rv. 8.27.10 

( 0 Gods, destroyers of foes, I have kinship and close alliance 
with you ). Here sajatya is coupled with the word dpyam. 
The negative form asajatya is found once, 
fg STT 5 J^ FT 3 TT* 5 Rr I* fiWTF SfT 1 

erqrPg: *nw- 3 WWWT 3 WTrf: 3 Vf cT^TT H 

Rv. 10.39.6 

(I am calling on you, listen to me Asvins. Help me as parents 
help their son ; without wealth, without dpi, without jnas and 
without sajdtija am I. Save me from this curse before it is too late). 
Here frsnw is coupled with jnas and dpi. 

The word jnas occurs once in Rgveda. 
t% hiwt w wnfrsfi ^srrare; i Rv. 1. 109.1 

( Longing for wealth I looked round, Oh IndragnI, for brothers 
( sajdtd ) and for kinsmen (jnas ) ). 

Jjftds as already noted occurs coupled with andpi and 
asajatya. 

The word jnati occurs a few times to denote relations or 
linsmen. 

*wrh%r«*r am toffor frnfi *r fft 1 Rv. 10. 11 7.9 

( Even twins do not have the same strength [ equal strength ] 
even those two who are jriatis do not give equally ( liberally ) X 
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Jnati seems to mean men belonging to the same kin-group in 
this context. 

sfr^rf^T ureifr vnm *rr?rq: <n% 5 P%; arsqa > 

Rv. 10.85.28; Av. 14.1.26 

( Her hue is blue red ; the clinging fiend is driven away. The 
kinsmen of the bride thrive, the husband is fast bound in bonds. ) 

tfVcTT crfa aiw m wi as 1 Rv. 10.66.14 

( Like pleased kinsmen, come at our desire, 0 Gods, and shake 

down treasures on us ) 

*ra fuaa: m3 3iqj| 3 twt j wt i Rv. 7.5 5.5 
( Let all the kinsmen sleep, let all people around sleep. ) 

Jnahmukha ( ) is a person who has taken on the appear- 

ance of a kinsman. In Atharvaveda reference is made to the 
souls of the Dasyus who commingle with the ancestors of a man, 
and taking on the likeness of those ancestors try to eat the offer- 
ings given to the dead. 

q ^rftlSTT: 3 Tfm 3 F*TTT% 

fasff u wvfo wwra; uwrr% fin* \ Av. 18.2.2b 

(Those barbarians, who having entered among the fathers 
( manes), having faces of the kinsmen, go about, eating what is 
not sacrificed, who bear Parapura and Nipura Agni shall blast 
them from this sacrifice) 

The words a pi, apyam and apitvam ocour very often. The first 
two words are very frequently used in Rgveda. The wore! api 
(enfit) occurs but once in Atharvaveda and that too in a vers* 
which is identical with a Rgveda verse. The word ocours in 
conjunction with other words like HlsTf, etc. Whether it 

means just friendship or some kind of kinship is not quite certain 
from the context, though the latter appears to be probable. 

sir ff spit rw ^rrginTrft sgrgq- msr mss w*®* 1 < ^ v - I - 2 ^-3 
( For here a father for his son, a kinsman for his kinsman and a 
friend for his choice friend doth worship) 

^ 3 TKu*r 1 Rv. I.IOJ.13 

(0 Agni, your kinship is with gods) 
qrS'qTrfg: * wm q Wlfil 1 Rv. 4.25.6 
( [ Indra] is neither api nor friend, nor jatni of him who does not 
press the Soma juice ). 

erfnr fani aiirg snfq sriVq ih-Ictt mfTWrWTqn; I Rv. 10.7.3 
( I regard Agni as my father, my apt, brother and eternal frienu 1 
swqrq 3 m*r ?nr: 1 ur qr i Rv. 7.1s- 1 

5 [ Annals. B. 0. R. I. ] 
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(Offer oblations in the mouth of the bounteous god whom we 
must serve — he who is our nearest api ). 

«V- wrfa: Rlaptw 1 l Rv. 8.45.18 
( Become our nearest Api. ) 

*tot 

frnw=I % 3TiT<Tferfa^riT q- q-qf q-q? q-qpr: I Av. 10.8.5 
( Know this Savitr six are the twins, one singly born. They claim 
relationship in him who among them is singly born ) 

The word anapi occurs once together with asajatyd and ajna. 
(cf. p.140). 

The word jami has been dealt with while discussing the words 
bhratr and svasr, ( p. 109 ). Besides meaning brother and 
sister, the word also shows general relationship. The word jami 
occurs together with its opposite ajami and also alone. Its 
derivatives jamya, jamit va and jumivat are also found. 

fa srrfa: iTJnqr fafar 3ir% fair l Rv. 1.75.4 
( You are the kinsman ( jami ) of mankind, O Agni, and their dear 
friend. ) 

q%4Tf % * anm* r qft fon% l Rv. 1.124.6 

( She, verily, exceeding vast, debareth from her sight neither kin 
( jami ) nor stranger ( ajami ) ) 

ftsm ngfs qr<££?ri strra atsrrrSr g gtrrife sifg 1 Rv. 4.4.5 
( Slacken the bows of the demon-driven, destroy our foes whether 
kinsmen ( jami ) or strangers [ ajami ] ) 

<7*1 rr^I^T 5T(fT Sttfa 3T3TTf& 3*ffT5tR( I Rv. 6.44. 1 7 

( Intoxicated therewith, 0 Hero Maghavan, kill our foes, the 
uniriendly — be they kinsmen or strangers ) 
tuqsr srqfar surtt: ?rqqisr u : 
sr§n *fa aw 1 Av. 2.7.2 

( Both the curse that is a rival’s and the curse that is of a kins- 
woman, what a priest from fury may curse— all that be under- 
neath our feet ) 

3TTT srfo 3T?H g STURMS 

^RTT^ct: stht -rgpRq an fsrrvr qrfqqig 1 Av. 4.1 9.1 
In this verse abandhukrt is the opposite of jamikrt thus bandhu 
and jami become synonymous. 

cRff SlTfafa R^cT q> p* aRTcTTR i Rv. 1. 1 66. 1 3 
( Such is out kinship ( jamitva ) that in former times you came to 
our help and gave us much ) 

nnwR ssur fa uiswr ^ y?? fafi^Rr ^ 

faym % ^ smfa T*r srrfagrg srr r Rr$ farfifa I Rv. 10.23.7 
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(Never, may this bond of friendship between the Rsi Vimada 
and you, be severed, 0 Indra. We know thou carest for us as a 
kinsman ( jamivat ). With us, 0 God, be thy auspicious friendship.) 

The word jamiiamsa occurs in Atharvaveda and means “the 
curse of kinsmen. ,f 

?ur fk&m g?r g^rfir iwiw qr^rtac 

wstott rt %% fr grrg I Av. 2.10.1 

( From Ksetriya, from perdition, from imprecation of kinsmen, 
from hatred do I release thee, from Varupa’s fetter ; free from 
guilt I make thee by my incantations; be heaven-and-earth 
both propitious to you. ) 

Bandhu ( ^*3 ) is another word denoting relationship of some 
kind. It is derived from the root bandh to bind, and means rela- 
tions by marriage in some modern dialects, but in Rgveda and 
Atharvaveda no such distinction in meaning between and other 
words like jami can be traced. 

qyirR uamtrtr srnjsTT *rspr*pr 

3 Tcrr»J*ft qvg 3 PTW rTCT I Av. IO.3.9 
( Driven forth by Varuna my enemies [who are my) kinsmen 
have gone unto unlighted space. Let them go to lowest darkness ) 
fborr 3 THrrr sFgsf wrar sfaqir I Rv. 1. 114.33 

( The sky is my father, my generator and close kin (vm%). This 
great earth is my mother, my bandhu (kinswoman)) 

^rtrfqr faercr i Rv. 3 . 5 4 . 1 6 

( The N&satyas are my parents kind to kinsmen— [ Enquiring 
after kinsmen ] ) 

qq r% fqt 3 R 7 U 3 P RSTTO: uftrw 1 Rv. 8.21.4 

( We the kinless worshippers have drawn thee hither, 0 Indra of 
numerous kin. ) 

ftTHT^rfr mgFf 1 Av. 12.5.43 

( ( She ) severs his paternal connections, causes to perish his 
maternal kin. ) 

JSabhi ( «itw) also means kin or relation. 

i tfTmuV sprint ^rptut aFrswi^fr 1 Rv. 9.89.4 
( The jami sisters who are sanabhi ( close kin t ) brighten him 
and strengthen the vigorous racer ) 

The ten fingers are called jami and sanabhi 

snri rstt fk 5JT3 ?nfhRW aror %f;nwqrjf ttcp ' R v * 2 * 3*9 
( May Tvastr lengthen out our progeny and kindred and may 
they reach the place which gods inhabit ) 
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ift wnr hssp 

3 iqr (TW rat i Av. 6.6.3 

( Whoever, 0 Soma, shall assail us, of the same kindred and also 
a stranger — draw away his strength ) 

sRm T$T?rFr 5 cTrr^Tf sq-mw* 
riFT ^Rrnr^rT sn'Tfr qfoqtrr sr-ir *r : I Av. 1.30.1 

( 0 all ye gods, ye Vasus, protect this man, likewise you Adityas, 
watch over him ; him let not one related, nor one unrelated — him 
let not any deadly weapon of men reach ) 

Jami and ajami , tipi and anupi, sanabhi and anyanabhi, aajata 
and asajatya, jnas and ajnas are pairs meaning kin and not kin. 
Their connotation, so as to differentiate the one from the other, 
cannot be fixed. ’ 

The words TFT ( day a ) and ( dayaJa ), which are so fre- 

quent in later legal literature, occur but once or twice in 
Rgveda and Atharvaveda. 

Ddya occurs once in Rgveda and means portion or reward, 
sraw tut fif»rapcr n?r qirr (?rT : 1 Rv. 10.1 14.10 

( These — horses — when the driver is settled at home, receive the 
reward — allotted portion — of their exertion ) 

The word duyada occurs twice in Atharvaveda in an identical 
context The meaning is not quite clear, except that some 
general kinship is indicated. It may also mean heir. 

•r srrsrnr rswcRirre 

rlr ^r<rp? 1 Av. 5.18.6 

( The Brahman is not to be killed, like fire, by one who holds 
himself dear ; for Soma is his Dayada ( ? heir ), Indra his pro- 
tector against imprecations) 

3 pTRlr n'- q^srrq: # 1 Av. 5.18.14 

{ Agni verily our guide, Soma is called our heir) 

It is proposed to discuss, especially from the sociological point 
of view, the various kinship terms enumerated above and also 
some others, in the next part of this paper. 

* Api = one who is near, therefore a neighbour. In sanabhi, nabhi is 
home or house ; sanabhi = belonging to the same household. Anyanabhi = 
belonging to another household. Jha means to know ; ^therefore jfidti may 
mean acquaintances. Bajata are those who are born together and are there- 
fore brothers. Bandhu are those who are bound together, are therefore affi- 
nies. Such meanings oan be derived from the meanings of the root, but their 
aotual use. shows that one word was often used for another and all generally 
mean “ kindred. " 



OLDEST DATED MANUSCRIPT OB 1 SAYANA’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE SAMAVEDA— 

Dated Thursday, 31st March 1463. 

BY 

P. K. GODE, M. A. 

While examining the manuscripts in the Limaye collection 1 
acquired by the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, in 1938, I found in it a 
Ms of the Samavedarth aprakasa by the celebrated Sayanacarya. 
It consists of about 235 folios ( size — 111 in. x 5 in. ) and is 
written on thick country paper which though old is well pre- 
served. I wa‘s particularly interested in this Ms 2 because of 
its early date of copying which is recorded on the last folio 235 
in the following colophon : — 

CTzwraripn hihstut ^tri 

II II IJ II *ur[ crW #51 ^ ? ir(5)u II 

3JW II II 

! This collection was presented to the Institute by Mr. Shambhurao 
Govind Limaye of Aete ( Satara Dist.) It contains about 450 Mss. An anc- 
estor of Mr. Limaye of the name Sakho Anant, Limaye who flourished bet- 
ween A. D. 1800 and 1840 had a passion for collecting Mss. He was in the 
employ of Mahadevabhat Patvardhan, the son of Parashurambbau Patvar- 
dhan, the renowned ancestor of the Raja of Sangli. He appears to have 
been a Phadanis or finance Secretary of Mahadevabhat Patvardhan S3 he 
is called in the oolophons of some of the Mss in the Limaye collection as 
“ Sakhopant Limaye Atfekar Phadanis.” Vaficha^vara alias Kutti Eavi com- 
posed his commentary on the HiranyakesisUtra at the desire of Sakhopant 
Limaye between A. D. 1816 and 1828. ( Vide my article on Kutti Eavi, 
Annals, Vol. XX, pp. 9-20). It is remarkable that Sakhopant Limaye 
maintained his interest in Sanskrit learning in tact inspite of the demolition 
of the Maratha Empire that was then taking place between 1800 and 
1840 A. D. 

2 This Ms contains SSyapa’s commentary on the Uttararci of the Sama- 
veda ( 21 chapters ). The colophons of the several adhyayas will be found on 
folios 13, 24, 34, 50, 63, 75, 89, 99, 112. 126, 134, 147, 158, 165, 172, 182, 188, 196, 
210, 228, 235. The date of this Ms as found recorded in the colophon quoted 
above would be equivalent to Thursday, 31st March 146S A. D. ( Vide Indian 
( continued on next page ) 

6 | Annals, B. O. R. L ] 
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The above colophon agrees with the colophons in the edition 
of this work published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 1 The Mss used 
for this edition are briefly mentioned by the editor in his 
Sanskrit Introduction to Yol. V of this Edition. a He does not, 
however, record any dates of the Mss used by him. I have no 
means of examining the Mss material used for the other editions 
of this work referred to in the British Museum Catalogue . 8 It 
appears, however, that the Mss of Sayana’s commentary on the 
Sdmaveda are not numerous. Aufrecht records about 16 Mss in 
his Catalogue Catalogorum viz. Part 1 ) p. 709-10. 1283, 3004, 3005 4 
Khn. 2, Ben. 16, 17, Brl. 40, Burnell 5 ll b , Rice. 62, Peters 6 2. 
178, W. 1424; 7 Part If, p. 283 — Uiwar 8 223,226. Out of the 

Ephemeris , V, p. 128 ). The iitfu and the week day recorded in the Ms read: 
“ U \ utt ” which ought to read “ ^ ?? git ” as “ ^ ” would give us 

Monday 21st March 1463 while “ jg ” gives us Thursday, 31st March 1463. 
Evidently the writing of “ % ’* for “ ? ? ” and *• if?) ” for “ jj7 [ ” is due to 
soribal error. 

1 Bib. Ind. New Series. Vol. I, 1874 ( Calcutta, A. S. B. ) ed. by Satya- 
vrata SamS^rami ( vide p. 936 ) ; Vol. II, ( 1876 ) ; Yol. Ill, ( 1876 ), Vol. IV, 
( 1877 ) ; Yol. V ( 1878 ). 

E Out of the 4 Mss used by SamSsramI one belonged to Pandit RSmasastri 
of Benares, another belonged to Gaudasvami, the guru of the Editor ( at 
Benares) and the remaining two Mss belonged to the Editor himself. No 
details of these Mss have been recorded by the Editor. 

3 Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Mss ( Supplement for 1906-1928 ) by L. D. 
Barnett, London, 1928, p. 1197-1198. These editions may be briefly indicated 
here: — (1 ) 11)12 — Edn. by Raja'uimar Vedatirtha with notes and Bengali 
Translation. ( 2 ) 1919— ed. by Durgadasa Lahiri with Beng. Trans, and 
notes. ( 3 ) 1000— Reprint of Rev. J. Stevenson’s Eng, Tran, of the text pub. 
at London ( 1842 ) ; ( 4 ) 1007— Griffith’s Trans. 2 Edn. Benares ; ( 5 )—19l4 
Ed. by Y. V. De, Jagatpur, Text, Commentary and Beng. Tran. ( 6 ) 1917 — 
Ed. by Surendranatha and Revstikanta, Text, comm, and Bong. Tran. etc. 

4 Vide India Office Mss Catalogue, Part I ( Vedic Mss ), 1887, p, 1G No. 

1283 b is styled as “modern” while Nos, 3004 and 3005 are also modern 
being “ copied for Bombay Government ” 

* Vide Burnell’s Cata. of Tanjore Mss, Part I, London, 1879 p. ll b No 

date recorded. 

6 Beport II. ( 1884) by Peterson, p. 178— No date recorded. This Ms is 
from the list of Uiwar Mss. 

1 Weber’s Cata. of Berlin Mss, 1886, p. 16— Ms No. 1424 dated Saka 1772 
* A. D. 1850. 

* Cata. of Uiwar Mss. by Peterson, Bombay, 1892, p. 9 No. 223 — 2 oopies 
( No dates recorded ), No. 226 ( No date recorded, though No. 225 the text 
of S&mavedosamhita is dated Sam vet 1675 = A. D. 1619 ). 
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above Mss I have examined about ten as described in Catalogues 
and find that no dates for them are recorded in their descriptions. 
The Berlin Ms represented by Aufrecht’s entry “ W. 1.424 ” is 
dated Saka 1772 = A. T). 1850 and hence has no chronological 
value. The remaining four Mss viz. Khn. 2, Ben. 16,17, Brl. 40 
and Rice 62 are not available to me and hence I am unable to 
say if any of them hear any date. Judging, however, by the 
paucity of the Mss of Sayana’s commentary on the Samaveda and 
also the paucity of early dates for these Mss I am inclined to 
think that the Ms of the Limaye collection bearing the date 
Samvat 1520 or A. D. 1463 is the oldest dated Ms of the Sama - 
vedarth-aprakasa of Sayana and as such should be extremely use- 
ful to scholars interested in a critical edition of this com- 
mentary. 1 

It would now be useful to record the dates of Mss of Sayana’s 
commentary on the Rgveda. Fortunately my friend Mr. N. S. 
Sontakke, the Editor of the Poona Edition 2 of the Rgveda has 
done this work to some extent. He gives us a detailed account 
of the Mss procured by him for his edition. The following 
tabular statement will show clearly the chronology of the dated 
Mss used by Mr. Sontakke •• — 


Source of Ms 

Reference 

Sarh 

$aka 

A. D. 

Remarks 

1. B, 0. R. Institute 
( Govt. Mss Library) 

No. 18 b of 
1870-71 

1609 

1 

1553 



No. 5 of 
1916-18 

♦ • . 

1739 

1817 


»» 

No. 18* of 
1870-71 

1609 

... 

1 

1553 j 

i 



1 Mr. M. M. Patkar of the B. O. R. Institute has prepared a specimen list 
of variants ( Vide Appendix ) as found in this Ms after comparing it with the 
text of Sayana’s commentary on the Samaveda as published in the Bib- 
liotheca Indica edition of 1874-78. From these variants collected by him 
from this Ms for Chap. I, of Uttararci — commentary it appears that they 
materially differ from those in the Bib. Ind. Edition. 

® Rgveda with SSyapa’s commentary ( Vaidic Samshodhan Mandat, 
Poona, Vol. I, 1933 ) Introduction, pp. 1-3. 
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Source of Ms. 

: Reference 

Samvat , Saka 

A . 1 ). 

Remarks 

2. Oriental Institute 

1 

I ! 



Baroda 

No. 

1879 

1823 



! No. 12132 

1879 

1823 

i 


No. 12231 

1877 

1821 


Sanskrit College 

nil 




Benares 

( 3T Ms ) 

1851 

1795 


Chidambar Dikshit 





of Badli ( Dist. 

* Ms 

1596 

1674 


Belgaum ) 





nil 

*r Ms 

i 1606 

1684 

Vide p. 8 - 

Palace Library 




Sanskrit 

Mysore 

T Ms 

1895 

1849 

Introduc- 





tion 


It would be seen that the earliest dated Ms of Sayana’s com- 
mentary on the Rgveda bears the date Samvat 1609 = A. D. 1553, 
These two Mss belong to the B. O. R. Institute ( Govt. Mss. 
Library ) and were copied 90 years later than the Ms of Sayana’s 
commentary on the Sdmaveda in the Limaye collection. 

The Oriental Institute Baroda, possesses some dated Mss 1 of 
Sayane/s commentaries in addition to those recorded in the above 
statement. These are as follows; — 


Commentary on 

Reference 

Sam, 

Saka 

A. D. Reference 

1 

Adhdnamantra 

No. 11085 


1802 

1880 

Rgvedasamhitd 

No. 110226 

• • • 

1796 

1874 

Do 

No. 236 

1816 


1760 Astaka I 

Altar eyabr ah mana 

No. 10989 


1795 

1873 Adhy. 1-20 

Kusmd ndahomama ntra 

No. 1142] 

1902 


1846 

Rudra 

No. 4516 

1819 


1763 

6atapathabrahmana 

No. 10412 

1578 


1522 Kanda 11 

Do 

No. 10413 

1666 

... 

1610 Do 

Do 

No 12071 

1586 

... 

1530 Kanda 2 

Sauranukta 

No. 2261 

• • • 

1702 

1780 From Rv. 

Do 

No. 4524 


1698 

1776 

Aitareyopanisadbhaqya- 

rtharalnamald 

No. 284 


1707 

1785 ; 

1 


1 G. 0. S. XXVII, Vol. I— Vedic Mss ( Baroda 1925 ) pp. 1-20. 
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In the above statement the Ms of Sayana’s commentary on the 
datapath a brahmana (No. 10412) is dated A. D. 1522. This copy 
was written 59 years later than the copy of Sayana’s Samaveda- 
rthaprakaki ( dated A. d. 1463 ) in the Limaye collection. 

I close this note on the oldest dated Ms of the Samavedartha- 
prakasa with a request to scholars for reporting to me any Ms of 
Sayana’s commentary on the Samaveda or the Bigveda copied 
earlier than A. D. 1463. 


APPENDIX* 

The following specimen list shows the variants of the text of 
the Samavedaprakdsa as found in the Bibliotheca Indica Edition of 
1874-78 and the oldest dated Ms of the work in the Limaye 
collection of the B. O. R. Institute copied in A. D. 1463. 


Bibliotheca edition Limaye coll. Ms of Samvat i 52 o = A. D. 1463 


Page 

Line 

Reading 

Fol. 

Line 

Reading 

1 

1 1 


1 

3 

3Tri%3fisjT(T 

2 

1 


i b 

6 

€hnfln 

2 

3 

cPfnuuTu frn% 

i b 

7 

^cwrfSr frrOr 

2 

7 


O 

9 


2 

1 r 


i b 

i< 

om. 

2 

13 

5T^r«r h 

2 a 

1 


2 

r 7 


2 

3 


2 

21 


2 

S 


3 

7 

2 a 

8 

srhn* 

4 

7 


4 

12 

3TOTT 

5 

1 


2 b 

2 

3Twsfhnq; 

7 
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THE FORMATION OF KONKANl* 

BY 

S, M. KaTRE, M.A., Ph.D., ( London ). 

Third Person, Remote Demonstrative and Correlative Pronoun 

§ 249. While the first and second person pronouns separate 
themselves from the ordinary group of adjectives in not having 
different forms for the three genders, the other pronouns agree 
with this class by having separate forms for the three genders, 
sing. plur. 

Direct masc. to, fem. ti, neut. te masc. te, fem, tyo, neut. ti 

Oblique masc. ") ta , fem. ti masc. ) 

neut. r neut. r ta 

) fem. ) 

Thus the distinction between maso. and nsut, is only in the 
direct case, and between maso. and fem. in the direct sing, and 
plur. and oblique sing. only. The regular postpositions apply to 
oblique forms given above, as in the case of substantives or 
adjectives. 

The origin of the direct forms is to be traced to the oblique in 
OI-A. and MI-A. forms tasya •* tassa from which the regular obl- 
ique forms are obtained. The -o of the masc. form and the -e of 
the neut. show that all the EonkanI forms derive from the -~ka- 
extension of the corresponding OI-A. forms. 

As in all modern I-A. languages the third person is also used 
as the remote demonstrative pronoun for which there are no sep* 
arate forms. It is also used as the correlative pronoun. 

Proximate Demonstrative Pronoun 

§ 250. The forms are 

sing. plur. 

Direct masc. ho, fem. hi neut. he maso. he, fem. hyo, neut. hi 

Oblique masc. neut. ha, fem. hi maso. fem. neut. h& 

As above, these forms derive from the -ka- extension of OI—A. 
esa-, or more possibly from Vedio asaka u . 

All the postpositions employed with nouns are also used with 
this pronoun. 

Relative Pronoun 

§ 251. The relative pronoun Jo, ji, je ( Sk . ya-Jear) gives the 
following scheme ’* 

* Continued from the Annals Vol. XX Part ( i ) p. 48. 

7 [ Annals, B, O. R. I. ] 
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sing. plur. 

Direct masc. jo, fern, jl, neut. je masc. je, fem. jye , neut. ji 

Oblique masc. neut. ''a, iem.ji masc. fern. neut. jti 

Father Stephens ( Arte , § 91 ) records for the fem. obi. plur. 
the formal (i. e. in his transcription s z~i ). 

§ 252. Father Stephens ( Arte, § 93 ) quotes also the following 
oblique forms 1 

sing. plur. 

to fem. He. neut. tea fem. tici, nasc. neut. tea 

masc. 

ho fem. hie. masc. neut. hya fem. hi a , masc. neut. hea 

zo fem. zie, masc, neut. zea fem. zi . maso. neut. zea 

Interrogative Pronoun 
§ 253. The forms are •* 

sing. plur. 

Direct masc. honu , fem. koni, neut. hoy a masc. f. neut. koya 
Oblique masc. koria masc. f. neut. fcoph 

For the Instrumental we have for all genders and numbers 
the form kon-e . 

Observe that the difference in gender so far as this pronoun is 
concerned is the least, now surviving in the direct case only in 
s. gs. and old gx. as given by Father Stephens. In all other 
dialects the distinction is lost. 

The origin of this form is to be traced to A.pabhramsa kavayu. 
On its cognates in Pali and other languages see L’indo-aryen 

p. 202. 

Reflexive Pronoun 

§ 254. The forms noticed are = 

sing. plur. 

Direct s. gs. '• m. f. n. ap(p)ana s. gs. m. f. n. ap(p)ana 

x. nx. apuij. x. nx. apuy 

gx. apana or Upon apana or apery 

Oblique s. gs. x. nx. apna s. gs. nx. x. cipng, 

gx. apnya gx. apyyft 

For the instrumental sing, form, we have, in addition to the 
Usual pronominal form apye, apya-ne. 
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For the genitive we have two types of the -lo forms : apn~Ho 
and up-lo. 

Like cognate forms in all NI-A, languages Konkanl ap{p)aria 
is derived from Sk. Utman, Pk. appu , 1 atta through the genitive 
in MI-A oppano in sing, and appartam in the plur. 

Pronominal adjectives 

§ 255 From the relative, demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns we have the following adjectives: jit-la , itrto, titlo and 
kit-lo. 

Konkanl s. gs. keddo x. gx. nx. kedo corresponds to Marathi 
kevcfha, deriving from MI-A. keva(fdhaa-{ of. L’indo-aryen, p. 203 ). 

Similar to jillo, tit-lo, kitlo and Ulo we have s. gs. }as-lo, iaslo, 
kaslo and aslo. 

CONJUGATION 

§ 256. The verbal system of Konkanl, like the nominal 
system, is based largely on a simplification of the OI-A. and 
MI-A. systems, both in phonology as well as in morphology. 
Already in Sanskrit the Subjunctive had disappeared and the 
complex Vedio morphology of the verbs into the present, perfect 
and Aorist systems with model forms was limited only to the 
present system. But certain features lost in the classical Sanskrit 
stage were preserved in the early MI- 4. dialects, and these 
archaisms are seen in many NI-A. languages in the North-West 
of India. For these survivals see L’indo-aryen , pp. 237-38. The 
nominal phrase system had already replaced the earlier 4'sdio 
verbal system in the Epic age under favourable circumstances 
and the only living system of the verbal forms consisted of the 
Indicative of the present and Future and the Imperative of the 
present. 

As a result of this gradual change the NI-A. verbal system is 
based on two groups of forms. ( 1 ) a group which may properly 
be called the verbal group, reposing on the present system of 
OI-A. and (2 ) a group comprising nominal forms more or less 
dependent on the above group. 

l MI-A, appa~ is to bo traced to the abhinidhana doctrine of tho PrSti- 
&tkhyas which gives the insertion of tbe stop corresponding to the nasal in 
group stop + nasal. Thus Sk. Utman roust have been pronounced as Qtpman 
^*3 tpman >MI-A. appa . — 
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For a general survey of the verbal themes in Marathi see 
Jules Bloch, Formation de la longue maraihe, § 228 ff. ( pp. 225ff) 
and for New-Indo-Aryan, L'indo-aryen , pp. 238ff. 

Themes 

§ 257. The MI-A. verbal themes depend on the following 
two systems of 01“ A x 1° The present system on which is based 
the present and future indicative, the present imperative, the 
present participle and the infinitive ; 2° The past passive parti- 
ciple. 

§ 258. The roots of Konkanl are either active or passive in 
sense, the passive being intransitive and the active being transi- 
tive. Roots have a simple as well as a causal form. The three 
sources of the verbal bases are ; ( a ) Present active bases, ( b ) 
Present passive bases and (c ) Past passive participles of 01- A, 

§ 259. As in Marathi ( La langve marathe, § 329 ) only two verbs 
in Konkanl have conserved traces of the old alternanoe between 
the strong and weak stems : mar-td, kar-ta : me-llo, ke-llo. On 
this analogy other themes derived from OI-A. bases in -r- show 
similar alternance : s. gs. ( vhartl ) 1 vhellcr ( OI-A. apa-hr- ) 

Elsewhere the opposition between the themes is maintained 
by suppletism : 

s. gs. va-tta, inf. vocuka “ to go ” ppp. gs-llo ( OI-A. gala-) 
( OI-A. vr-tya- ) 

s. gs. dsuka “ to be ” ( Sk. dkseti ) 1 jdrllo ( jala - ) 

§ 260. When the Konkanl theme is based on an earlier verbal 
base, it is generally that of the present. Of the traces of the 
different classes of verbal bases we have themes with the suffixes 
-o-: kha-umk ( khadati ), khan-umk ( khanati ), mor-umk _>( marate ), 
baisuk ( upa-viiati ), etc. 

Themes with the suffix -aya-x a. gs. u$duka (uddayati ), kdppuka 
( kalpayati ), cabbuka ( carvayati ), mdgguka ( mdrgayati ), etc. In 
general all causatives belong to this class. 

Themes with the suffix -ya~- s. gs. ubjata, ( ul-padyate ), ndm- 
ciika ( nrtyati ), ns. ngs. mdnnuka ( manyate ), etc. Under this cat- 
egory oome all the passive verb} of OI-A. : s. gs. dissuka ( drs- 
yate ), voccuka (*vrtyate ), etc. 


1 BSOtf. 8.795*813, 
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Themes with a nasal : s. gs. jan-ta ( janali ) ; band-ta ( bandhati, 
badhnati), vind-ta ( MI-A, vindha-i, OI-A. mjadh -), sinduka ( MI-A. 
chinda-i, OI-A. chid- ). 

In the case of s. gs. bhettuka ( OI-A. bhettum ) we have a base 
deriving from the infinitive, just as in jdgayta ( OI-A. jagrat- ) 
we have one from the present participle. 

§ 261. A very large number of KohkanI verbal bases are 
derived from the past passive participle of OI-A- : s. gs. bhag- 
uku, bhagg-uki ( bhagna-), lagguka ( lagna- or lagyate ) sukk-uka 
( s'iska - ), kad-uka ( OI-A. krsta MI-A. kaddha-), ghat-aka 
( ghrsta-) etc. 

Some of these, like s. gs. Idgg-uka, may be derived alterna- 
tively from the present passive base or the past passive partici- 
ple, but in the active voice. A majority of these verbs are in- 
transitive in nature, but a few exceptions like kad-uka, ghdt-uka 
are transitive in character. 

§ 262. From the nature of its derivation many a verbal theme 
shows a semantic gradation •• s. gs. ghat-ta “ churns ” in opposi- 
tion to ghas-ia “ polishes ”. Similarly mar-ta ( marate ) “ dies ” 
in opposition to mar-ta ( marayati ) ** beats 

§ 263. The causatives are formed in several ways. The ex- 
ample quoted in the preceding paragraph shows an exceptional 
formation with a definite semantic change in the root meaning 
itself and cannot he brought under the system of causative 'for- 
mation in Konkanl. The chief characteristic is the -aya- mor- 
pheme which becomes -ava- in the infinitive formation, added 
on to the simple forms. 

1°. With vrddhi of the radical vowel of the simple root and 
the morpheme - aya -• s. gs. paqL-ta •' pafay-td ( OI-A. patati, 
MI-A. pada-i ) ; naturally the vrddhi affects only the radical -a-. 

2°. By the simple addition of the - aya - morpheme without 
any change in the radical vowel ; bas—ta- basciy-td ( upa—visati ) , s 
mar-ta • maray—td ( marayati ) ; kar—ta-karay-ta ( karoti : karayati ) ; 
cor-td- co ra y—td ( 01— A. corayati ), tuk-ta-tukkay-i & { tulayati ), vtk- 
td vihay-td ( vikri-). 

3°. In a few cases the morpheme - aya - is replaced by the 
Sanskrit causal base of kr-‘ karaya- - bas-td, basay-ia : bas-kdray - 
-ta ( upa-visati ) ; nidd-a~ta , nidda-y-td ■ nid-kdray-ta ; ut{t)ay-t~a • 
ut-karayta ' in this case we have already the -aya~ morpaeme in 
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the simplex, and the causative is formed with the morpheme 
-karaya- added on to the original radical ut- ( Sk. utthu-, Pk. 
utthar). Similarly we have s. gs. ubra-ta : ubra-kdray-ld, “stands” 
“ causes to stand 

4 °. In the case of themes ending in vowels in MI-A. and 
Konkanl, we have the morpheme - vaya - instead of - aya s. gs. 
kha-tta : kha-vay-ta ( khad ~) ; pi-tta ; pi-vay-ta ( 01 - A piba-> 
MT-A. pia -). 

5°. Father Maffei ( p. 133 ) says that of the verbs ending in n 
(i. e, in our system v through 01 - A. -m-) some are made causa- 
tive by adding and changing the n into n : gx. r. dduii “ to 
run ” : dawniai “ cause to run ' ’. This statement is due to mis- 
understanding the nature of the verbal themes. In such cases 
we have denominatives from nominal extensions of the primitive 
verbal bases. Thus s. gs. dhavtd: dhavay-ta ( rather a rare forma- 
tion ) may be opposed to s. gs. dhdv-da-y-td which is a denomi- 
native of s. gs. dhdvaridi f. the act of running. It has nothing to 
do with the morpheme -a ^- 1 of Gujarati or -dr- of Sindhi. The 
suffix -vandi ( Sk. *vrnda-ka, *vrnd-i-ka ) is similarly added to 
01 - A. bhramr, s. gs. bhov- and we have bho-vinqli “ the act of 
moving round, walking, strolling,’' whence are derived Kon. 
bhffv-ta, bhov-ay-ta, bhov(ld-y-td. The denominative feature of the 
examples quoted above are beyond suspicion. 

6 °. A few verbs borrowed from Kanarese follow the Kannada 
pattern for causal formation : s. gs. baraitd : barsuy-ta, old gx, 

( Fr. Stephens, § 119 ) gives on this pattern the 01- A, verb bhogtd 
bhbgbssita corresponding to s. gs. bhog-td : bhoggay-td. 

§ 264. In such cases where the simplex itself is in appear- 
ance a causative, e. g. s. gs. jdg-ay-ta “ awakens, ” we have the 
true simplex in a derived form : jdgi jattd “ wakes up. ” 

In the formation of the causative bases above I have given 
the normal indicative present form instead of the usual infinitive 
to understand better the morpheme which transforms the simple 
base into the causative. Rangel in his Gramatica da Lingua 
Concani prefers to treat in a very meagre and cursory fashion 

1 In 8. gs. bhitta, x. bhiyeta : bhisdatya we have perhaps the same pheno- 
menon as in Gujarati and sindhi, for the nominal form is s. gs. bhtdi. This 
is probably a borrowing in Kohkatju. Again in the s. gs. forms pind-ta : pin- 
(trUy-tn we have the morpheme -r3y-, i, e., *-ar-Uya- 
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(p, 172, §§318, 319 ) the denominatives and causatives, and gives 
the infinitive ending -unc, -one, ( our -urnk or -omk ) for denomi 
natives and onne ( our -ournk) for causatives. Other grammars 
of Kohkanl also use the infinitive forms to illustrate the deriva- 
tion of themes. 

§ 265. The regularising process in the dialects of Kohkanl 
may be illustrated very well indeed by a study of these causal 
formations. A few examples will suffice here. Corresponding 
to the first type of causatives in new Indo-Aryan which is cha- 
racterised by the gunaiing of the radical vowel ( see U indo-aryen, 
p. 242 ) we have Hindi, Marathi, Kashmiri mar- “ to die ” : 
mar- “ to beat ” found also in the dialects of Kohkanl. But in 
the following cases we have the regular forms : 

Mar. tut-ne - to(f-ne corresponds to s. gs. thumt-ta- thumt-ay-td. 
Hindi chut-nd : chor-na, „ sut-td- sutt-ay-ta. 

Similarly corresponding to the second type of causatives ( L’indo- 
aryen , p. 244 ) we have in 

Hindi Mkh-na'- mkha-na but in Konk. s. gs. suk-ta ■ mkk-ay-ta 
pak-na' paka-na pik-ta: pAkk-ay-ta 

bdj-nd : baja-na vdj-ia- vajjay-ta 

etc. 

Thus both types have merged in Kohkanl and examples like pad- 
id' pacjl-ay-ta are rather illustrations of the two processes com- 
ing together for normalizing the causative formation. 

Flexion 

§ 266. It is interesting to note here that s. gs. have 'simpli- 
fied greatly the regular flexion of verbs corresponding to the 
Christian dialects. Instead of the distinct personal desinences 
belonging to the three persons s. gs. have generalized them into 
a normal form for the plural and two only for the singular-first •* 
second-third. 

The Present Indicative or Historic Present in Kohkanl dialects 

§ 267. The desinences of 01- A. for the present indicative 
have survived up to the new Indo-Aryan stage giving us the 
normal inflexion in the new I-A. speech. The following table of 
correspondences of these desinences will make their connexion 
clear : 
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OI-A 

MI- A. 

Apabhramsa 

Konkanl 

Sing. 1 -ami 

-ami 

-ami, -avi, -a 

-U ( s. gs. x. nx. gx. ) 

2 -asi 

-asi 

-asi, -ahi 

gx. -asi, x. mgx. -ai 

3 -ati 

-at 

-at 

-a ( s. gs. x. nx. gx. ) 

Plur. 1 - amah 
(amo) 

-amo 

-alia 

x. nx. gx. -au, s. gs. 
ati 

% - atha 

-aha 

-aha, -aim 

ogx. -ath, x. nx. -at, 
s. gs. -ati. 

3 -anti 

-anti 

-anti, ahi 

ogx. s. gs. -ati, n. nx. 


Thus we have in Konkanl = 


Sing. Plur. 

1 x. nx. gx. zatf;, s. gs. jat(t)u x. nx. gx. zata , s. gs. y jat{t)ali 

2 ogx. zatasi, x, nx. gx. zatai , ogx. zatath , x. nx. gx. 

s. gs. jat{l)a s. gs. jat(t)uti 

3 x. nx. gx. zata, s. gs. ogx. zatati, s. gs. j at ati, x. nx. 

jat{t)a gx. zatat 

From the root meaning s to be ” we have > 

Sing. Plur. 

1 gx. x. nx. atu , s. gs. assa x. nx. gx. asau, s. gs. assati 

2 ogx. asasi, x. nx. gx. ami, ogx. amt{h\ x. nx. gx. asat, 

s. gs. assa s. gs. assati 

3 gx. x. nx. asa, s. gs. assa ogx. asati, s. gs, assati, 

x. nx, gx. asat 

§ 268. From the two examples quoted above we see clearly 
both the relationship and the difference between Konkanl and 
Marathi. In old Marathi the desinences are directly added to the 
verbal base in opposition to tbe participial base of modern 
Marathi in -t In Konkanl, already during Father Stephen’s time, 
the participial base in -t had replaced the regular base, and the 
desinences were added to this base. The only partial exception to 
this is the Toot “ to be ”, s. gs. assuka , x. nx. gx. asufak , in the 
singular where the direct root is adjoined to the terminations. 

In the plural formation we have for the first person gx. nx. 
asiau in addition to asau, s. gs. astati in addition to assati ; these 
alternative forms show continuity ’of action in addition to the 
present indicative sense. In the case of all other verbal bases 
the participial theme replaoes the simple indicative base of tbe 
present. Alternatively if a t- be affixed to the desinences quoted 
in tbe preceding article, we get the desinences of the present 
added to the simple rooi 
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§ 269 . Notes on the Desinences of the present . — From the pho- 
nological point of view there is some difficulty in explaining the 
first person sing, and plur. terminations. A possible suggestion 
has been made by Jules Bloch ( L'indo-aryen, p. 247 ) that these 
may have been affected by the pronoun of the first person hau. 
Thus KonkanI -fi is connected with Panjabi and Sindhi -71, re- 
sulting perhaps from the premature dropping of the final ~i of 
OI-A. -arm ( .La langur mar at In:, § 236, p. 234 ). For a slightly 
parallel but different explanation see Louis H. Gray : Observa- 
tions on Middle Indian Phonology, BSOS. 8. 567 IT. 

In the second person sing. gx. -asi or -asi we have the survi- 
val of 0 & MI-A. ~a.si, whereas in x. modgx. nx. -at ( *~a~ai) 
we have the Apabhramsa ending -ahi. Similarly in the plur. 
form old gx. of Father Stephens preserves the archaic ~atha, lost 
elsewhere. The x. nx. modgx. s. gs. -at(i) for the second person is 
dearly taken over from the third person plur. form. In s. gs, 
this has replaced both the first and second person endings. 

The participial themes of KonkanI differ from the correspond- 
ing themes of Marathi in that the inflexion does not show any 
differences of gender which characterise Marathi. 

§ 270. For a discussion of the sense of this Present Indicative 
in modern I-A. languages see Bloch, La langue marathe, § 238 
( p. 236ff. ). 

Imperative 

§ 271. The terminations of the Imperative in KonkanI are as 
follows : — 

Sing. Plur. 

1 old gx. mod. gx. missing, old gx. s. gs. ~,~yd, x. -i-fi 

( Maffei, p. 109) -un-gi 

% old gx. s. gs. ~i, x. gx. nx. old gx. -ya, s. gs. -ye, x. 

zero -»“5, gx. -at, s. gs. -ati 

3 old gx. and mod. gx. -f„ old gx. -unti, mod. gx. ~u, 

x. -u-di s. gs. -o x. -undi s, gs. -oti 

Characteristically the first person imperative is never used in 
KonkanI dialects except in Maffei’s Grammar in the singular, 
but the plural is attested in all the dialects. The plural appears 
to be connected with the optative ending, of. Pali vatteyyam, 
vatteyamho, or °-yyamo. 
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The second person singular in s. gs. and old gx. -i is connected 
with OI-A. -(d) hi, which has already become -i in Apabhramsa 
cf. Alsdorf, Harivamsapurdna, p. 169 ). The zero grade in x. nx. 
mod. gx. represents the OI-A. and MI- A. -a as in gaccha. The 
old gx., s. gs. -yd is in analogy with the first person plural form, 
the nasalisation disappearing naturally, being connected only 
with the first person. 

The third person sing, old and mod. gx. s. gs. -o is derived 
from OI-A. -atu, MI-A. -au. The nasalisation in the Chris 
tian dialects perhaps derives from the plural ~antu of OI-A. pre- 
served by them in the form -unt(t). In s. gs. -oh we find remini- 
scences of Marathi - ot , ~ut, 6ee La langue marathe, p. 237. 

§ 271. The desinences of the Future in KohkanI are as 
follows * 

Sing. Plur. 

1. old gx. s. gs. -ina, x. -an, old gx. -u, e. gs. -S, gx. -iu 

gx. -in 

2 old gx. -Hi, s. gs. -si. x. nx. old gx. -satha, s. gs. x. nx. 

gx. -H gx. -sat, - iyat , old gx. iydtha 

3 old gx. s. gs. -ita, x. -at, gx. old gx. -iti, s. gs. , x. 

-it nx, gx. -tit 

Notes on the terminations : — 1° sing. -in(a) corresponds to Marathi 
-In, and x. -an corresponds to Mar. -en ; the final -n is believod 
to be -l after a nasal vowel, Bloch, La langue marathe, §§ 72, 240, 
a -l which charaterises the entire future formation in Marathi. 
The plur. -U, seen also in the present indicative and imperativs, 
is parallel to MarSthI development, depending partly upon the 
confusion existing between these three senses and partly upon 
the absolutive form in -unit. 

2° sing. : the -i form of Mar. is conspicuous here by its abs- 
sence, as in the remaining persons, but resembles the Mar. form 
in other respects. The plur. is quite regularly formed from the 
sigmatio future of OI-A. with present termination. 

3° sing. : x. M, gx. -it and old gx. s. gs. -ita, though allied to 
Mar. terminations, sing. plur. -itil, present some difficulty. 
The plur. differs from the sing, by the participial -t. 
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$ 272. In addition to the forms studied above Konkanl gives 
a second type of future formation based upon the present partici- 
ple. Father Stephens, § 152 : soditalo, Father Maffei, p. 108 : 
nidto-lo, Rangel, p. 113 : kudtolo etc. showing the present parti- 
ciple l + personal endings or suffixes ( masc. fern, or neut.). 
This usage is current in all Konkanl dialects : s. gs. titiva vat-lH 
masc., vat-Tt fem. “ I shall go ”. 

§ 273. Father Stephens, § 154, gives another future for- 
mation : have, ( turn, tonne . ), 'jart sodisao . -e, but its usage is 
not clear. The contingent future mentioned by Father Maffei, 
p. 108, nid-lo-ostol o, corresponds s. gs. niddata-sifi which is in 
effect niddat-assilo “ I would have slept, I might have slept. ’’ 
Other forms are in effect not simple but compound tenses used in 
modern Indo-European languages of India or Europe. 

Imperfect or Past 

§ 274. The terminations of the Past are a8 follows : 


masc. 

fem. 

neut. 

1 s. gs. x. gx. -lo. 

s. gs. x. gx. -li 

s. gs. x. gx. -le 

2 s. gs. -lo, x. -loi, 

„ -H 

s. gs. -le, x. lei 

gX. -losi 5 

3 s. gs. x. gx. -lo : 

s. gs. x. gx. -li 

s. gs. x. gx. -le 

1 s. gs, -It, gx. -leu, 

For all genders. 


x. -lydu 

2 s. gs. -le, ( masc. ) 

For all genders. 


-ft, gx. -lyath, 
x. -lydt 

3 s. gs. ( ~l e 

s. gs. -li, -lyo, 

s. gs. -li 

X. gx. 1 

s. gx. -lyo 

x. -/!, gx. -li 


Notes on the terminations . — The Brahmin dialects s. gs. etc. 
do not show any personal terminations except in the first singular 
-6 of the masculine. The Christian dialects, however, show them 
in the second person sing, and plur. 

§ &75. The -la suffix goes to the MI-A. group of suffixes 
-alia-, -ilia-, -ulla-, marking in new T-A, primarily the past 
passive participle so far as Mar. and Kohk. are concerned. Tw© 
types are seen in Konkanl t ( 1 ) The suffixes are added on to 
the simple root : ; x. nid-lo, s. gs. nidda-lo ; ( 2 ) the suffixes are 
added to the participial base : x. vUd-td-loi. , s. gs. niddata-lo, old 
gx. soditd-lo , etc. 
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The terminations added to the simple verbal base give us 
the completed action, while those added to the participial 
base give us the durative past. The difference may easily be 
compared to that existing between English ‘ He slept ’ and ‘ He 
was sleeping. ’ 

The syntactic difference between the transitive and intransi 
tive may easily be gathered from the following examples in s. 
gs. -hum niddalb ' 1 slept, ’ -° niddatd-lb ‘ I was sleeping ’ ; fihva 
taklca sodtd-ib ‘ I was seeking him', have tdkkTi sodlo ‘ I sought 
him out. ’ The entire problem will be discussed in detail in the 
section dealing with Syntax below. For a treatment of this 
subject connected with Marathi see Bloch, La langue marathe , 
pp. 249-253. 

§ 276. In addition to the Imperfect and Past tenses disoussed 
above, Kohkanl has a Perfect and its terminations are as 
follows ; 

Sing. Plur. 

1. s. gs. x. -ta (m.), -lyd ( f. ), x. -lydU, s. gs. -lyati 

-Id, -Is ( n. ) ( mfn. ) 

2. s. gs. -Id ( m. ), -lyd ( f. ) -/e(n.) 1 

x. -Idi ( m. ) -lydt ( f. ), -lyai j s. gs. -lyati, x, -lydl ( mfn.) 

3. s. gs. x. -Id ( m. ), -lyd ( f. ), s. gs. - lyati , x. -lydt ( mf. ), 

-Id-le ( n. ) -lyant ( n. ) 

The singificance of this form may best be understood by the 
English equivalent ‘ I have loved. ‘ I have done,’ etc. 

The origin of these terminations is the same as of the past or 
imperfect, the difference so far as x. dialects go being seen in the 
colouring of the vowel, -o going with the Imperfect and Past, 
-a going with the Perfect. 

§ 277. Corresponding to this Perfect, we have a Past Perfect 
obtained by adding the -la suffixes to the oblique of the past 
passive participle : gello, gellelo 1 gone, ’ ‘ had gone The ter- 
minations for the x. dialect are given by Father Maffei on p. 88 
of his Grammar. For the old gx. forms see Father Stephens, 
§ 128, p. 39. 

In the case of the Perfect the -a oolouring is due to conta- 
mination with present participial endings : s. gs. karta etc. 
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Observe also that s. gs. have one form for the three plural end- 
ings, and have no terminations for the second person singular 
corresponding to those seen x. gx. and other Christian dialects. 

Optative 

§ 278. The optative forms are an interesting survival in the 
dialects of Kohkani, having the following terminations : — • 

s. gs. -ye(da), x. -in eft). 

Examples : s. gs. koryeda, vucyeda , maryeda , etc. ‘ may do, may 
go, may heat ’ ; x. zuvyet, assay ef, nid-iyet ‘ may happen, may be, 
may sleep ’ in the sense of permission or allowance. 

The origin of this formation which is the same for all persons 
and numbers in all the dialects, is to be traced to OI-A. ita, 
(kurvita), -el ( gacchet) etc. The -ya- of the optative forms is 
preserved in K., and the form shows an interesting semi-tatsama 
by preserving both characteristics of the OI-A. formation. 

For a parallel development of a vocable compare OI-A. 
ayatanam with Kohkani s. gs. Ziyddna, x. gx. nx. aidon. 

§ 279. The optative or potential sense may also be expressed 
in old gx. by the word pllro added to the oblique form of the past 
passive participle | Father Stephens, § 137 I sodilya puro, 

Father Maffei gives the following forms of the potential, p. 
110 ; 1 ) nid-iyet , 2 ) nid-unk tdnktd or nid-unk tank dssa, 3 ) rtid 

-u ( or nid-unk ) puro, respectively meaning ‘ it is possible or 
allowed to sleep, there is power to sleep ’ and 4 may sleep. ’ 

In s. gs. also the word puro meaning ‘ sufficient ’ is utilized 
to express this capacity : koru(ka ) puro 4 is able to do,’ ‘ may do’ 
etc. As in x. here too it is added on to the infinitive of the verb 
of which the optative is to be built. 

§ 280. The mood of necessity is also expressed in x. by the 
imperative z~ti of the root 4 zd—unk ’ added on to the simple root 
or its infinitive form • nid-a—zai 4 1 must sleep,’ nid-unk zai etc. 
In the Brahmin dialects s. gs. we get the forms nidoih/caja, 
korkaja, corresponding to g. nidunik jai, koruihk jai. From this 
correspondence it would appear that s. gs. have introduced certain 
phonological changes difficult of explanation. It is perhaps best 
to consider two alternatives : the s. gs. form niddoftiha is the 
same as niddomkdja, and shows that the imperative jdi has dis- 
appeared or taken the reduced form ja ; or else we have to con- 
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sider the potential participle of 01- A. : -/car yam, MI- A. Itajjam 
and NI-A. kdj(a) in combination with the infinitive, meaning 
‘ it is necessary to, ’ 4 it is incumbent upon (one ) to ’ etc. 

$ 281. Before proceeding to a disussion of the nominal forms 
derived from the verbal themes, it is necessary to consider here 
the negative verb formation of Konkanl which is remarkable for 
its simplicity, but at the same time shows a peculiarity which is 
not generally shared by the other cognate languages, 

In Marathi we have the negative forms of as-rie and ho~ne as 
follows for the present : nahi , nd his, ndlti in the sing., ndh'i, nahi 
and ndhifnt in the plur- for the root as-, and navhe, navhas, navhe 
in the sing, and navho, navhu and navhet, or navhat in the plur. 
for the root ho~. The negative construction then amounts to 
using these auxiliary forms with the participial forms of the 
major verbs : jdt ndhl, °-nahis, °-ndhi, etc. or the present, jhdld 
{-l, -e ) nahi , etc. for the past, hoifdr nahi etc. in the future, 
jhUo ( -i, -e ) navhafi (-*,-§) for the pluperfect. Only in the 
past habitual forms we have '• 

sing. Plur. 

mi hci-na am hi hou-na 

t% hois-nd tumhi vha-nd or vhd-nat 

to, ti te hci-na te, tya , ti hot-na or hoi-vat 

in the sense ‘ I was not wont to become/ Here we get the forms 
nd, na{s), nd in the sing, and nd, na{t), na(t) in the plural. 

In addition to this type of negative construction, we have 
the conditional mi na hofi, ( -e in . ), in na hotds ( c -as, -tes ), tv ( ti, 
te)na hotd ( hoti f. hote n. ) and the subjunctive 0 -naye added on 
to the infinitive, and the imperative with the form -nako. 

In Gujarati corresponding to the present indicative hu jdvu 
chu. ‘ I am going ’ the negative construction is hu jato ( -i f., 
-« n. ) nathi, arm jata ( mfn. ) nathi. Similarly we have hu nahi 
java ‘ I will not go 5 and hu nahi jaie ‘ I shall not go, ’ the first 
expressing will and the second futurity. 

Comparing the two cases considered above, we notice that 
Marathi has properly recognised negative forms of the auxiliary 
verbs which help in establishing the negative verb inflexion, 
while Gujarati has only one form nathi which is used for the 
same purpose, and at times, specially in optative and future 
forms, its equivalent nahi . 
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In the dialects of Kohkanl, however, the negative of the verb 
‘ to be ’ or to to become ' has become merely the negative par- 
ticle na to which are added the same terminations as for the verb 
as-u'fnk : 

x. na, ndi, na ( sing. ) and nan, nant, nant ( plur. ) 

old. x. na, nd&si, na ( sing. ), na~ ( , nathd, nali ( plur. ) 

s. gs. na, ( sing, all persons ), nati ( plur. all persons ). 

The above only illustrate the present indicative. Similar forms 
exist on the basis already discussed above under Imperfect, Past, 
Future, etc. These inflected forms are added on to the simple 
verbal theme ! s. gs. sodda-na, old gx. sodi-nd, x. nidand etc. 

§ 282. The past and imperfect forms of the negative verb 
are as follows •• 

x. ndtlo (-*, e ), ndtloi ( -ire ), ncitlo (-t,-e ) ; natlyao, nailyat, 
natle (-yo, -i ). 

s. gs. no silo (-?“ ), nastlo (-* ), nasilo QH,~e ) ; nasile ( -! ), nasile 
(- 1 ), nasile (— I, -<? ). 

It is clear from this that in s. gs. the forms are really those 
of the root as~umk preceded by the negative particle na~ ; in add- 
ition to these forms s. gs. have the participial forms nattilo etc. 
on the same analogy, but used nominally •• that nattile hanga 
melle ‘ ( a thing which ) was not there was found here \ 

This particular type of s. gs. brings us to another variety of 
negative formation in old gx. Father Stephens gives another 
form ‘ na-sodi as the equivalent of sodi-na. For the past ( see 
§ 255, p. 60 ) he gives nasoditdlo corresponding to s. gs. soda-na 
silo, sadi-na-sile, x. niddnatilo. In the succeeding articles Father 
Stephens quotes a greater number of examples with this type of 
construction whereby the affirmative forms are merely preceded 
by the negative particle na-. 

§ 283. In the case of the Imperative, corresponding to 
Marathi nako we have the following forms in Kohkanl 


Sing. 

Plur. 

s. gs. ndka 

nakati 

x. nx. naka. 

nakat 

old gx. naka 

nakati 


These are added on to the ordinary infinitive forms of the 
main verbal themes, s. gs. koru > *kor u -naka > kornaka, but 
mccu-ndka. 
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§ 284. Corresponding to Marathi past habitual quoted above, 
we have in s, gs. the future optative : knrii-na, karis-nati ‘ will 
not do, shall not do. ’ Father Stephens gives two series for the 
future : sodind zdii or na-sodisi. 

The negative inood of necessity is expressed by adding -naja 
to the infinitive : s. gs. koru-naja, maru-naja etc. Compare x. 
niduhli nozd. 

In opposition of s, gs. kari$—na we have also karas-nu, in 
simple futurity, with which we can compare x. nid-sond ‘ I shall 
not sleep/ 

The optative form is given by Father Stephens for old gx, as 
follows : nasodlya pu.ro ; compare this with x. mdand zalydr puro 
In s. gs. besides the same form as in x. we have na and puro 
coming together giving a compressed forms nipro which can be 
similarly used : sodlydri napro * it is not enough to seek.’ 

§ 285. The interplay between the mere negative particle na- 
acting as the negative verb and combining with asumk for the 
same purpose as in Marathi, may best be illustrated by the par- 
ticipial forms ; s. gs. kar-nastana ‘ while not doing,’ x. nid&na- 
stand * while not sleeping, without sleeping, ’ and old gx. na- 
soditdna, 

'Nominal Forms of the Verb 

§ 286. The most important in this category are the present 
and past passive participles, to which may be added the Infini- 
tive and Absolutives as not being personal forms of the verbs. 

Present Participle 

§ 287. The present participle in Konkani goes back to similar 
MI-A. forms : Pk. titthanto ’ titthantd. The termination is -ta 
( MI-A. °-anta~ka -) • s. gs. kar-ta x. nid-ta ' sleeping ’ etc. When 
the participle is being used as an adjective we have the °-alla- 
ka- extension : x. nid-tolo, s. gs. niddatdlo ‘ ( one who ) is sleeping’ 
The nasal found in Pali masc. sing, tittham, acc. titthantam is 
preserved in Konkani present participles used adverbially : kartd 
kartd ‘ while doing ’, etc. Oddly enough Father Stephens does 
not give illustrations of this form either under participles or 
gerundives. The only cognate form which he records ( see § 248 ) 
is the adverbial zatana * while happening,’ zate vele in the same 
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sense. Corresponding to this we have in x. nid-tam, nid-tastana 
or nid-td astana * while sleeping/ and in s. gs. niddatana * at the 
time of sleeping/ Both Father Stephens and Father Maffei 
prefer to call this form a gerund, but in reality it is the extension 
of the present participle. The -na extension is probably to be 
connected with the -Id or ~lo extension of Mar.-Kon., see La 
langue marathe. § 262, p. 260, Both the forms discussed above 
come uDder the category of absolute forms derived from the 
present participle. 

Past Passive Participle 

§ 288. The past passive participle of all dialects of Konkanl 
is based on a similar formation of MI-A. with °-alla-ka- exten- 
sion ( the variants of which are °-illa-ka - and °~ulla-ka- in 
MI-A : ). New formations are then based on this analogy in the 
dialects of NI-A. Thus we have first of all s. gs. gello, x. nx. gx. 
gelo ( * gata-allaka,- illaka- ) s. gs. mello ( *mrta-allaka,-iUaka ), 
x. nx. gx. melo : then forms like s. gs. cor-td • cor-lo where the 
MI-A. °-alla-ka extension is regularly added on to the present 
indicative base. Hence we get forms like s. gs. sind-td ■ iind-le, 
x. zan-td ■ zdn-le. A remarkable form on this analogy is s. gs. 
di-t(t)W d.i-l(l)e, x. nx. gx. di-ta- di-le corresponding to Sk. ( dddati, 
ddtte ) ddti ' ppp. (- data datid- and) °-dita- and MIA. de-i 
diy.ya-. 

By the further extension of this -la suffix we have the adjec- 
tival use of the past passive participle : s. gs. nidda-lo , x. nid-lo 
‘ he, she, it slept/ s. gs. nidda-le-lo ‘ he who had slept, ’ x. nid- 
lolo. In s. gs. we have the regular oblique of the past passive 
participle adjoined to this -la- extension. See La langue marathe , 
p. 256 (§ 256). 

By its very nature the past passive participle is both a verb 
and a noun. Its nominal forms showing gender and its capacity 
to take postpositions clearly demonstrate its nominal character, 
while the nominal phrase system in epic and later Sanskrit, in 
Middle Indo- Aryan and modern I-A. dialects, has already given 
it a verbal character for past narration. Thus we have s. gs. 
kellye uprante ’ after it is done ‘ which becomes in rapid speeoh 
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kelle upranle. Similarly we have lcellyar(i) ' if it is done ’ with 
the locative postposition -uri. 

Future and Obligatory Participles 

§ 289 . Mention was already made of the Mood of necessity 
previously ( see § 280 above ). The genitive postposition -co-ci 
and -cl is added on to the simple present theme : s. gs. kor-uka : 
lcor-co ( -i,-e ), x. nid-uhk ■ nid-co ( -l, -e ) ‘ who is to sleep ’ etc. 
old gx. also records forms of this type: zd'li-Co, ds^-^o etc. It 
shows that originally the postpositional elements were added on 
to the infinitive forms like zau-(-ka), koru(-ka) etc. whence s. 
gs. kor-ce -C*koruce < early gx. koru-ce. 

In the impersonal manner in which women address their 
husbands, these future and obligatory participles take the place 
of the present and future indicative and present imperative. 

Infinitives and Absolutions 

§ 290 - The infinitive sign in Konkanl is based upon O-IA : 
-ituvi, MI-A. ium, but the proper form as quoted in dictionaries 
and grammars is the one with the dative postposition -ka : x. 
korum-ka ( <*/ror -um-ka), s. gs. mdru-ka ( -C* mar-uni-ha, the 
nasal being lost in the normal course in theseldialects, with 
compensatory lengthening. 

A second type quite as common is the future and obligatory 
participle with the dative postposition : s. gs. korcya-ka, marcya 
-ka etc. from korce, mdrce , A variant of this is the dative of the 
genitive of appertinance formed from the simple infinitive form = 
x. mdr-um-k : nid-um-cyd-k ‘ for sleeping, in order to sleep, to 
sleep.’ 

The future and obligatory participle in the neuter also stands 
for the infinitive by itself or for the act itself : s. gs. marce ‘ to 
beat ’ or * beating ; and shows a parallel development to other 
I-E. languages of the present day. 

Absolutives 

§ 291. The absolutive termination in the dialects of Konkani 
goes back to an ur- form *-aunu giving us in s, gs. (u)nu ’ voc- 
c%nu, kor-nu ; x. -tin • nid-un ; gx. —unu ; zaunu, sodunu , etc. 
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This suffix may be compared with old Marathi *-vauni, mod. 
Mar. -mb. Corresponding to this we have in Sk. -tvana, - tvinam , 
MI- A., -tlanani, -tunani. —ana (<C*tuana ) and later Apabhramsa 
-eppi(nu), -vi{nu). 

Phonologically Konkani *~aunu, Mar. *-(v)auni should go 
back to a common origin which may be represented by 
*-{v)aurinuli- or *-(v)aunnuli; this in turn may be reconstructed 
from a possible Apabhramsa *-tuannau or *luannai or *~luannu, 
*-tuari l yi representing a contamination between the forms - tvana 
and -tvinam of 01- A. For a discussion of this problem of intervo- 
cal -nr in Mar. -tin <Pk. - duna , -una see Bloch, La langue 
marathe, p. 261, § 264. 

§ 292. A second way of expressing the absolutive sense is to 
add the suffix -d to the present participle in the dialects of 
Konkani : — 

x. nid-td-c ‘ having slept/ s. gs. niddata-ci, gx. zatcrd. 

This suffix ~c(i ) is representative of Sk. -t-ya ■ Pk. *-ccta , the 
normal ending of Sanskrit absolutives of verbs preceded by pre- 
positions. 

ADVERBS 

§ 293. Lise the adverbs of other NT- A! languages, those of 
the dialects of Konkani are based on ( a ) nouns, ( b ) pronouns, 

( c ) older adverbs or ( d ) adverbial expressions. 

( a) Based on nouns : s. vagyi, ns. beggi -, Kan. ( bega-) x. gx. 
veg , etc. 

( b ) Based on pronouns ; s. gs. Jcassi, tassi (<Sk. fca ta-,) etc. 

( c ) Based on older adverbs : s. gs. aji ( Sk. adya ), etc. 

(d) Based on adverbial expressions'- under this category 
may be included the older adverbs with case forms made from 
nouns or adjectives • s. gs. phtiyi ( Sk. prabhate ), kali, (Sk. kahjatn ). 
etc. 

§ 294. Among the chief types of adverbs may be mentioned 
adverbs of time, adverbs of place, adverbs of manner and a few 
miscellaneous adverbs. 

Below are listed a few of each in the several dialects of 
Konkani, 
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Adverbs of Time 


8. gS. 

aji “ today ” 

old gx. of | 

Father Stephens ! 

mod. gx. nx 1 

X. 

aji j 

dz 

az or aj 

atta “ now ” 

ath 

dta 

ath 

kali “yesterday” 

kali 

| kdl 

klil 

phai “ tom or- 

phai phausoi 

falya 

falya 

row ” 




pairi “ day be- 
fore yesterday” 
avert V 1 two days] 
aver a j after j 

p'biri 

poir 

poir 




tomorrow or h 

avert 

aver 


bofore yes- | 
terday ” J 




porfi “last year” 

poru 

poru 

f)oru 

kednh “ when ” 


kednd 

a)Mn*“uptonow” 

azunu 

azun 



Adverbs of Place 


s. gs. 

old gx. of 
Father Stephers 

mod. gx. nx. 

X. 

hanga “ here ” 

hanga 

hanga , hoi 

an go 

that “ there ” 

thoi 

thoi 


khoi “ where ” 

khoi 

khoi 

khai 

mukhari “in 

front ” 

thanga, “ there ” 
mukhari 

thinga 

mukar 

mukar 


pois 

pots 


poiso “far, long” 


ns. vairi * above ” 
mciksi ** behind’’ 
hekkade “ on this 
side ” 

voiri \ 

hikde s 
heusi 3 

ijevh 

tekkafa “ on that 


tikde | 

teusi 

side ” 


teusi J 

bhittari “ in side ” 

bhitori 

bhitor 

bitor 

bhavia “ out side” 

bhair'6 j 

bhair 

hair 

gs. sakala ‘down' 

thkAo j 


8&kal 
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s. gs. 

kassi “ how ” 
asst “in this way” 
tassi “ in that 
way ” 

vingada “ separa- 
tely ” 

old gx. 

mod. gx. nx. 

ose 

tose 

X. 

koso 

ose 

tose 

vinycxi 


Miscellaneous Adverbs 


s. gs. 

old gx. 

mod. gx. nx. 

X. 

ittyaka “ way ” 
avikai “ still as 
yet 


kitydk 

kitydk 


CONJUNCTIONS 

§ 295. The following comparative list illustrates a few of the 
conjunctions seen in the dialects of Kohkanl. 


s. gs. 

old gx. 

mod. gx. nx. 

X. 

Uni “ and ” 

Uni 

ani 

did 

Id" or ” 

hi 

ki 

ki 

athva “ or ” 

dthavd 

VO 

vo, yd 

puni “ but ’ ’ 

pava / 
punu C 

pun 

pun, pum 

lekkunu , n. gs. 


dekun “because, 

dekun 

dekunti 


therefore ” 


jan if 

zori 

zor 

z'ori 

tari “ then ” 

tori 

tor 

tori 

mhalyari “ that 

mhbnu mhonunu 

muntbc, munun 

munte, munj 

is to say ” 

mhnncydka 

munje 

1 


§ 296. It will at once be apparent from the tables above that 
EohkapI is largely dependent upon Old and Middle Indo- Aryan 
for its vocables, whether adverbs or conjunctions. 

Before proceeding to the section of syntax we shall consider 
below in brief the nominal formation if KohkanL 
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Nominal Formation 

§ 297. Practically all the suffixes used in the formation of 
nouns are derivable from Indo-Aryan sources. A few are derived 
from Persian, Arabic or Dravidian sources, but are chiefly re- 
stricted to loan-words or learned borrowings. 

The Primary suffixes are added on to verbal bases for the 
formation of substantives. The other suffixes are secondary in 
nature added on to ( a ) substantives for forming substantives, 
( b ) adjectives for forming abstract substantives and ( c ) subst- 
antives for forming adjectives ; similarly suffixes are added on 
to ( d ) adjectives for forming adjectives, ( e ) verbs for forming 
adjectives and ( f ) adverbs for forming adjectives. 

§ 298. Primary Suffixes •' 

-ana or -rta * s. gs. x. gx. nx. khana ( <khu-umk), nhdi}(a) 
( <nhd-umk)\ s. gs. marana. x. nx. gx. moron ( < mor-u'ink ), etc. 
This suffix is connected with Sk. -ana Pk. -ana, giving action 
nouns. 

From the above are derived the extended suffixes -ni and -ne 
( <Sk. -anakam giving action nouns) : -ni ■ s. gs. nhdni <lnha- 
umk; modni < mod-umk ; x. nx. gx, sodni < sacf-urnk ; fo(jni 
< fod-umk. molni < mol-umk, etc. ne : s. gs. dine, x. nx. gx. 
dine < di-umk ; x; nx; gx, ghene < ghe-umk po^ne. < pod-umk : 
s. gs. ranqe, x. gx. nx. r&jrie < rod-umk, etc. 

All masc. substantives ending in -u generally show the same 
suffix as the corresponding Sk. words. 

-apa, x. gx. nx. - p < OI-A. -tva. As. insc. -tpa, MI- A. - appa : 
s. gs. harapa x. gx. nx. bofop < baraumk ; s. gs. kandupa /.. kand- 
ulca; x. sikop <Csikumk, etc. 

From this is further derived the suffix -pi- s. gs. vaj pi < vaj aka 
x. gx. nx. borpi, s. gs barpi ‘C.baraumk ; s. gs. rdndpi < randuka. 

-ti • 8. gs bharli, gx. biorumk ; s. gs. sukti < sukkuka •, cf. gx. 
sukti; s. gs. cadti, gx. cojti < codnmk ; s. gs. deiiti ( v. 1. devni ), 
x. gx. nr. deuti. 

s. gs. -ce in neut. nouns ; bosce<.baisuka 4 the act of sitting, ' 
etc. For this suffix see §§ 220ff. above under the adjective of 
appertinance. 

An extension of the ~$a suffix is ndr in the Christian dialects. 
The extension-fir is to be traced to Sk. kara—. gx. bodoindr < bo<j~ 
Qtoihki dinZir<idiufiik j bhulotvtir<bhlouthk ; codyar <.c<xiumk, etc. 
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Abstract substantives are funned by the following suffixes : 
-gani x. nx. nx. son ; sun ■ s. gs. ghamsun Kgham, but these are to 
be considered under the -secondary suffixes. A few instances 
may, however, be cited of its primary use : s. gs. phugsaniKphu- 
gguka, karapsani < kar a pata, etc. 

-so: utmo'Cani ■ godsoKgoda ; etc. 

| 299. Secondary Suffixes : 

A. Substantives yielding substantives : 

- kdr(u ) masc., kurni, x. nx. gx. kdrn or karin fem. and x. gx, 
nx. -kail <Sk. karin, -karini -• s. gs. goihar ‘ Goan, 5 s. gs. bhikarrti 
‘ beggar woman x. gx. nx. bhatJcar , cepekar, ghorkdr , mitkar ; 
setkarin, etc. 

The same suffix appears with the medial -g~: x. mocegar, gadie- 
gdr, etc. 

The Persian suffix -dm also is used in similar circumstances 
as the holder of a certain post or position : majedar , bhugiddr, 
subedar etc. in gx. x. nx. and several Brahman dialects. 

In mod. gx. the suffix -ki is used for abstract nouns • regidorki , 
saibiki, pilvanki, etc of. Rangel, p. 167. 

B. Adjectives yielding substantives : — 

-ai : x. gx. nx. mhargai < mharog ; s. gs. tharirfai, x. nx. gx. 
thoridai <,thanda; x. nisknlai <Cniskal. 

Similar in use is the suffix -kdi *• gx. durbolkdi < durbol ; 
dusmankdi < dusman ; girestkai < girest x. dskutkai < astiai. 

- ki : gx. khusalki < khusal, huiarki < husdr etc. 

s. gs. -pana, x. gx. nx. -pon ( < Sk. - tva-na- ) '• s. gs. hollepana 
<hollo, dhdktepana<.dhakto * gx. UnJcvarpoy, bholepon , matarpan; 
x. kottepon kotto, borepon*Cboro, nitdlpon*Cnital, ku$(lep6n <C kuddo, 
mogalponKmogal etc. 

s. gs. sdni, x. nx. gx. -say •• s. gs. godsani < goda ; amsayi 
<am etc. 5 x. kotjsan < Icodu ; gx. kalsan < kato, dhousan < dhovo, 
mbrosanKnibor, etc. 

C. Substantives yielding adjectives •' — 

-alu, x. gx. nx. -at '■ movalti ; movu ; dharalu <C dhara, etc.; 
x. nx. gx. mogdl < mog, masal < mas, rosal < ros, etc. This is 
derived from Sk. -alu. 

In the Christian dialects we have the suffixes gx. -est, x. -ist '• 
gx. dulcest<Lduk, gunesKgun, modest <Lmod, pichsKpid x. sermdust 
sermau, buimapisKbuimap, etc. To these are generally added 
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the forms giresl in gx. and mukhi&st in x. If the suffix has any- 
thing at all to do with old I-A. these forms indicate that we have 
to consider Sk. -stha from the root stha. 

-1 : s. gs. natki < nataka ; x. gx. nr. kaljt < kalij, gorvt<gorva 
nirbhagt < nirbhag, boh<.bol , mot sari < motsdr, rongi < rohg, etc. 
This ~i is derived from Sk. -in. 

The superlative suffix -ist is used in almost all Eockanl dia- 
lects : s. gs. balistu, x. gx. nx. bolist rogist , etc. 

The Sk. suffix - vat is preserved in K. s. gs. - vantu , x. gx. nx. 
vent ■ s. gs. budvantuy x. gx. nx. budvont ; bolvont, kdljivont , pide- 
vrmt, etc. 

Several Christian dialects follow the Marathi pattern in 
having adjectives in -it, corresponding to s. gs. or -i ; x. gx. nx. 
bormit < borm , cunconit < concori, cokcokit < cokcok, luklukit < 
Inkluk, pocpocit < pocpoc, toritonit < tonton, soiso4it < sodiorf, 
etc. In opposition to these we have s. gs. sahali < salsal , Jchad- 
khadi < khadkhad, badbadi < ba(Jbad, etc. The northern suffix 
-it derives from Sk. -t'-/i>a->Pk. -itta-. 

Nominal Composition 

§ 300. Like all other new Indo-Aryan languages Konkanl 
also allows nominal composition, either inherently or purely 
within its own history. 

Thus in s. gs. kansala 1 temple ’ we have kan and sala < Sk. 
karna-sala. 

Verbal Composition 

301, Konkanl is fairly rich in these verbal compounds, gener- 
ally composed of the absolutive form of the main verb in combina- 
tion with set types of auxiliaries. A study of these forms in all 
the new Indie languages appears to me essential if we have to 
investigate the nuances introduced in the individual languages. 

I shall indicate here only a few types which show a definite 
semantic or syntactic category. 

The verb s. gs. scefuka * to leave ’ is combined with principal 
verbs showing completion of action, as Hindi cukna • s. gs. komu 
soduka 4 to finish doing.’ marnu eoduka ‘ to finish, ’ mhonnu soduka 
* to finish talking ; ’ the meaning is also emphatic in character. 

The verb s. gs. ghaluka ‘ to place ’ is similarly used in an 
emphatic sense : s. gs. morpnu ghaluka * to break, ’ pindunu gha- 
luka ‘ to tear/ kayiiu ghaluka * to take away,' S099 u ghdUuka * to 
abandon,* etc. 


( To be continued ) 



SIDELIGHTS ON ASOKA THE GREAT 


By 

H. c. Seth 

Asoka ascended the throne in the prime of his life. This is 
to be inferred from the fact that his grandfather, the illustrious 
Candragupta, founder of the Mauryan Empire, came to power 
when very young and died only after twenty-four years of reign. 
The period of the reign of Asoka’s father, Bindusara, who must 
have succeeded Candragupta when young, is given as twenty 
eight years in the Buddhist traditions and only twenty-five in 
the Pauranic traditions. Moreover according to both the Indian 
and the Ceylonese Buddhist traditions A§oka was not the eldest 
son of Bindusara. He had an elder brother named Sumana 
according to the Ceylonese Buddhist tradition, and Susima 
according to the Indian Buddhist traditions. Assuming the ages 
of these monarchs as about twenty at the time of the birth of 
their eldest child, it gives us approximately twenty-four years 
as the age of Bindusara at the time of his accession to the throne. 
If we take the period of Bindusara’s reign astwenty-eight.it 
gives us about thirty-two as the age of his eldest son and about 
thirty as the age of ASoka, at the time of the latter’s accession 
to the throne. We infer the same age of Asoka at the time of his 
accession from another Ceylonese tradition also. According to 
Mahummsa Anoka’s eldest son, Mahendra, was twenty years old 
when he was ordained as Buddhist monk, which happened in the 
sixth year of Asoka’ s coronation. Assuming that Anoka’s age at the 
time of the birth of his eldest son, Mahendra, was twenty, it 
gives thirty-four as the age of Asoka at his coronation. Accord- 
ing to Mahavamsa he ascended the throne four years before his 
coronation, his age therefore at his accession to the throne was 
about thirty. 

According to the various Buddhist traditions A&oka was a 
Ksatriya. We have elsewhere shown that the story that Candra- 
gupta was the son of a Nanda king of Magadha, born of a SudrS 

10 [ Aanala, B. O. R. I. ] 
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woman Mura, is a pure literary fiction of a much later date. He 
originally came from the Gandhara region. 1 His famous minister 
Canakya also belonged to the same region. The North-Western 
India was the starting point of the vast empire which was created 
by the genius of Candragupta and Canakya. Magadha like other 
parts of India was subsequently conquered. Candragupta made 
Pataliputra his capital because it was the centre of the biggest 
kingdom then in India, and it had already risen to importance 
as a great imperial centre under the Nandas. The Buddhist 
tradition of Mauryas being Ksatriyas is borne out by a Bra- 
hmanic inscription at Vaghli in Khandesh District of Bombay 
Presidency. According to this inscription Mauryas descended 
from the famous king Mandhata of the Surya Vamsa. 

The various Buddhist traditions throw some light on the 
early life of Asoka, from which we glean a few facts which may 
be historically correot. During his father’s reign, Asoka, at the 
age of eighteen, was appointed Viceroy at Ujjayinl. During 
this period of Viceroyalty he had a love affair with Devi, a 
pretty girl, belonging to Setthi caste, of Vidisa ( modern Bhilsa). 
She accompanied A£oka to Ujjayinl and there bore to him a son 
named Mahendra and a daughter Sahghamitra. Devi continued 
to reside at Vidisa after Asoka ascended the throne, but the 
children went with their father to Pataliputra, the imperial 
capital. 

During his father’s reign A6oka successfully suppressed a re- 
bellion at Taksasila. His elder brother was unable to suppress 
another rebellion later on at the same place. Thi3 must have 
proved the greater capabilities of Asoka, and likely that out of 
the many brothers he was selected, like the famous Samudra- 
gupta, by his father for the throne. But the Buddhist accounts 
suggest that Asoka won his way to the throne after bloodshed. 
There might have been some opposition on the part of his 

1 We have discussed this question in the following papers, “ Did Can- 
dragupta Maurya belong to North-Western India?” Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol. XVIII, pp. 156-185. “ Sasigupta 
and Candraguta." Indian Historical quarterly Vol. XIII, Pt. II. “ Gandhara 
Origin of the Maurya Dynasty and the Identification of Candragupta and 
Sasigupta.” Ninth All-Indian Oriental Conference. 
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brothers on his being raised to the imperial throne, and in the 
war of succession his eldest brother was killed. 

Asoka succeeded his father in the year 273 B. Cd According 
to the Ceylonese Buddhist traditions there was a difference of 
four years between his accession and coronation, the latter, there- 
fore, took place in 269 B. C. Asoka reigned for thirty-seven 
years. The best record of the events of the period of Asoka’s 
reign are his own inscriptions, which in certain respects bring 
out very vividly his personality before our eyes. 

During the first eight years of his reign we find Asoka, like 
his grandfather, the mighty conqueror and great administrator 
Candragupta, and may be like his equally powerful father, Bindu- 
sara, busy with the problems of administration of his vast realm, 
and of further extending its boundaries. He is constructing 
roads and wells, planting trees, opening hospitals, and helping the 
aged and the infirm. The most important event in the early part 
of his reign is his Invasion of Kalihga, which he seems to have 
personally undertaken eight years after his coronation, tie does 
conquer Kalihga, but the massacre and the horrors of this waT 
touch him to the quick, and bring about a very great change in 
his out-look on life. The creed of conquest by war is replaced 
by conquest through love and kindness. The supreme object of 
his life henceforth beoome3 the welfare of all men. He is extreme- 
ly solicitious to promote, not only through beneficial admini- 
strative measures but also through moral teachings, the lasting 
happiness of his own subjects and of his neighbours, including 
even the distant Greek kings. 

His whole youthful energy is directed towards this one big 
end. In one of bis Edicts he remarks “ I am never content in 
exerting myself and in dispatching business. For I consider it 
my duty to promote the welfare of all men. For no duty is more 
important than promoting the welfare of all men. ” ( Major 
Rock Editct VI ). At all times of the day and night he is open 
to listen to any complaint lodged by any of his subjects. He 
instructs bis governors to avoid envy, anger, oruelty and lazi- 
ness, and to exert their utmost in the service of the people. He 

1 For this date see my paper “ Buddha Nirvapa and some other dates in 
Anoient Indian Chronology, ” Indian Culture. Jan. 1939. 
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sends out special officers to tour round the country and sees that 
no injustice or harshness is being committed. His own tours of 
pleasure he converts into tours of morality, where the follow- 
ing takes place “ visiting Brahmanas and Sramanas and making 
gifts to them, visiting the aged and supporting them, visiting 
the people of the country, and questioning and instructing them 
in morality. ” He introduces the novel scheme of appointing 
Ministers for the promotion of Morality ( Dharma Mah&matras ). 
“ They occupy themselves with all sects in establishing morality, 
and for the welfare and happiness of those who are devoted to 
morality. They help the prisoners and cause their release if they 
have children or are aged. They help the Emperor and the 
members of his family in the capital and in the provincial towns 
to distribute charity to the deserving. 

Asoka’ s edicts breathe of some of the greatest moral truths. 
He tells people that fierceness, cruelty, anger, pride and envy 
are sinful. He says that even one who practises great liberality 
but does not possess self-control, purity of mind, gratitude and 
firm devotion is very mean. He constantly reminds people of 
the necessity of zeal for achieving good things. He preaches 
moderation in expenditure and moderation in possessions. He 
lays the greatest emphasis on kindness not only towards all men 
but even towards all animals. 

The great change in Anoka's life was not so muoh the result 
of the teachings of any particular sect, as it was the result of 
the reaction on him of the Kalinga war. It was the changed 
mood of mind after this war that really made Asoka incline 
towards Buddhism. He, perhaps, found his own new ideology 
strikingly similar to the teaching of the Buddha, with its emp- 
hasis on love, kindness, and service of humanity. 

A careful study of his inscriptions indicate that Asoka for 
the first time was attracted towards Buddhism after the Kalinga 
war and with the advancing years his devotion to the Buddha 
and his teachings grew deeper and deeper, but it was only during 
the last ten years — and more towards the end — of his reign that 
he developed into an ardent Buddhist. We briefly give below 
the reasons for this view of ours. 

AU<bis inscriptions which were issued before the 20 th year of 
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bis reign clearly show the catholic interest he took in all the 
religious sects. He desires that all sects may reside everywhere 
(Major Rock Edict VII). In another Edict he again shows the 
same concern for all sects, “ King De vanampriya Priyadarsin 
is honouring all sects, with gifts and with honours of various 
kinds. But Devanampriya does not value either gifts or honours 
so highly as this, viz. that a promotion of the essentials of all 
sects should take place. Other sects ought to be duly honoured 
in every case. If one is acting thus, he is both promoting his 
own sect and benefiting other sects. If one is acting otherwise 
than thus, he is both hurting his own sect and wronging other 
sects as well. For whosoever praises his own sect or blames 
other sects, he rather injures his own sect very severely. There- 
fore concord alone is meritorious, i. e. that they should both hear 
and obey each other’s morals. For this is the desire of Devanam- 
priya, that all sects should be full of learning, and should be 
pure in doctrine and that a promotion of the essentials of all sects 
should take place. ( Mojor Rock Edict XII. ). Donatory inscri- 
ptions of Asoka, belonging to the earlier part of his reign, also 
reveal the same concern for all sects. If he enlarges the Stupa 
of Buddha Konakamana, he is giving eaves to Ajlvikas. This 
policy of religious toleration was, perhaps, as much a political 
dictum handed down from the time of Candragupta and Canakya 
as it was the attitude of a virile mind enquiring after what was 
really true in the various religious sects, the same sort of urge 
which many centuries later we find in case of Akbar. 

The inscriptions which fall after the 20th year of his reign 
show his increasing devotion and concern for Buddhism. In 
the 21st year of his reign he visited the birth place of Buddha 
and offered worship there. In the same year he visited Buddha 
Konakamana and also offered worship there. We may note 
that there is no mention of offering worship ten years earlier 
when he visited Sambodhi ( Bodn GayS ). On the other hand it 
is specifically mentioned that on these religious tours he listened 
to the teachings of Brahmanas and Sramanas alike. In the PillaT 
Edict VII, which was issued 27 years after his coronation we 
find him for the first time mentioning Saihgha ( Buddhist ) in his 
regnally dated records ; and the way in whioh Samgha is men- 
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tioned here first along with other religious seots also indicates 
that it was uppermost in his mind. But there is nothing else to 
indicate his greater concern for Buddhism than for other reli- 
gious sects even as late as the 27th year of his reign. 

Now amongst the inscriptions of Asoka, which can be defini- 
tely dated in his regnal years, the only one in which we find him 
in very close and personal touch with the Buddhist Samgha is 
the Schism Edict at Sarnatha, SancI, and KausambI pillars. In 
these inscriptions we find Asoka striving hard to preserve the 
unity of the Samgha, and prescribing, almost like its head, 
punishment for Bhiksus and Bhiksunls, who attempted to break 
the Samgha. The Schism Edict could not have been issued earlier 
than the 27th year of Asoka ’s reign. This is obvious from the 
fact that it is engraved on the Allahabad-Kosam pillar in a 
position which shows it to have been put there subsequent to the 
sir Pillar Edicts, which were issued in the 27th year of Asoka’s 
reign. 

In our paper “ Chronology of A^okan Inscriptions, Jl 1 we 
have given reasons to believe that like the Schism jbidict, the 
Minor Rock Edicts, were also issued during the last ten years 
of Asoka’s reign. In these Edicts also we find Asoka elosely 
preoccupied with the Buddhist Sarhgha. He informs us of his 
open conversion to Buddhism and of his actually joining the 
Buddhist order, perhaps, as a monk. The Chinese pilgrim I-ts- 
ing mentions an image of A 6 oka dressed in the garb of a Bud- 
dhist monk. It does not necessarily mean that Asoka relinqui- 
shed the throne. Attention may he drawn to a similar action 
on the part of the Buddhist king Milinda, who put on yellow 
robes and had his head clean shaven and fulfilled the eight moral 
conditions, having assumed the state of a ‘muni’ for a week. 
One wonders if Milinda was just acting in a manner in which 
a couple of centuries before Asoka had done. 

In the paper referred to above we have also suggested that it 
was during the last three years of his reign that Anoka’s official 
conversion to Buddhism, and his joining the monkish order took 

' Journal of Indian History. Vol. XVII, Part 3, See also our paper, 
** Buddha NirvSoa and some other dates in Ancient Indian Chronology.” 
Indian Culture. Jan. 1939, 
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place. This was perhaps, followed by lavish gifts to Buddhist 
Samgha spoken of in the various Indian and Ceylonese Buddhist 
traditions. Iliuen Tsang also mentions the existence of a pillar 
in Pataliputra in his time which recorded the gift of Asoka to 
Buddhist Sarhgha of the whole empire thrice and its redemption 
in return for jewels and treasure. Part of the inscription was 
reported by the pilgrim as follows “ Asoka-raja with a firm prin- 
ciple of faith has thrice bestowed Jambudvlpa as a religious 
offering on Buddha, the Dharma, and the Assembly, and thrice 
he has redeemed it with his jewels and treasure ; and this is the 
record thereof.” 1 Earlier than Hiuen Tsang, Fahian had also 
reported similarly about the above pillar and inscription. 2 

Seated as Asoka was on a throne founded and supported by 
Brahmanic influence, this official and public announcement of 
the change of faith, his putting on of the monk's garb, and the 
lavish gifts from the treasury to the Buddhist Sarhgha, perhaps 
brought about a political revolution in which Asoka was deprived 
of his powers and the ministers put his son or one of his grand- 
sons on the throne. A^okavadSna has preserved the tradition that 
Asoka died destitute of power, Hiuen Tsang also refers to a 
stoiy similar to one found in A6okavadana of Asoka’s extrava- 
gance and of his being deprived of royal power by his minister 
towards the close of his life. He reports : “ King Asoka having 
fallen sick and lingering for a long time, felt that he would not 
recover, and so desired to offer all his possessions so as to crown 
his religious merit. The minister who was carrying on the 
government was unwilling to comply with his wish. Some time 
after this, as he was eating part of an Amalaka fruit, he play- 
fully put the half of it for an offering. Holding the fruit in his 
hand he said with a sigh to his minister ; Who now is lord of 
Jambudvlpa ? ” 

“ The minister replied, ‘ Only your majesty \ 

“ The king answered, ‘ Not so; I am no longer lord ; for I have 
only this half fruit to call my own ! Alas I the wealth and 
honour of the world are as difficult to keep as it is to preserve 


1 Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 91. 

* Ibid - Vol. I. p. lvii. 
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the light of a lamp in the wind ! My wide-spread possessions, 
my name and high renown, at the clone of Ufa are snatched from 
me, and I am in the hands of a minister violent and powerful. 
The empire is no longer mine ; this half fruit alone is left.” 

“ Then he commanded an attendant officer to come and he 
addressed him thus. “ Take this half fruit and offer it in the 
garden ( arama) of the cock (monastery) to the priests, and speak 
thus to the venerable ones, ‘ He who was formerly lord of Jambu- 
dvlpa, but now is master of only this half Amalaka fruit, bows 
down before the priests. I pray you ( on behalf of the king ) re- 
ceive this very last offering. All that I have is gone and lost, 
only this half fruit remains as my little possession. Pity the 
poverty of the offering, and grant that it may increase the seeds 
of his religious merit 

No doubt Asoka made Buddhism, which before his time was a 
local sect confined mostly to eastern India, a world religion. 
But his religious policy, particularly towards the end of his 
reign, weakened the political fabric of the empire established by 
the genius of Candragupta and Canakya. A.soka diverted the re- 
sources of this vast and mighty empire to spread to the world the 
gospel of Buddha, and it consumed itself like a flame to lighten 
the world, for after Asoka the Mauryan Empire crumbled to 
pieces. 

As we look back through the centuries we find A6oka as one 
of the most remarkable personalities in the history of the world. 
In his youth he commenced in right earnest the task left partly 
unfinished by his father and grandfather of uniting the whole of 
India under one big empire. If Asoka had continued his career 
of conquest which he started with Kalinga, it is likely that, after 
he had incroporated in his Empire parts of extreme south of India 
which were yet outside the Mauryan Empire, his attention might 
have been diverted towards the west. Under the great Candra- 
gupta himself the Mauryan Empire towards the west extended 
far beyond the confines of the present Indian Empire. As shown 
elsewhere, it included, besides the whole of the modern Afghani- 
stan and Baluchistan, considerable parts of Eastern Persia, as 


1 Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. p. 95-96. 
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well as Russian and Chinese Turkestan . 1 ;After his victory over 
Seleucus, Candragupta emerged as the greatest power of his 
time. If only his attention was diverted towards the west he 
could have rehabilitated the great Persian Empire which was 
tottering then under the death-blow of Alexander. He could 
bave easily reclaimed the distant provinces of Egypt, Macedonia 
and Greece. But he directed his attention to build up an Indian 
Empire. With Seleucus, his western neighbour, he concluded a 
peace treaty and also entered into marriage relations with him, 
accepting, perhaps, the hand of his daughter. During the brief 
space of twenty -four years of reign his hands were really full of 
problems arising out of the conquest and consolidator of the 
vast empire won by his own efforts. Even if he wanted he could 
not get time to conquer the more distant western provinces of 
the Persian Empire. It was for his son and grandson to extend 
further west the bounds of the Mauryan Empire. We know very 
little about his son Bindusara. It is, perhaps, rightly assumed 
that he must have been a powerful person, as he kept intact the 
big empire he had inherited, and perhaps added something to it, 
may be towards the south. Asoka, as we know him through his 
inscriptions, certainly had the vigour and enthusiasm, prerequi- 
sites of a great conqueror. And if he had only pursued the career 
of conquest, which he so successfully began with Kalinga, the 
strength of the Mauryan arms might have been felt westwards 
as far as Greece, Macedonia and Egypt. But fate had decreed 
Asoka not to be a great conqueror, but to be the first great royal 
messenger of universal love, peace and brotherhood. After the 
Kalinga war he declared this message to his own people and also 
to his near and distant neighbour monarchs. He vigorously pur- 
sued this new ideal. The Edict he issued after the Kalinga war 
runs “ Even the hundredth part or the thousandth part of all 
those people who were slain, who died, and who were deported 
in Kalinga, now will be considered deplorable by DevanSmpriya. 
He desires towards all beings abstention from hurting, self-con- 
trol and impartiality. This conquest by morality is considered 

1 We lave discussed this question in datail in our paper “ Central Asiatic 
Provinces of the Mauryan Empire, ” Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. XIII, 
P. III. 

U [ Anuala, B, 0. B. I* 1 
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the principal one by him. And this conquest has been won repea- 
tedly by Devanampriya both among his own people and among all 
his borderers, even as far as at the distance of six hundred 
Yoianas, where the Yona king Antiyoka ( Antiochus III of Syria) 
is ruling, and beyond this Antiyoka, where four kings are ruling 
Turamaya ( Ptolemy II of Egypt ), Antikini ( Antigonus Gonatas 
of Macedonia), Maka (Magas of Cyrene ) and Alilcsudara 
( Alexander of Epirus or Corinth ) ; and towards the south the 
Chodas and Pandya as far as TamraparanI...This conquest, which 
has been won everywhere and repeatedly causes the feeling of 
satisfaction. And for the following purpose has this rescript on 
morality been written in order that the sons and great grandsons 
who may be born to me, should not think that a fresh conquest 
ought to be made, that if a conquest is necessary, they should 
take pleasure in mercy and light punishments, and that they 
should regard the conquest by morality as the only true conquest. ” 
( Rock Edict XIII, Shahbazgarhi ). 

Asoka, as reavealed in his own inscriptions, is the greatest 
and most striking figure in the history of our world. H. G. Wells 
correctly observes, “ Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, their majesties and 
graciousnesses and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, 
the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star. From 
the Volga to Japan his name is still honoured. China, Tibet, and 
even India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition 
of his greatness. More living men cherish his memory to-day 
than have ever heard the names of Constantine or Charle- 
magne. " 1 

We have already suggested that ASoka had an irresistible 
attraction for Buddhism, because it stood for those very princi- 
ples, which became so dear to his heart after the Kalinga war. 
Buddhism of Asoka was the simple and human teachings of the 
great Master, free from the preposterous accretions, which grew 
round it, as they do in case of every good movement, in course 
of centuries. Asoka 's own inscriptions and his life as we see 
through these, are the best commentaries on what Buddha’s teach- 
ing really stood for. If kindness, sympathy for those who are 
suffering, spending of life in the service of humanity, purity 


1 Tbs Outlines of History. 
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and self control form the essence of religious teachings, then 
Buddha is certainly the greatest religious teacher. Christianity’s 
debt of Buddhism is very great and perhaps direct. It not only 
borrowed the moral teachings of Buddhism, but also borrowed 
its monkish order, congregational worship, and confession of 
sins. The Buddhist Jataka stories provided the material for the 
church legends . 1 Buddhist cave temples or Caityas provided 
the model for the early Christian churches . 2 There is no wonder 
that the intense Buddhist missionary propaganda initiated by 
Asoka in Syria and the surrounding countries, and perhaps, also 
oarried on after him, stirred up there new currents of thought, 
and in course of time gave birth to a new faith based on the 
teachings of Buddha, but, as elsewhere, greatly influenced by and 
mixed up with local beliefs and practices. 

In the present world torn with international strife and un- 
controlled ambitions for national expansion Buddha's teachings 
and Asoka ’s life may have little appeal. But if civilisation is to 
endure, the teachings of Buddha have a permanent value, and 
the life of Asoka will ever remain an inspiring monument of the 
greatest, noblest and most successful effort of civilising 
mankind. 

1 Fausboll remarks regarding these stories. “ These fables and stories 
introduced through these various channels became very popular during the 
Middle Ages, and were used as the subjects of numerous sermons, story- 
books, romances, poems, and edifying dramas. Thus extensively adopted 
and circulated, they had a considerable influence on the revival of literature, 
which, hand in hand with the revival of learning, did so much to render pos- 
sible and to bring about the Great Reformation. The character of the hero 
of them— the Buddha, in his last or in one or other of his supposed previous 
births — appealed so strongly to the sympathies, and was sc attractive to the 
minds of mediaeval Christians, that he became, and has ever since remained, 
an object of Christian worship. And a collection of these and similar stories- 
wrongly, but very naturally, ascribed to a famous story-teller of the ancient 
Greeks ( Aesop ) — has become the common property, the household litera- 
ture, of all the nations of Europe. ” Buddnisfc Birth Stories or Jataka Tales 

p. xlix. , 

* Compare the following remarks, of Ferguason regarding the Karla Cave 
which belong to the first century B. C. *' The building resembles to a very 
large extent, an early ohristian church in its arrangements consisting of a 

nave and side aisles, terminating in an apse or semidome As a scale for 

comparison, it may bo mentioned that its arrangements and dimensions are 
very similar to those of the ohoir of Norwich Cathedral, or of the Abbaye 
aux Homines at Caen, " History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, P. 144. 



THE BHA(! AVADOTTA IN THE PRE-SAMKARACARYA 
JAIN SOURCES 

BY 

P. K. Code, M.A. 

In his recent paper 1 on the Kashmir Recension of the Bhaga- 
rndgita Dr. S. K. Belvalkar examines the views of Dr. F. Otto 
Schrader of Kiel to the effect that the text of the Bhagavadgitn , 
to which the Gitabhasya of Samkaracarya gave currency ( and 
consequently the Gitabhasya itself ) was completely unknown in 
Kashmir upto 1000 A. D. Dr. Belvalkar also examines in 
detail Schrader’s hyhothesis about a Kashmir recension of the 
Gita. In the course of this examination he observes : — “ Once 
Schrader’s thesis is accepted as proved, it raises the possibility of 
other recensions of the Poem being current at different times in 
different parts of India. ” 2 

What different recensions of the Blutgavadgita if any, were 
current at different times in different parts of India, no one can 
say with any degree of certainty. In the same manner it would 
be hazardous to conclude the impossibility of different recensions 
simply because no evidence in their support of an incontrovertible 
nature has yet been discovered and recorded. In the present 
unsettled state of this problem it would be useful to collect all 
possible data about the text of the Gita as found recorded in the 
form of quotations in works prior in date to the Gitabhasya 
of Sri Samkaracarya with a view to see if as a cumulative effect 
of this data we can assert or deny the possibility of different re- 
censions of the Gita current at different times in different parts 
of India. 

If the importance of pre-Samkaracarya quotations from the 
Gita occurring in Brahmanical or non-Brahmanical texts is 
recognized to possess some value for historical or textual criti- 
cism an attempt will be made by interested scholars to record 
all such quotations as they are traced during the course of their 

1 New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, pp. 211ff. 

* Ibid, p. 212, 
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studies. In the present paper I shall record some such quota- 
tions from a Jain source. 1 

Recently I had an occasion to peruse the works 2 of Hari- 
bbadrasuri. During the course of my perusal I came across 
some verses which looked like quotations from the Gita. I there- 
fore, tried to read these works rather minutely with a view to 
trace verses common to these works and the Gita. The verses 
traced so far may be recorded in this paper to enable scholars to 
trace any more verses common to the Gita and other works of 
Haribhadrasuri, not included in the PothI before me. 

According to Muni J inavijayaji 3 Haribhadra flourished in 
the middle of the 8th century A. D. Prof. Jacobi 4 accepts this 

1 Siddhasenagai?i ( about 60 0 A. D , — Vide p. 182 of History of Indian 
Logic by VidySbhusb an ) records the following verses in AryS metre in his 
comm, on UmSsvStti's TattvarthadhigamasUtra ( p. 272 of T. sutra , Part II 
(1930) ed. by H. R. Kapadia ) : — 

“ fsr ^ spur jSfo i 

5KSW4 R PfeifF: II ^ n 

yruFRn! RirR-Rwraifrif Ifew I 

vf triR.-, sw RlRFSPHnl ii 3 n 

Ifjmfiuci %ii^isq|gag i 

wm r%r%£<nu?u ii y n 

rtuw ?i%trrrur srtSfTfru ** faf t 

•4irm% *fi: ^r?m% urn ururuiu htstiu n v n 

This passage reminds us of the lines of the Bhagvadagitn suoh as — 
flfl c^I5f) ” ( XVII I, 52 ) ; “ ^ jp%cy ( VI, 11 ) ; “ gflsfm?r 40 T: ” 
(VI, 28 ) ; “ Htiu# mqtriu?U ” ( VIII < to ) ; “ 4ft Ri4 ” ( II, 58 ). 

8 &rl-Haribhadrasiiri-grantha-iiamgraha , Published by the Sri Jaina 
GranthaprakSsaka SabhS, AhmadSbad, 1939. The works included in this 
PothI are:— ( 1 ) VTUfFWgirq, ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ftefPF, ( 4 ) flTCTTRl^V, 

( 5 ) Wf5r%*rgsr4, ( 6 ) ( 7 ) tfitefVfRijfa, ( 8 ) ;jproi, 

(9)lf^Fc5I£-T, ( 10 ) Winteruitz {Indian Literature, II, p. 

480) states that hitherto 88 of Haribhadra’s works have been found in Mss 
and 20 of these have been printed. 

8 Date of Haribhadrasuri { Paper read at the First Oriental Conference, 
November 1919, Poona) published in Sanskrit in the Jainsahitya Sambodhaka 
GhranthamSiln p. 14—' “ (,' So ° ) fffft 

fftU? g*:— 3TSeiP4!%RTgfT4R4 ( ^ f f jf&mr- 

i 3T41 t^i: T?Tl[?qR??TU^ 4U55-— srqH ra^iqrg-qfrqi^i ffrusr 

RURRF Ugf f 14 I4:«ffR5 t l'F4d‘ I ” 

* Vide Intro, to bamaraicea Kahd (Bib. Ind. No. 169 ) a Jaina Prakpta 
work ed. by Dr. Hermann Jaoobi. Vol. I, Intro, p. ii. 
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date and the evidence on which it is based and observes that 
Muni Jinavijayaji “ puts his case in the clearest light. ” Udyo- 
tana in his Kmxilayamaiu completed on 81st March, 77 9 A. T). 
mentions Haribhadra as his teacher in philosophy and praises 
him as the author of a great many books. Haribhadra quotes many 
authors, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina 1 among whom we 
find Bhartrhari ( the author of the Vafcyapadiya ) about 650 A. D. 
and Kumariia. Haribhadra also quotes several passages from 
the Curni of the Nandisutra by Jinadasagani-mahattara (A. D. 
677 ). On the other hand he does not quote Samkaracarya or 
discuss his mdycwada. The birthplace of Haribhadra was Citra- 
kuta or the modern Ohitor. He was a Brahman by caste. It was 
chiefly due to him that Sanskrit became the learned language of 
the Svetambaras and replaced Prakrit in several departments of 
their literature. He shows perfect mastery in philosophical dis- 
cussion conducted in Sanskrit side by side with his comprehen- 
sive knowledge of Jain Lore due to his conversion to Jainism. 8 

With the foregoing remarks about the chronological and 
biographical details about Haribhadrasuri it would be easy to 
understand the following verses found as part of Haribhadra’s 
works without mention of their source or without any indication 
to suggest that they are quotations from a Brahmanical work 
like the Bhagavadgita • — 

( 1 ) Verse 76 of the tiastravartammuccaya of Haribhadrasuri 
(folio 52 of the Pothi Edition of 1939 ) reads as follows : — 

** ?nw finurr *rr?rf 5TT*rnjT I 

3WTTT II 11 ” 

This verse is exactly identical with Guo II, 16. Haribhadra 
must have taken it from the Gita. In the Jacobi’s Concordance * 

1 Muni Jinavijaya mentions 30 authors ajqtjrlTgifT, 3TTgfr: , 

^mr:, farapntfl, T?RURfTK:, fiffspn ( 2 ) W1W:, 

whin, srifoulhT:, $pn:, spavin:, 

8 Vide pp. vi-viii of Jacohi’s Intro. ( Bib. Ind. No. 169 ) 1926. In Farqu- 
har’s Outline of Religious Literature ( 1920 ) pp. 401, 214, 371. Haribhadra 
is assigned to date 9th Century A. D. Farquhar ( 1920 ) oould not make use 
of Jaoobl’s latest view re. the date of Haribhadra recorded in 1926. 

* Concordance to Principal Upaniqada by Col. G. A. Jaoobi, Bombay, 
1891, p. 38. 
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no other source is recorded for this verse except the Gita. 1 

( 2 ) Verse 53 ( folio 99 ) of LnJcatattvanirnaya of Haribhadra- 
suri reads as follows : — 

q*q q^uaf to qpq q qqrag; 11 11 

This verse is identical with Gita XV, 1. Jacobi’s Concordance 
records no other source for this verse except Gifu XV, 1. 

Variant '■ — 'rqriur ( H = Haribhadra ) for Wrrq ( G = Gita ) 
TO ( H ) for ( G ). 

( 3 ) Verse 77 ( folio 100 ) of Lohat attvauirnaya reads : — 

“ grraw Tvfr <jrr% $rc«irsn- qq q 1 

¥TT3j ^qqqqq q^qq »> vsu 11 ” 

This verse is identical with Gita, XV, 16. 

Variants • — “ §pqq " ( H ) for “ grrqdr : ’ ( G- ) — 1st line 

and “ q qq ” ( H ) for *' qq'rroT *' ( G )— 2nd line. 

( 4 ) Verse 81 of Lokalaltvanirnaya (folio 100 ) reads : — 

“ q qqfrq q TOTT^T tqrSTO 7|3?q STf! I 
*q*T!m%srqcfi li C\ U ” 

This verse is identical with Gita, V, 14. 

Variants “ qqq ” ( H ) for “ qqfq ” ( G ) 

“ q ciiR «qqqqrq *q*rrq?g tost ’’—2nd line ( G ) 

( 5 ) Verses 83 and 84 of Lokatattvanir naya ( folio 100 ) read as 
follows 

" qq far^q qrwn% qq qqfq ttw: i 
q qq ^qqs?qrrr q ^Ttqqfq qrqq: II II 

This verse is identical with GHa, IT, 28, There are no 
variants. 

“ iqw^roqq^qq 1 

fq?qt qqqq: p-iTaiTq^Uq qqrqq: II CV I! ” 

' Malay agiri in his Vrtti on the Avakyakasu.tr a (folio 409 of 47 am. 
Sam*. iSeries No. 60, 1932 ) quoted the first line of Gita II, 16 as follows:— 

“ i%f?t qiqr qpqqf i%q?r q?f: ” ?fq qqqq. 

A Ms of the comm, on the Nandisntra by Malayagiri is dated 1235 A. D. 
(Vide p. 592 fn. 2 Winternitz. History of Ind. Lit. Vol. II, 1933 ). 
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This verse is identical with Gita, II, 24. 

Variants • — “ tTcT ^ ' 

( G )— 1st line. 

( 7 ) Verse 88 of Lokatattvanirnayu ( folio 100 ) reads : — 

3TTrJT#cITcTr^r RTTTrTnr: !l ll ” 

This verse is identical with Gita VI, 5. 


Variants— “ ( H ) for “ qqfcqrcWITrJirfR ’ ’ 

( G ) First line. 

“ STTrJTrRTfWcif «F$: ” ( H ) for “ 3TIfR^inm^T ir^: 
( G ) 2nd line. 


( 8) Verse 52 of Lokatattvanir riaya ( folio 99 ) reads : — 

“ qrrTorqr?T5cr I 

^tIrr 55T% thstIt ii hr n ” 

This verse is identical with Gita, XIII, 13. 

Variants — “ “ <TrfnrorqrnT ” 1 ( H ) for “ TrrorTR ?T<T *’ 

( G ) — First line. 

“ gWHR 5fi% ” ( H ) for “ graTCT&re? ” ( G ) 2nd line 
“ sfarisTctr ” ( H ) for “ ^iTFJcV ” ( G ) 2nd line. 

The verses of the Gita identified by me in HaribhadraV works 
during my cursory perusal of some of these works number eight 
for the present and they were traced in only two works as 
follows •' — 

( 1 ) & astravartasamuccaya — Gita II, 16. 

( 2 ) Lokatattmnirriaya — Gita, II, 23, 24 ; V, 5, 14 ; XIII, 13 ; 
XV. 1, 16. 

In addition to the eight verses from the Gita traced in Hari- 
bhadra’s works I found certain verses and portions of verses 
echoing some lines from the Gita, e. g. verse 21 of Sdstravarta- 
samuccaya ( Folio 74 ) reads as follows : — 



r tfNrt wsfrqfv: u q? u ” 

Compare Gita XIII, 8 : — 


1 This reading is also the reading adopted in the Kashmir recension «f 
the Oita and also by Vallabhaoarya, 
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“ II c II ” 

In the Yogadrstisamuccaya (folio 6) we find the line ^ 5 K§ , Sefl«r« 
jj^T^rlrrWr 3 TP* ” which may be compared with GMQ t 
X,4- 

“ ^ ^T. 5PT: ” 

A study of the Brahmanical sources 1 of Haribhadra’a works 
would prove profitable if no such study has been already made 
by Jain scholars. In view of the early Brahmanical training 
and proficiency in the tiastras attained by Haribhadra it is but 
natural that he should absorb in his writings some of the Bra- 
hmanical material with a stamp of his new faith. The Gita 
appears to have been very popular with later Jain writers as 
well, though it is difficult to guarantee the accuracy 8 of these 
quotations in all cases. 

1 cf. STrerflcTT^tg^q- ( folio 56 1 

“ WAV- <T=^T% WTW H©' mv. 1 
qsfcJ: flits SBnW 11 

This may be compared with Maitrl Upanisad VI, 15 which reads 
“ qUofi TW fPIFfa I 

%? u n ?\ 11 

(Vide p. 417 of Upanigads, Anandashram, Poona, 1891 ) 

Mr. S. N. Tadpatrikar has drawn my attention to the following verse id 
the Critical Edition of the MahabhUrata ( B. 0, R. I. ) Adiparvan I, 1, 190 — 
“ 3 TTc 7 : q^lFT gffTlt I 

The 2nd line of Haribhadra’s text is indicated to be found only in the 
Northern Reoension of the MBH ( Vide p. 29 of Adiparvan ). 

2 Cf. the following quotation from ;the Gita as such appearing in the 
Bkaratesvara-bahubuh-vrtti ( Devaohand Lalbhai P. Fund Series No. 77, 
1932, folio 3 of Part I ) : — 

“ utNTVT— 

fttlfWtiy-qSN II ? II 

% nr wm b rf#r i 

rTfqif *t srvr^iTiu ^ ur q 11 * 11 

Compare the 2nd verse in the above quotation with Gita, VI, 30 
“ ^ ^ I 

H SPTfqilH U =q *t =T V'Wifd II 

I am unable to trace the 1st verse of the above quotation in the vulgate text 
of the Gita even in the verses of Chap. X ( 19 to 42 ) dealing with VibhUti - 
yoga). Subhasila composed the Bharatesvaravrtti in k, D. 1468 ( Saibvat 
1509 ). Unlike Haribhadra of the 8th century A. D„ he mentions the Git 
( continued on next page ) 
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From the data recorded above we may arrive at the following 
conclusions for further verification •' — 

( 1 ) Haribhadrasuri ( C. 750 A. D. ) had before him some text 
of the Gita which was different from the vulgate text. 

( 2 ) The absorption of the verses pointed out above by Hari- 
bhadrasuri in his own works without acknowledgement was 
perhaps due to his early Brahmanical training in the Sastras. 

( 3 ) It is also possible to suppose that the variants in the 
verses absorbed by Haribhadra from the GitU. are due not as a 
result of a different version of the text then current but may be 
due to his own making. 

( 4 ) It should be a matter for investigation whether any 
other pre-Samkara Jain writers have drawn upon the Gita in- 
cidentally or otherwise in the works composed by them. 

(5) An exhaustive study of pre-Samkara quotations in 
Brahmanical, Jain, or Buddhist if any, would clarify the present 
theory that SamkaracSrya established the vulgate text of the Gita. 

P. S. — Since this paper was sent to the press I have discovered 
the following verses in a Jain wcrk called the Padmapurana 
written in the year 678 A. D. by Ravisena ( see Ind. Literature 
Vol. II by Winternitz ; p. 494 ) •* — 

Ms. No. SOI of 1883-Si ( B. 0. R. Institute. Govt. Mss. Library), 
folio 104- * 

** srrsror irrt i 

sjht ^ ii \ || 

ii M ii ” 

Verse 3 in the above extract is exactly identical with Gita V. 

18, while verse 4 is an echo of Gita, IV. 13 which reads as 
follows : — 

‘‘ *nrr fni gor^f^rpr^r: I 

HW *TT |1 ^ || ” 

If the above extract from Ravisena 's text of A. D. 678 is 
genuine it shows how Jain authors have indirectly absorbed the 
text of the Gita from the version available to them. 

and quotes verses from it one of which cannot be traced in the present vul- 
gate text of the Gita while the other show* marked variants in the first line. 
Can we suppose that Subhakla had before him a text of the Gita differing 
from the vulgate one or is he merely quoting from memory and in so doing 
warping the original verse in one case and oomposing another in the style of 
the Gita. 



the emergence of national characteristics 

AMONG THREE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES 
BY 

D. D. Kosambi 

The French historian Fustel de Coulanges pointed out striking 
parallels between the ancient institutions of three prominent 
Indo-European peoples : Greeks, Romans, and the Indie Aryans. 
The literary quality of his book, La CitS Antique, did not, how- 
ever, obscure the fact that more questions were raised than settled 
by his explanation. His thesis, that the three civilizations were 
founded in prehistoric times upon the cult of the dead, did not 
make clear why they should have diverged so widely even in 
antiquity. Of course, a great deal of his data would now have to 
be revised in view of the fact that the three groups seem to have 
derived much from an earlier cycle of civilization represented in 
Mesopotamia by the earliest cuneiform records and in India by 
the Indus valley finds. Whether the groups mentioned above 
derive their similarities from a common racial origin or from 
contact with the same older culture, the differences will have to 
be explained. 

Mommsen has shown 1 that, even in early times, the Roman 
lost his individuality to become part of a remarkably systematic 
and comprehensive social organization. His personal name was 
represented by an initial and,i he was known, to others than 
the members of his family, by the name of his gem ; in contrast, 
the Greek lost his family name to become, and to function as, an 
individual with greatest of personal liberty. With the growth 
of individualism in Hellas there came the characteristic develop- 
ment of art, philosophy, science, and literature ; but the Greek 
state was much weaker than the Roman. All this, according to 
Mommsen, is due to national character. As a matter of taste, 
we should now regard the national character as a symptom and 
not as the primary cause of these achievements. To explai n the 

r Theodor Mommsen JRmmhe Geschichte ( 1903 ) yol. I. pp. 23-25, 
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divergence, it will be necessary to see what early differences 
existed in the means of production open to these two offshoots of 
the same race ( if such they were ). We must try to analyse the 
stages that gave direction to later developments. Of course, the 
earlier similitudes might also be explicable in this way, but that 
would involve re-examination of Engels’s famous work on the 
origin of the family ' in the light of modern research. The 
necessary dissection and rearrangement of available data is be- 
yond the scope of this brief inquiry, which restricts itself mainly 
to the stage of emergence. 

We know that the Greeks had a considerable but not over- 
whelming conquered population in the land occupied after the 
Aryan ( Danaan or danava) invasion. Their production had 
necessarily to be based upon slave labour. The land in Greece 
is fertile only in small valleys separated by barren hills, so that 
a powerful incentive was given to its fragmentation into small 
agricultural communities. In the absence of any external influ- 
ence, petty warfare among themselves would have absorbed all 
Grecian energies. But many of them took to the sea, progressed 
inevitably from piracy to trade, and began manufacture for 
export. We thus have the beginnings of that Athenian glory 
which has cast an attractive light over the rest of Greece, but 
whioh is due less to the “ inner genius ” of the people than to 
the unfolding of a new and superior form of production : indu- 
strial capitalism. The Solonian constitution,* from which the 
great period of Athens starts, is a document that attests my 
contention. Freeing citizens from debt-slavery, inflation of the 
currency by legalized debasement, a moratorium on debts, all 
point to the real nature of this new democracy. The brilliant 
literary and artistic developments are, along with the “ national 
character, ” the flowers that adorn this new growth. With the 
hardening of this form of production, the growth of imperialism 
and inner strife among the constituent classes, i. e. the ripening 
of dialectical contradictions, the culture also deteriorated ; 
though with a time-lag whioh must be greater, the more primi- 
tive the society and its production. 

1 F. Engels: The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the State 
trans. E. TJntermann, Chicago 1902. 

8 George Grote : History of Greece, Part II, chap. XI, 
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By contrast, the inland and mountain Greeks show compara- 
tively little, if anything, in the way of culture. To drive the 
point home, we can show that one state at least gave up indus- 
trial development and thereby lost its cultural start* Sparta. 
As is now known, the Spartans had the earliest Greek ( as distinct 
from Pelasgian or Mycenean ) architecture, represented by the 
temple of Gittyadas. They appreciated the poetry of Tyrtaeus. 
Their institution of kingship dated to Homeric antiquity. But 
the Iliad as we have it today is in an Athenian recension, or at 
least, not a Doric poem. Throughout the historic period, the 
Spartans are nothing except doughty fighters, the “ artists and 
craftsmen of war always feared, sometimes admired, but never 
imitated by their contemporaries. The root stage ot this form 
oan be discerned with a fair amount of certainty as the first 
Messenian war. The Spartans had to fight for their very exist- 
ence and at the end of this period Sparta emerges as the armed 
camp that it remained for the duration of its historical import- 
ance. Thereafter, the Spartans lived the life of soldiers at war, 
conducting in effect a ceaseless warfare upon their own land- 
slaves, the helots who were the foundation of Spartan agrarian 
economy. The citizens lived a life so bare of all luxury as to 
have become a byword ; with physical weakness were abolished 
such mental weaknesses as art, literature, philosophy, science. 
They are supposed to have abolished the institution o? money 
too, but some form of land-capital certainly survived. The 
simplicity and bareness of a Spartan’s life must not be confused - 
as ancient historians did-with the absence of wealth, that is to 
say, the absence of uneven control over the current means of 
production. At the end of Spartan history, king Agis found that 
there remained only nine hundred Spartans wealthy enough to 
be called citizens, i. e. to pay their mess dues for the common 
table. The Spartan form of exploitation was surely less productive 
if more in accordance with primitive types. No new cultural 
developments were to be expected from it. As a final aside, I 
might add that even in war they were ultimately beaten by people 
who allowed their citizens to develop more imagination, though 
the Spartans were numerically superior. The tactics of Iphik- 
rates and both the taotios as wall as the strategy of Epaminondas 
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showed that the much admired Spartan rigidity of character was 
not the best training for military leadership. 

Like the Greeks, the Latins acknowledged a community of 
origin ; but the land in Latium is fertile in much larger units 
than in Greece, and there was no conquered population there so 
far as can be discerned. The sole trading community that could 
be formed had necessarily to control the only available harbour, 
the Tiber mouth from Ostia to Rome. But what taught the 
Romans to absorb the Latins or to make allies of them, in con- 
trast to the extraordinary separatism of Greek cities ? What 
is the basic fact, unknown to Mommsen or not significant 
enough to his mind, that gave this turn to Roman development? 
His theory of “ racial traits ’’ can hardly be applied because 
the Etruscans, whom he despises so much, had, according to 
legend 1 and archaeology, 2 more influence upon early Rome 
than any other people. The unemphasized significant fact is 
that the Romans were lake-dwellers at one period of their mig- 
ration. Excavations in north-Italian lake-beds show this as 
well as the fact that after taking to dry land, the proto-Latin 
villages continued to be built on piles 3 for some time. In the 
north, lake-dwelling must have been necessary for protection 
against overwhelmingly strong hostile tribes. The most impor- 
tant priest in Rome was not known as the fire-tender ( flamen ) 
but as bridge-builder (pontifex ). 4 This is explained rather lamely 
by the older historians, Mommsen 5 among them, by saying 
that the construction of a bridge across the Tiber was vital to 
trade and its destruction in the event of an attack ( legend of 
Horatius ) necessary for defence. That is true ; but for lake- 
dwellers who have no other means of communication with the 
mainland except a few boats, the bridge is far more important 
than to any community on land, whether near a river or not, 

1 The legends of Tarquin and Mastarna. Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 
VII, chap. XII, section iii. See also pp. 382-3 of the same volume for other 
Etruscan influence. 

2 Eugenie Strong: Art in Ancient Rome, London 1929, vol. I, pp. 12, 16-20. 

S Ibid. pp. 6-5 ; Camb. Anc. History, vol. VII, pp. 333-7. V. Q. Childe, 

The Aryans, p. 71. 

4 The popular tradition is given by Plutarch in his Numa Pompilius. Cf. 
the Modern Library translation of the Lives, p. 81. 

s Mommsen, loc. cit. p. 169. Of the pontificea in general, “ Es waren die 

rbmlaoben Ingenieure, die dass Gebeimnia dev Maaae und ZaWen verstanden", 
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The pontifex would be the person who had charge of the 
bridge-building and repair. This meant not only a certain 
amount of technical knowledge, but also control of the ritual 
that inevitably accompanies any primitive enterprise. The older 
traditional priesthood could get along on ritual alone, but the 
bridge had to be sound and, in fact, all the lake-dwellings and the 
terramare houses were knit together by the same method of con- 
struction that was applied to the bridge itself. This extreme 
compression of the whole community must have led to the sort 
of discipline seen in a factory or on shipboard, but deeper in that 
the citizen had to pass his entire life from birth to death in such 
surroundings. There was no closing time as for a factory, no 
end to a ship's voyage that might be anticipated by the crew. The 
community that did not cooperate very closely in all matters 
could not survive. Even a trifling carelessness in such matters 
as fire would have been fatal beyond recovery. The stiffness of 
Roman character, its emphasis upon legality and discipline, 
must have its roots in the lake-dwelling period. 

With the change to an agrarian life, the character would have 
eventually changed in spite of the fact that there were not many 
slaves to be exploited, and that the little villages imitated lake- 
dwellings as much as possible. But one community found the 
earlier methods necessary for its own survival. The Romans 
needed the bridge and had to cooperate against frequent attacks 
from the north. The common origin of the Latins made it possi- 
ble to increase the original city-state, itself a union of diverse 
settlements upon the seven hills, by the adoption of strangers into 
citizenship ; not only as individuals but by the gens ( Attius 
Clausus and the Claudii ).’ Man continued to function as the 
member of a social unit, not as an individual. Where the other 
Latin cities remained small agricultural communities. Rome 
alone grew. One very important result of this form of expan- 
sion was that at an early stage there was no serious internal 
strife between the aristocracy and trade-capital as in Greece. 
Throughout the early period of Rome, the two were more or less 
identical and the principle of adoption could always be extended 
to the creation of new senatorial families when non-patricians 
became rich enough. Because of the absence of mines and har- 
bours, the chief exports were grain, slaves, and wooL As man- 

ETamb. Anc. History VII, pp. 373, 416, 420, 470. On pp. 420-425, we are 
led to the conclusion that the class-difference between patricians and 
plebeians was not racial in origin. 
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power was essential, the proletarii received more consideration 
than in Greece. When capital finally takes over in Rome, it is 
naturally as finance capital, on a much larger scale of accumula- 
tion 1 * * * * * * than seen before in the Mediterranean world. 

In India, we shall have to explain the caste system as the 
chief variant from the other two Indo-European developments. 
At the very outset we encounter the difficulty that Hindu tradi- 
tions are characterized by a total lack of any historical or criti- 
cal sense. In spite of the considerable mass of Indian liter- 
ature, it was impossible to make any trustworthy statement 
even about kings like Asoka and Samudragupta w ho had ruled 
most of the country. What accurate knowledge we have of these 
dates from the period when Western Scholars collected and deci- 
phered their inscriptions. So we shall have to resort to conjec- 
ture more often than for the Mediterranean culture. On the 
other hand, I shall try to explain this particular national trait- 
the lack of any feeling for history-also on a materialistic basis. 

It is tempting to believe, even if proof be impossible today, 
that the Vedic Aryans destroyed the Mohenjo-Daro civilization. 
In any case, it is fairly clear that a people culturally superior to 
the Aryan pre-existed in India and that a considerable number 
survived the conquest. The majority must naturally have sunk 
to serfdom or helotage, but the culturally advanced priests of 
the conquered 8 were able to impose themselves upon the con- 

1 For the change of national character with the rise of the Roman 
financier, G. Ferrero : Grandezza e decadenza di Roma vol. I, chap. VII 
(Milano 1927 ) pp. 210-11. Cf. also p. 59 et seq. Mommsen, loc. cit. pp. 845-6 
says, “ Den Geldsuobenden vorzuschiessen fing schon im ganzen Umfange 

des Reiches an sozusagen Monopol der ROmer zu werden Eng damit 

verwandt war das unermessliobe Gebiet der Entreprise...” For the large 
accumulations, ibid. p. 849 : “ Was man in dem damaligen l i. e. in the time 
of the younger Scipio Afrioanus ] Rom unter Reichtum verstand, kann man 
ungefahr danach abnohmen dass Lucius Paullus bei einem Vermogen von 

100.000 Talern ( 60 T. ) nicht fur einen reichen Senator gait, und dass eine 
Mitgift wie jede der Tochter des Slteren Scipio Afrioanus sie erhieltvon 

90.000 Talern ( 50 T. ) als angemessene Aussteuer eines vornehmen Mhd- 
chens angesehen ward, wahrend der reicbste Grieche dieses J ahrhunderts 
nicht mehr als eine halbe Million Taler ( 300 T. ) im Vermogen hatte 

For the meobanism of exploitation ( in the time of Cicero ) see Camb. 
Ano. History IX, pp. 470-472. 

s The Atharva Veda is a document of the Zngirasa clan, the 1 ianu- 
Smrti of the BhZrgava. For the relations between the Angirasa and the 
Ailu or Aryan traditions, ct F. E. Pargiter : Ancient Indian Historical 

Tradition, London, 1922 ; particularly pp. 319-20. 
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querors in spite of racial differences. The Aryan priests must 
have been absorbed because of the more imposing ritual of the 
pre-Aryans. Something of this sort can be seen in Mesopotamia 
after the Sumerians had been conquered. The mechanism in the 
Indian case has only begun to be clarified after the recent dis- 
covery by Sukthankar 1 of the method by which the present 
Mahabharata text was inflated. It appears probable from his 
work that the ritual and traditions of the conquerors passed into 
the hands of the Angirasa clan 8 and were later taken over by 
an associated Brahman clan, the Bhargava. The caste system 
had a racial origin, as is clear from the theoretical ban on inter- 
marriages and from the name Varya ( colour, complexion ) for 
caste. The actual rule was in the hands of the fighters, the con- 
querors, who became the ksatriya or warrior caste ; the Brahmans, 

1 Dr. V. 8. Sukthankar: Epic Studies VI, Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1936, vol. XVIII, pp. 1-76. 

2 Dr. Sukthankar has called my attention to the fact that a rudimentary 
caste system and the Arigirasa clan are both known among the Avestan 
Iranians. The main thesis of my work, that the Indian caste system was 
founded on the actual organization of the means of production, is not 
affeoted by this. On the other hand, a very interesting question is raised 
as to the origin of the system itself. That it did not prevail among the 
Aryans in general oan be seen from V. Gordon Childe's important study 
The Aryans ( London 1926 ). I have not enough data for a discussion of the 
original home of caste or of the Angirasa people. But it is to be noted that 
the Angirasa clan disappears early in India, to be replaced by the still 
extant Bhargava. If, as seems likely, the slaughter of the Brahman king 
Vrtra involved the Angirasa in India, the demonization of Indra and the 
daevas in Iranian mythology might be an expression of the enmity felt by the 
Angirasa surviving outside. The possibility has also to be admitted that the 
Angirasa element written into Sanskrit Aryan records might be due entirely 
to later Bhargava redactors, who could have used it as the common property 
of all Brahmans. 

For the rest, while admitting the value of Childe’s discussion, it mus e 
pointed out that his objection ( loc. cit. p. 32 ) to Pargiter’s theory of an early 
Aryan occupation of the upper Gangetic basin is made less serious by the 
discovery that the Himalayas continued to rise even in historic times, an 
that passes like the Zogi-la were comparatively easy in the stone age. 
There is also the possibility that the migration from central Asia or the 
Punjab indicated by accepted analyses of concentration of the blood-group 
gene B might be associated with the Aryans themselves. Personally, I think 
it probable that this is pre-Aryan; it i. known that the conquered and 
especially the non-fighting elements among them tend in general to breed 
muoh more rapidly than the fighting conquerors. 

13 [ Annals, B. 0. R. I. ] 
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though the highest caste in theory, served them as priests and 
scribes ; the vaisyas were traders ; lowest of all came the majority, 
the sudra or worker caste. 

The importance of ti e fact cannot be overestimated that a 
clan of the beaten people had full control of the tradition and of 
the ritual of their conquerors. They used this monopoly for writ- 
ing in, without troubling thmselves about consistency, whatever 
suited them, either to appease the conquerors or to keep up their 
own pride. For example, we find in the Mahubharata that the 
comparatively insignificant Bhargava hero Parasurama rxter 
minutes the ksatriyas no less than twenty-one timae 1 in revenge 
for the destruction of his own people. It is fairly clear that the 
revenge in this case was taken by the composer of the legend, 
not by the impotent hero ; as such, it naturally betrays the psy- 
chological characteristic of overcompensation. A singlo extermi- 
nation of the ksatr'yas would have sufficed to prevent the Bra- 
hmans having to serve them. The foundation of the national 
trait mentioned, i. e. the lack of a critical attitude, particularly 
towards historical events, was laid with the foundations of the 
caste system by the Icsacriya conquest. For the rest, the useful- 
ness of an uncritical revision of old legends continued till well 
on into the historical period, one striking instance being the re- 
casting of the purdnas ; the absorption of conquering tribes of 
invaders followed the same model, as for example in the case of 
the scythian Rajputs. 

But the function which helped to preserve the caste system is 
more important than that of rewriting legends. The system it- 
self can hardly ever have been applied in its full rigour and 
simplicity over any considerable extent of territory at any time. 
Its origin is clearly local ; its spread due to the fact that it re- 
presented the actual balance of social and economic forces with 
accuracy. The most important function of the system was to 
prevent the worker, the iud-ra , from learning the use of weapons 
and from learning to read and to write. He had no share in the 
culture of his age and country. He could not resort to armed 
revolt. There remained no way for him to keep his traditions 
alive, if indeed he had had any in the pre- Aryan days ; no 

1 Sukthankar, loc. cit., in particular pp. 41-2. 
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means of expressing his agony or communicating extensively 
with his fellow sufferers : 710 escape except through religion. 
Even a change of rulers did not bring about a change of caste. 
The Brahman relieved the warrior caste of the need of constant- 
ly policing the state to prevent an armed uprising. The benefits 
of an extensive helotage were obtained without Spartan efforts. 
Whether the state was an oligarchy, a republic, or a monarchy 
( all three existing in the sixth century B. C. in India ) the 
worker had nothing to expect from it. On the other hand, his 
submission had also the effect that the extreme forms of slavery 
which we see in Rome and Greece, human beings bartered like 
oattle, were not needed as a basis of production in India. 
The rare Indian slave is usually a servant in bondage to some 
person or household, but not an article of trade. The caste system 
corresponds to our modern censorship and the present Indian Arms 
Ad together. But it must not be forgotten that in its initial 
stages, the caste system represented a reorganization of society 
that was more vigorous and more productive than the pre-exist- 
ing form. It enabled new regions in the forests and mountains 
to be opened up and settled, whereas the older culture, no matter 
how highly developed, was essentially a static type that could 
survive only along the fertile banks of a river which flows 
through the desert, so that agriculture and protection from wild 
beasts and invasions could be obtain ed from the geographical 
circumstance, not from the social organization. The Indus valley 
people had no fighting weapons to speak of ; war was not their 
trade. 

The Indian peasant had nothing to lose from any new con- 
quest, and continued to plough on calmly 1 while armies fought 
for sovereignty over him in sight of his little patch of soil. 
This led to that peculiar type of indifference and stagnation 
which struck Marx in his studies on India: “We must not 
forget the barbarian egotism whio h, concentrating on some mis- 
erable patch of land, had quietly witnessed the ruin of 
empires. 8 ” l .. 

l As nearly as I can recall, this indifference has actually been reported 
by some observers, perhaps in pseudo-Megasthenes. I am unable to trace 
the reference at present. 

* Karl Marx on India. Letter of June 10, 1853 published in the New * l ork 
Daily Tribune, June 25, 1853. Of. p. 21 of the Socialist Book Club edition of 
( continued on next page ) 
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Although what follows does not concern the emergence of a 
national trait, I should like to show that the caste system was 
well grounded. Otherwise it would not have survived the 
Buddhist epoch nor the Mohammedan invasions. The Buddhists 
caused the Brahmans a great loss of prestige by their practical 
doctrine of non-killing ( ahimsa ) which was better balanced than 
the older but exaggerated Jaina ahimsa. Constant petty warfare 
was beneficial to the Brahmans as they enjoyed the fees for the 
innumerable sacrifices performed by petty rulers for victory over 
the enemy. Ahimsa did not contradict the desire of the trader 
for safe routes ; that was ensured by the growing size of the 
individual kingdoms which began to tend towards “ universal 
monarchy, ” a movement helped by Buddhism 1 as is 
clear from the success of Asoka. The peasantry benefitted 
because the ravages of war had usually been aggravated by the 
unpaid confiscation of stock for the sacrifices ( yajfia ). But even 
when these gains were consolidated by the growth of larger 
states, Brahmanism survived because the Buddhists did not 
provide a new ritual ; the old priest-caste still had control of 
ceremonies such as marriage ; and as the Buddhists could not 
propitiate any deity, the Brahmans had an enormous survival 
value. The Buddhist doctrine did not change the means of pro- 
duction, did not free the workers. After absorbing enough of 
the new doctrine to keep abreast of the times, and after unifying 
innumerable local deities as various manifestations of compara- 
tively few chief gods, a tendency which shows the theological 
parallel to the growth of large states, the Brahmans regained 
their old position while Buddhism vanished. The latter religion 
had become uneconomic by reason of huge monasteries and their 
extensive holdings in land. It could survive in outlying places 
like Tibet where monasteries took over the administration or 
where there had been no Brahmanism; but in competition with 
the secular Brahmanic forms current in India, it was wasteful, 
less productive, obsolete. 

Marx and Engels on India. For the future results of British rule in India, 
Marxes letter of that title, written July 22, 1853 published N. Y. Daily 
Tribuna, August 18, 1353. 

1 These aspects of Buddhism have been disoussed by my father, Prof. 
Dharmananda Koaambi. Details will be found in his Marathi writings such 
as Buddha, Dharma, a n* Sang ha ; Bind i Sanskrti 5ji» AhimU. 
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Islam had a greater initial success, being a strong, intolerant, 
iconoclastic religion, with full religious democracy for all its 
members. But no conqueror who is a stranger to the conquered 
can permanently impose his dogmas upon the country without 
freeing the oppressed classes, or without a Spartan extreme of 
violence. The one step that would have uprooted Hinduism 
from the land would have been the gift of the land to the man 
who cultivated it, assuming of course that there was enough 
land to go around. But the Moslems had no such economy in 
their own country and could not have imagined its introduction 
into any other, particularly as their initial aim was the exaction 
of heavy tribute. In spite of their desire to convert, the cleverer 
invaders realized that it paid not to give way to fanaticism. The 
temples and idols naturally accumulated a store of wealth that 
could be cleaned out periodically \ but which was lost with 
the destruction of the temple and by extreme religious intoler- 
ance. 

As Marx predicted, 1 2 the latest conquest of India, being 
founded upon an entirely different economic structure, is chang- 
ing the country altogether. That the new forms of production 
have not yet taken hold as deeply as they ultimately must can be 
made dear by a brief analysis of contemporary Indian national 
economy. But I give the following parallel quotations to show 
that the character of Indian science has yet to be completely 
changed, and that the charge of an uncritical approach persists 
through the centuries. 


1 Alberuni's India ( trans. Ed. Saohau ) London 1888. Vol. I, p. 116 for 
the first Moslem invader Mohammed ibn AiqSsim sparing an idol for profit. 
The tradition continues till recent times, and is told among others of Haider 
AH in the Deccan. 

* Vide Foot-note 2 on page 203. 
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Alberuni ( A. D. 1030 ) 

“ ...You mostly find that even 
the so-called scientific theo- 
rems of the Hindus are in a 
state of utter confusion, devoid 
of any logical order, and in 
the last instance always mixed 
up with the silly notions of the 
crowd... I can only compare 
their mathematical and astro- 
nomical literature, as far as I 
know it, to a mixture of pearl 
shells and sour dates, or of 
pearls and dung, or of costly 
crystals and common pebbles. 
Both kinds of things are equal 
in their eyes since they can- 
not raise themselves to the 
methods of a strictly scientific 
deduction. ” 

Alberuni’s India, ( trans. Ed. 
Sachau ) London 1888, vol. I, 
p. 25. 


J. D. Bernal ( A. D. 1938 ) 

“ Indian science is noted at 
the same time for the origin- 
ality of many of its concep- 
tions and experimental pro- 
cesses, and for extreme unreli- 
ability and lack of critical 
faculty in carrying out the 
work itself.. ..Probably the best 
workers in Indian science to- 
day are not the scientists but 
the political agitators who are 
struggling towards this end 
[ freedom for India ] ”. 

The Social Functions of Science 

p. 208. 



MISCELLANEA 

THE DATE OB' THE MAHISASATAKAVYAKHYA 

BY 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

In an article entitled “ Vanohesvara Alias Kutti Kavi And 
His Contact with the Patvardhan Sardars of the Southern 
Maratha Country ” in Vol. XX, Part I of the Annals of the B, O. 
R. I, Mr. Gode has given us a good deal of information regard- 
ing Kutti Kavi-the commentator on the Mahisasataka. Among 
the 11 works of the this author ( p. 17 ), the relative chronology of 
4 is fixed by him with certainty. As regards the rest ( including 
the Mahisasatakavyakhya ) Mr. Gode gives only their probable 
dates, that assigned by him to the work under reference being 
about A. D. 1816. As the article roused my interest in the 
subject, I examined the MSS. of some of these works, deposit- 
ed in the Adyar Library. I found that in the MS. bearing the 
shelf-number 20. 1. 1, the Mahisasatakavyakhya ends with the 
following chronogram which places its date beyond doubt. 
^Tum^T^r?|rtnTH i 

*f5TfT^^^rr s*nw i| 

On further investigation I found that this chronogram is con- 
tained also in Nos. 3948 and 3949 of the Tanjore Library ( vide a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Tanjore Library, Yol. VII. 
pp. 2959-60 ) with this more at the beginning : 

yi%rTT I 

The date given here is Saka 1735, i. e., A. D, 1813. With re- 
ference to the place of composition, the Adyar Library MS. also 
has at the end the following ; 

Tf^rTT II 

As regards the relative chronology of the other works, I am 
not in a position to say anything just at present. 

In this connection it may be noted that in the MS. of the Adyar 
Library under reference, the commentary on the Mahisasataka is 
called Slokarthacandrika and not Slesarthacandrika. Written on 
Srltala leaves and in Grantha Script, the MS. is an old one. 

The text of the Mahisasataka is so far known to oonsist of 102 
verses ; but a new problem is presented by the Adyar Library 
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MS. bearing the shelf-number 27. F. 4. According to this MS. 
which is also old, it consists of only 94 verses. After saying that 
verse 95 ^rr% etc. ) is an interpolation, this MS. gives 

an index which shows difference also in the order of the verses. 
The text has been published along with the commentary, in 
Telugu script, by Ramakrishnamacharya. The index under 
reference is as follows 

( The beginnings of the verses are given here as they are 
found in the MS. ). 


1 wsrsn* 

2 t ^TTrTT T%TT# ll 

3 sif# vrcr H 

4 rrr*nnf^r 

5 #tst tstth ii 

6 fft II 

7 ii 

8 3n*NrraTO«5 il 

9 arwrftn 

11 FTT# re# II 

12 ?t H 

13 *r wt uwjj. il 

14 *nn II 

1 5 srirr ^rf $r i| 

16 VTT^r^r^^ II 

17 ^ ft II 

18 *tff# n 

19 ffTFH STFflTT II 

20 git f-fr ftvff il 

21 #!**?£ f| ??rr II 

22 ^ ftpft li 

23 tJTFFfWT II 

24 ?t f| *r il 

25 ^nn^T% Il 

26 gtfratsft fr^r II 

27 ?# ft# li 

28 #t || 

29 ft?# II 

30 il 

31 #TcTFTT hit II 

32 HFTJret=TWT II 


33 ft?# #h*t?ttt% ii 

34 ft ?t ftft'4 il 

35 g^^rreor il 

36 il 

37 wt>st% ii 

38 ?t || 

39 ft || 

40 3-?TTTf?T JT r || 

41 gg|TFr ft n 

42 #rfr?rr^rT n 

43 ft^ftrft sr i| 

44 TT^rrfajH# ii 

45 frorer *rf ii 
4G *T«ror: *r? II 

47 ftsiN- 3JTH II 

48 *d§r#3R|i 

49 ntftfH: II 

50 ?t ^rft> ^ n 

51 ?t tf n 

52 3TI5TT II 

53 TTTtTTFHfttf || 

54 rT# WT#Hg II 

55 TgTTTrT: 1 1 

56 3-tWTT%T? || 

57 XTrXTTFTTF g# II 

58 ^pmor g$*. Il 

59 il 

60 ?t ?rrt ^TT?rf n 

61 ii 

62 ^cf |i 

63 tfrt II 

64 wfti?^ il 


65 ^nritr ?r?r ii 

66 Trrrti?Tm^ ii 

67 5TWR ^T%T il 

68 ft f ll 

69 ll 

70 TTT?TT 1#=^: l| 

71 #f?gr ^Timt ll 

72 rSTTm-ft nonrf^ni 

73 

74 3^mrfi[F? ii 

75 FTp?*# rT?T II 

76 # % H 

77 tt FT* II 

78 ^gT^TT?T II 

79 ?p??r il 

80 g^rr^i?r^ii 

81 fta^g r%ftqr u 

82 HFT II 

83 TT?rf f^ ii 

Cx 

84 ?FT*T *TWTT II 

85 ?T Frtsft ^frll 

86 wA wivzfk ii 

88 pWNra[|Wil 

89 gsnrrew II 

90 #TS^t il 

91 snwrgfTr ii 

92 gsr: #f#d[ ii 

93 #1 *TR II 

94 gtt g#f ll 



REVIEWS 


BHARATIYA VIDYA — We heartily welcome the birth of a 
new journal devoted to the cause of Indology in all its branches. 
The Secretaries, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, ( Andheri, Bombay), 
founded mainly through the energetic efforts of the Scholar-poli- 
tician, Mr. Kanhayalal Munshi, former Home-member cf the 
Government of Bombay, have recently issued the first number 
( vol. I, part I ) of Bharat! Vidya which is intended to be a half- 
yearly journal, ( p. 104 ). 

The learned scholar of Vedic and Iranian studies. Prof. 
Manilal Patel, Ph.D. (Marburg) has been entrusted with the 
shaping of the destiny of this journal. The first issue, on which 
the motto of the Journal ‘ Arnrtam ta Vidya ’ appears, bears testi- 
mony to the high ideal of scholarship placed before them by the 
organisers of the Bhavana. In it appear several of the extension 
lectures delivered by scholars of high repute such as Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, Dr. Moti Chandra, Dr. I. J. 8. Taraporewala, Raobahadur 
G. S. Sardesai etc. 

Dr. Chandra’s article on ‘ Indian Costume from the earliest 
times to the first century B. C.’ has been superbly illustrated by 
actual photographs of original statues, or figures in various 
sculptural remains of the ancient times as well as drawings 
specially undertaken to illustrate the point in question. He has 
taken a detailed review of the available evidence from the exca- 
vations in the Indus Valley, the Vedic and Buddhist Literature, 
the sculptures of Bharhut, Sanchi, Karla etc. and the paintings 
at Ajantha. He has referred to the fact ( pp. 31, 50) that the 
female figures are often represented as nude above waist except 
for a few ornaments, but he has not said whether this repre- 
sented the actual state of affairs or whether he agrees with 
Shrimant Balasaheb Pantapratinidhi, the Artist- Rajah ofAundha, 
who believes that there was on these statues a thin coating of 

plaster and colour which has been worn out in the course of 

centuries and that the Indian mind would never tolerate the idea 
of representing the female figures nude or almost nude. ( Annals 
of the B. 0. R. Institute, vol. Ill, pp. 18-19 ). 

14 l Annal*, 3. 0. R. 1. 1 
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In the article on the * Achaomenians/ readers will find a very 
interesting information about their Aryan brothers in Persia, 
particularly of Kurush or Darius, Achaemenian kings. They 
will in particular, note the reflections of the writer on the mar- 
riages between near relatives, brothers and sisters, among the 
Achaeraenians, which, according to the writer, when once the 
rot had set in, increased the evil manifold and led to the ac- 
cumulation of vices. This cause, coupled with the jealousies of 
the queens in the palaces, luxurious living of the later kings, 
deterioration in religion by the supplanting of the worship of the 
Ahura-Mazda with the Mithra-An&hita cult degenerating into 
the obscene orgies of the Nauroz-which as the writer aptly 
points out in a note correspond to the Holi festival of the 
Hindus-led to the collapase of the House of the Achaemenian 
Kings before the vigorous Alexander. 

The two articles by Mr. &. M. Munshi on the Fundamentals 
of Aryan Culture ’ and on * The Early Aryans in Gujarata s 
' only a summary of which is published here) deserve a perusal, 
though as Mr. Munshi himself admits ( p. 85 ) in his latter article 
that he would not be sorry if his bold inferences, on further exa- 
ruination, proved to be mistaken. Dr. Patel in his 4 Interpre- 
tation of the Rgveda ' gives us a resume of the scholarly work 
done in Western Countries on the Rgveda and tells us the impor- 
tance of the tradition behind the interpretations of Yaska and 
Say ana, which no fair-minded scholar can afford to neglect. 
Raobahadur G. S. Sardesai, while telling us about the achieve- 
ments of the Marathas under Shivaji and the first three or four 
Peshwas, fails not to tell us about their failures in giving, as 
rewards, Jahagirs to be inherited by competent or incompetent 
successors, their lack of method and organisation and their 
quarrelsomeness, especially among their subordinate Chiefs, who 
often refused to forget individual quarrels even when a great and 
common good was at stake. 

It will be seen from above that the Journal augurs very well 
and we wish its Editor as well as the Publishers every success 
in their undertaking. We may make a suggestion in passing that 
the readers will highly appreciate, if the editor will devote a few 
pages in which he may give the titles of important articles on 
lndology occurring in standard journals 90 that subject. 

P. Y. Bapai; 



Obituary— Prof. Dr. M. T. Patwardhan, M.A., D.Litfc. 

“ The young man had no business to die so early ” was the 
remark which, it is reported, escaped the lips of the late Justice 
Mahadev Govind Ranade on hearing of the death of the great 
Vishnushastri Chiplonkar ; the same remark, with all the keen 
and poignant anguish behind it, rose vibrantly to one’s lips as 
another of our epoch-making poets and scholars, the late Prof. 
Dr. M. T. Patwardhan, M.A., D.Litt., passed away on the night 
of the 29th of Nov. 1939, at the early age of forty-five. Poet and 
scholar, indeed a strange combination ! usually the two 
spheres move apart and the heavy and laborious toils of a 
scholar’s life are likely to clog the pinions that sweep the spirit 
heavenwards. Dr. Patwardhan, however, has achieved distinc- 
tion in both the spheres. His studies in metrics, Persian prosody, 
in lexicography and rhetoric are the products of sweated labour ; 
they retk of the midnight oil, and show his profound scholarship, 
his critical acumen and his unremitting zeal to get at the truth 
of a subject ; but his delightful flights in verse, now a love-lyric, 
now a passionate patriotic song, sly and delicate satire, a reverie, 
humorous sketches of the idiosyncrasies of character place him 
among the front ranks of Marathi poets. 

Dr. Patwardhan was among the first few life-members of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute and ever evinced a keen interest 
in the progress of its affairs. He was enrolled as a life-member 
on 4th August 1919 and was on the Regulating Council and 
Executive Board during the year 1923-24. He occasionally 
wrote for the Annals of the Institute, and his article on Persian 
prosody was the first of his numerous studies in the field of 
metrics which later on led to his Magnum Opus his Ohando- 
racana — for which he was recently awarded the much-coveted 
D.Litt. degree of the Bombay University. 

Both as a soholar and poet, Dr. Patwardhan has made very 
original contributions. His Persian-Marathi lexicon, which 
single-handed he prepared from Marathi records, Sanads, 
Bakhars and historical writings, is a monumental work in- 
dispensable to students of Indian History. His great work os 
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metrics, Chandoracana, which is a very scientific, methodological 
and original book on the subject, and takes account of the 
development of the science of metre from Pingala down to 
Kedarabhatta and other writers ; it classifies all the latest 
metres of Marathi poetry and in many places these are 
illustrated by very original delightful compositions of the 
author’s own making. 

As a poet, he is hailed as an epoch-maker. His was a spirit 
of revolt. This revolt manifested itself not merely in the novelty 
of the themes that he handled, or in the frankness and boldness 
with which he sang aloud of his sensuous delight in human 
forms and emotions, hut also in the exotic metrical forms and 
quaint language in which he cast his thoughts. During the 
last few years of his life, he became an ardent advocate of 
purism and set himself with almost crusading zeal to the task of 
creating a new Marathi which was enriched form Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and old Marathi, but was to be free of all admixture of 
Persian, Arabic and other foreign languages. 

He was a restless soul and always had many projects before 
him. He worked with unremitting zeal and the only rest he 
knew — the only recreation was in change of work. A life, so 
ideal, was cut away at the early age of forty-five. The whole 
Maharashtra laments his death, and to the world of oriental 
scholarship the loss is irreparable. May his soul rest in peace. 

C. R. Devadhar 
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THE KINSHIP USAGES AND THE FAMILY ORGANI- 
SATION IN RGVEDA AND ATHARYAYEDA. * 

BY 

IRAWATI KaRVE 

The kinship terminology as described in the previous parts of 
this paper 1 gives us an idea of the Yedic family and the marriage 
institution. The two Yedas present us with a social pro- 
cess and not a static picture of well established customs. It is a 
creative period in world history. A pastoral people from the 
north came into India and met there a people who had learned 
the art of agriculture and settled life. Side by side with culture 
contact there must necessarily have taken place a thorough mix- 
ing of the bearers of these two cultures. The bearers of the pas- 
toral culture came in successive waves, pushing the earlier 

* Prof. S. 0 . Sarkfiir, ( Patna College ) Patna, has discussed the question 
of the Vedio usages in his very stimulating and well documented book 
" Some aspects of the earliest social history of India. ” I find that the con- 
clusions reaohed by him are in many oases similar to those which I am putt- 
ing forward in this paper. In my investigations however I am covering the 
same ground from a different angle. I wished to study the social organisation 
of different provinces in India and found that the “ Vedio component is well 
established in many provinces with certain changes. In order to trace the 
history of the social usages, it is necessary to go to the source and get as 
clear a picture of that age as possible. In my paper I am concerned prima- 
rily with the interplay of social privileges and obligations of different mem- 
bers of the family towards eaoh other and how these are reflected in the 
kinship terminology used. 

1 Of. Annals, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XX, pp. 69 - 

96 and 109-144, 
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settlers in front of them. It was not one single wave which swept 
over India. We have to think of something like the “ Volker- 
wanderung ” of the centuries immediately before and after the 
beginning of the Christian era, sweeping over Europe to destroy 
the Roman Empire. In fact the “ Wanderlust ” of the northern 
pastorals seems to have begun about 2000 B. C. and affected the 
ancient civilizations of Babylonia, Persia, Crete, Egypt and 
India. It was thus a cultural invasion which went on for cen- 
turies, had time to mix with and absorb the elements of the civi- 
lization existing in India and gave rise to a new culture complex. 
The two Yedas give primarily the picture of the social organisa- 
tion of the new comers-tke pastorals ; but we get a glimpse of a 
social organisation in the process of modification, transformation 
and reorientation due to culture contact. Change in environment 
may bring about a change in social institutions, but contact 
with other cultures and other people is a far more potent agent 
of social change than mere migration. The mixture of races and 
the mingling of idiverse culture-elements resulted in a peak- 
period in the history of India. The beginnings of this period are 
witnessed in the record of Vedio literature. 

A detailed study of the kinship terminology of the two Yedas 
shows that though both the books reveal a common pattern, there 
is a greater differentiation in terminology and a more modern 
ethical orientation towards sex-relations in the Atharvaveda. 

The Vedic Kinship usages 

In both the Vedas the smallest sooial unit is the family, which 
is made up of the father or the grand-father, his wives, sons and 
grandsons with their wives and unmarried daughters and grand- 
daughters. There are a number of references to a larger circle of 
relations and neighbours with certain privileges and rights, but 
these larger units never usurp the functions of the family. When 
a family became too big, it split into different households which 
still recognised the bloodbond and formed a small settlement of 
people related by the ties of blood. 

ihe Vedio family was governed by the eldest male, who ruled 
supreme over all the members of his household. The father ruled 
over his sons and grandsons and had accees sexually to his dau- 
ghters and daughters-in-law and sisters. Whether this control 
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extended over the mother also cannot be inferred from the Vedic 
texts. Indra is said to have killed his father, — subsequent tradi- 
tion says he married his mother 1 * — and another god is called his 
mother’s lover. 8 Persian tradition has it, that a widow has to 
take the permission of her son if she wants to remarry, and the 
PurSnas tell the story of Vajra, a son of Sri Krsna inheriting 
some of the wives of his father . 3 

This custom, even if present at an earlier date, was getting 
out of practice in the Rgvedio time. The mother-son .taboo was 
firmly established at a very early date, though one finds certaiji 
references of the incestuous relations between the son and 
mother in Pur&nic tales 4 5 

The next taboos to be established were those between the 
father-in-law and the daughter-in-law, and the father and the 
daughter. A Vasistha sage prays for own children and in the 
course of the prayer asks the god to forgive him if he secures 
the wish of his heart in a foolish way. s What this fool’s way 
could have been, can be guessed from the story in the Puranas 
which tells that the king Mitrasaha killed the only son of Vasi- 
stha by name Sakti. Sakti’s wife gave birth to a son years after 
this incident. Apparently Vasistha perpetuated his race by 
having intercourse with his own daughter-in-law and in 
quence prayed to the gods to forgive his sin. The \ edit hymn is 
eloquent on the difference between an adopted son, however vir- 
tuous he might have been and an own son. This conjeoture is 
supported by practices mentioned elsewhere among other Indo- 
European people. Thus Schrader mentions that in Russia it was 
a practice upto a very recent date for a father-in-law to exerise 
his right over the daughter-in-law. 

There is however no direct evidence in Rgveda or Atharva- 
veda about this right being exercised by the father-in-law. There 

1 Vedio Mythology, A. A. MaodoneH p. 57, Rv. 4. 18. 12. 


2 

3 

i 


Rv. 6. 55. 5. 

Mbh. XVI. 7. 
Some Aspects of 


the earliest sooial history of India, by S. 0. Sarkar 


pp. 139, 141. 

5 The Annals of the B. O. R. I* Vol. XX 89. 
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is direct mention of the custom by which, upto modern days, 
the daughters-in-law avoided the presence of the father-in-law. 
In a hymn in Atharvaveda demons are said to flee ( and hide ) 
away before sunlight like daughters-in-law from the presence of 
the father-in-law. 1 * 

The Yedic references as regards the father-daughter relation 
are not rare and show beyond any doubt that an incestuous 
union of this kind was well recognised under certain circum- 
stances. Mention is made of Prajapati and his daughter. 8 There 
is also a referenca to the birth of Agni, who is said to be a child 
horn of a union between father and daughter. 3 If the daughter 
was an only child the father had a right to get a son from her 
before she could hope to marry and settle into her own home. 
The later tradition has it, that a man having an only daughter 
had the right to her first son after her marriage with a suitable 
man. It would seem as if this custom was a modification of a 
custom by which a girl had first to fulfil her duties to the 
father’s family. The putriku-putra ( daughter’s son ) in ancient 
times must have been the son born of the union of the daughter 
with her father. 

This custom also explains why a brotherless girl was abhor- 
red by Vedic people. The brotherless girl was bound to provide a 
son to her father and was therefore never a virgin. The brother- 
less girl came to be a symbol of an immoral woman. The Persian 
tradition is exactly similar to the Vedic tradition. There is de- 
finite mention of a father marrying his own daughter. 4 Differ- 
ent kinds of marriages are recognised. The best among them is 
that when a wife is a padashah ( ruling, privileged ) wife when 
a man marries, with the parents’ consent, an unbetrothed maiden 
out of a family, and she and her children remain his in both 
worlds. “ A Yukan or ayuk ( only child ) wife is an only 
child married with the parents' consent and her first child be- 
longs to them 5 after its birth she becomes a padashah wife. She 
is entitled to one third of her parents’ property for giving up the 

1 Av. 8,6.24, Of. Annals of the B. O. R. I. Yol. XX, p. 138. 

* Rv. 10. 91. 7. of. Annals of this B . 0. R. I. Vol. XX, p. 94. 

3 It*. 3. 31. 1. of. Annals of t ie B. 0. R. I. Vol. XX. pp. 93-94. 

« Sacred Books of the last. F, Max. Muller Vol. XVIII p. 397, 
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child.” 1 The p&dash&h marriage is the normal form of marriage 
and corresponds to the marriage as described in the Ijfcgveda and 
Atharvaveda, where the bride is blessed in the words “ be the rul- 
ing queen ” ( samrajnl, the Sanskrit equivalent of padashah ). The 
other form is not mentioned because the father-daughter relation 
was not a real marriage and after a daughter had fulfilled the 
duty to her father she could be married in the usual way. The 
Persian record of the marriage of the next of kin also suggests 
that the yukan marriage was a later modification of an old custom 
by which a father had the right to generate a son from his own 
daughter. The yukan system of marriage is the same as the 
putrika-putra system in India. Especially interesting is the fact 
that a woman went through the padashah form of marriage after 
having fulfilled duty in a yukan form of marriage. The father 
has access to all the women in the family but gradually this right 
was restricted in the case of the daughter-in-law and the dau- 
ghter so that ordinarily he had no access to them, Only when 
all the other means of perpetuating the line had failed, oould the 
father exercise this right and adopt his daughter’s son ( putrika- 
putra ) as his own son. Still later the custom was so modified 
that he had the right to the son of his daughter and her husband. 
This process of gradually establishing a taboo between father and 
daughter goes on almost before our eyes in the Vedic literature. 

This practice would explain very well the indeterminate con- 
notation for the relationship terms for “ son ”, existing in Jtgveda. 
The terms for son and grandson are the Barne, the terms for grand' 
father and father also appear to be the same in the ttgveda, ( of. 
pp. 84, 70, Annals B. O. R. I. Vol. XX) one ascendent generation 
and one descendant generation being recognised without further 
differentiation. 

The sexual relation between father and daughter was dis- 
allowed at a very early stage and the taboo was iirmly establi- 
shed in the time of the compilation of the Atharvaveda. 

The successive establishment of the mother-son, father-in-law 
and daughter-in-law, and father-daughter taboos restricted the 
sex relations of the oonsanguinous Vedic family in sue!: a way, 
that sex relations were allowed only among family-memb ■ 

1 Ibid. Vol. V pp. 142-143 foot-note. 
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longing to the same generation. From a system of kinship terms 
which did not distinguish between relatives of different genera- 
tions, we airive at a system which differentiated between differ- 
ent generations, i. e. a typical classificatory system as will become 
clear later. 

In tigveda and Atharvaveda there are many terms for father, 
the most common being pita. This term and the term mata for 
mother seem to have been used in a classificatory sense, i. e. 
they denoted a number of relatives besides the own father and 
mother. There is ample evidence of such use of the terms at a 
later date, though in the Vedas no direst evidence is available. 
The superlative forms of the two terms pitrtama and matrtama, 
as also the device of qualifying the terms by the adjectives janita 
and janitri meaning birth-giver, seem to point out to devices by 
which the own father and mother are distinguished from other 
fathers and mothers. The custom of the incestuous union of the 
father and daughter introduced a factor by which a clear distin- 
ction between different generations becomes impossible, in aa 
much as a child of such a union would be grand-child and own 
child at the same time. Remote relatives of the ascendent gen- 
erations are mentioned by the device of qualifying the terms 
pita and mata by such adjectives as pratna, maha or mahi, all 
meaning old or ancient. No real kinship term for the second 
ascendent generation is available. These terms are first coined 
in the Atharvaveda. The terms are established as pointed out 
above due to a differentiation in different generations, establi- 
shed by the first group of taboos. Another factor which contri- 
buted to this distinction is the growth of the cult of ancestors. 
Every ancestor received oblations and it is not a matter of in- 
difference whether the offerings are given to one's own father or 
grandfather or to ascendents of still remote generations. So, in 
Atharvaveda, though there is a little uncertainty in some pas- 
sages, about the meaning of the words like pitamaha or prapita - 
maha which are applied of all ancestors, there are other passages 
in which the father, the grandfather and the great-grandfather 
each receives a separate name ; i. e. a separate Kinship term is 
coined for eaoh. 

The Vedio family is the patriarchal family and the male re- 
lations reoeive much more attention than do the female relations. 
The dead female relations did not reoeive the offerings of the food 
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as did the dead male relations and so the terms for ascendent 
female relations parallel to grand-father and great-grand-father 
are not found at all. 

The terms for descendant generations are for the same reasons 
not differentiated to such a degree as the terms for the ascendent 
males. The taboos between different generations made it easy 
to distinguish between sons and grandsons, and we have in 
Atharvaveda the terms putra and pautra or napat Originally napat 
was the term used for all descendant male relations. At one place 
in ftgveda the term pranapal is found, but its meaning is not 
quite clear. In Atharvaveda the term napat comes into disuse 
as an ordinary kinship term or is used for grandson, the most 
common term for son being putra. The term for great-grand- 
child does not occur, possibly because neither the sex taboos, nor 
the oulfc of the ancestor-worship necessitated such a distinc- 
tion for the descendant generations. 

A common term is employed to denote father and mother. 
The dual form of the nom. case of the word pita is pitarU and of 
mata is matara and these are used to denote the parents, The 
word pita in plural denotes all departed ancestors. Later on 
only the dual of pitr is used for parents. 

The word for brother is hhrata and that for sister is svasa. 
These words are in use in one form or other upto the present day 
in all Indo-European dialects of India. There is however an- 
other word for brothers and sisters. The word is used reciprocally 
for brother and sister and occurs in that connotation in Rgveda 
only. The brother and sister are called eaoh other’s jami, In 
later Jtgvedio passages the word is used for the sister only, in 
Atharvaveda the word does not occur in independent passages. 
In the later literature the word denotes female relations in gen- 
eral, while its derivative the word jamatr , meaning daughter’s 
or sister’s husband, is used in all modern dialects. The Rgvedio 
use of the term jami is significant. It is not so much a Kinship 
term as a term showing the relationship between two relatives, 
namely, brother and sister. 

The word jami is derived by Walde and Pokorny in their 
“ Vergleichendea W'drterbuch der indo-germ. Sprachen from the 
root jam , to marry. Jami thus would be equivalent to *' mate 
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and the word would suggest that the brother-sister relationship 
in Rgveda is that of marriage mates. There is ample evidence to 
show that brothers and sisters married each other in the Rgvedic 
period and that the practice was given up very gradually, though 
it still persisted among certain royal families according to the 
Puranic tradition. In Bgveda the dyava-prthivl are callrd jami 
Geschwister and are represented as a married pair. The twin 
gods Asvinau, the children of Savitr and Usas ( themselves bro- 
ther and sister ) married their sister Surya Savitrl. The marriage 
hymn, which is a late contibution to the Rgveda compilation, 
has Soma as the husband of Surya, but there are many references 
in the older portions of the book which show, that according to 
older tradition, Surya was wedded to the twin gods Asvinau who 
were her brothers. This practice was not confined to gods only, 
but was apparently a praotice of common mortals also. There is 
a hymn in Rgveda which purports to drive away and destroy 
the demon who causes abortion. The demon is supposed to have 
intercourse with a woman, enter her womb and destory the fruit. 
In order to have easy access to a woman, the demon is supposed 
to take the shape of those, who generally approach her and these 
are enumerated as the brother, the husband, and the lover - 

snrr g# ftratwr i Rv. 10.162.5. 

( He who sleeps with you, taking the form of your brother, hus- 
band and lover and kills your progeny ; him I drive from here. ) 

The same verse appears with significant changes in Atharva* 
veda. The first line runs as follows — 

ware fSnrart ^ l Av. 8.6.9 

( He also sleeps with you ( in thy ) dream as the brother or father 
-him I destroy etc. ) 

According to this version, the intercourse is supposed to have 
taken place in a dream, while the Bgvedic version leaves no 
doubt about the normality of the act. In Atharvavedio times the 
sex relations of brother and sister are forbidden and an old in- 
cantation is given a new form. 1 

Brother-sister marriages seem to have been the rule in the 
family of the god Savitr i. e. the Sun god. Not only did he him- 

1 This verse gives, I think, the earliest record of the connection between 
repression and dream. 
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self marry his sister Usas but his children also married among 
themselves. ( Cf. previous page ). In this connection, the story 
of his twin children Yama and YamI is very interesting in its 
Yedic and Avestan version s. The 10th hymn in the 10th book of 
Pgveda tells the story that gods wanted to people the earth and 
so created the twins Yama and Yam! to unite and multiply. 
This design of the gods was frustrated by Yama, who refused to 
marry his twin sister YamI. The reason given by Yama is that 
such an act would be extremely immoral. The interesting hymn 
ends with a firm refusal on the part of Yama to unite with his 
sister. A literary critic commenting on this hymn says, that the 
hymn is evidently a fragment of a longer hymn and that Yama 
must have at last yielded to the pleadings of YamI. Tradition 
loaves us in no doubt as to the probable end of this dispute. 
According to the Vedic conception, a man perpetuates himself 
through his progeny ; as long as the progeny is living the man 
lives. Yama however died childless, he was the first mortal to 
die and became the king of the dead and YamI accompanied him 
to this nether world. The gods had to create another mortal to 
people the earth and they chose another son of Vivasvan or the 
Sun. This son was Manu who generated the mortals with the 
help of Sraddha, whose relationship with Manu is very obscure. 
Prof. Sarkar has shown that Sraddha is a sister of Manu. 1 * 
Human beiDgs are therefore called Manavas. If Yama had 
indeed married YamI they would have been called Yamyas in- 
stead. 8 Either Yama married YamI and died childless or he did 
not marry her. This hymn shows the beginning of the taboo 
against brother-sister marriage. 

The Yama myth in its Iranian version is still more interest- 
ing. 3 * * * Brother-sister marriage persisted in Persia for a longer 
period and was considered as the orthodox type of marriage and 
so Yama is depicted as doing something siniul in not marrying 
his sister. Yima Vivanghat ( Vedic “ Yama Vaivasvata ” ) was a 
mythical king who, instead of marrying his sistar i ami, married 

1 Sarkar, loo. oit. p. 118. 

a In th© Island of Bali, which had been influenced greatly by India, 

there exists a custom by which twins of different sexes are married to each 

other. 

8 Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XVIII Pehlavi Texts Vol. II. 

i [ Annals, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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another woman— the sister of a demon, and gave his sister YamI 
to that demon in exchange. The future of the human race was 
thus jeopardised but YamI managed to secure a son from Yama, 
while he was in a drunken fit and saved human kind. 

There is thus no doubt that sisters and brothers were Jamis 
or marriage-mates in the Vedic times. The terms brother and 
sister were very probably used in a classificatory sense and de- 
noted cousins and other young boys and girls of the same gen- 
eration in the clan. This is made clear below while discussing 
other kinship terms. 

In the marriage hymns in Rgveda and Atharvaveda at one par- 
ticular point in the ceremony a Gand'narva is addressed as follows. 
“0 Visvavasu, go away from hence because she has a husband 
now. Go to unmarried girls living with their fathers, that is 
your natural portion. ” 1 Who this Gandharva is, cannot be 
determined from the text. Apparently it is somebody who bad 
a right to the bride before she was married. Possibly he was her 
brother. In modern times just after the girl is married and 
while she and her husband offer puffed rice to the fire, the bride’s 
brother is called. He tweaks the bridegroom’s ear. The bride- 
groom thereon gives a present to his wife’s brother and then the 
ear is released. May not this be an ancient custom, when the bri- 
degroom had to buy off the right of the brother over his bride ? 

With the establishment of this taboo the endogamous patri- 
archal clan became strictly exogamous. As the terms brother 
and Bister are applied to all clan members of the same generation 
with a taboo on the marriage of the actual brother and sister, 
there is also established a taboo against clan-endogamy. 

The word jara ( ) is used in an interesting way in Itgveda. 
The other words for suitor, like vara, marya, vadhuyu etc. all lead 
to the idea of pat i, the husband and are also used in the marriage 
ritual or in magical hymns, where a suitor is sought for a girl. 
The word jara however has no such connotation. It simply 
means a lover who has access to unmarried girls. The word 
occurs always in connection with the word meaning young un- 
married girls. It is not known to Atharvaveda i. e. it does not 
appear in any independent passage in that Yeda and reappears 

« Av. 14.2.33. Annals of the B. 0. R. I. Vol. XX p. 96. 
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later on as a term of abuse meaning the lover of a married 
woman. In Yajurveda a woman is asked at a certain step in a 
sacrifice, “ Who is thy lover ? ” ( ) and when she names 
her lover, she is supposed to have been absolved from the sin of 
adultery. Manu, while enumerating different kinds of sons, 
names one who is born of a jara ( a lover ). This appears to in* 
dicate that premarital chastity was not so valued in Vedic times 
as it is in later times and that the young girls in a clan were 
accessible to the youth of the clan. The bridegroom had to buy 
off the right over a girl from all her brothers— own brothers and 
clan-brothers— and even after doing so, the practice of a jara 
persisted for some time as the quotation from Yajurveda shows. 

The Vedic data show that only the eldest son had the 
right to marry and inherit all the property. Modern Kinship 
terms and certain Kinship usages confirm this conjecture. The 
younger brothers were allowed access to the wife or wives of the 
eldest brother and if a younger brother married, he sinned against 
the elder brother. 

In Atharvaveda 1 * * * * * * is given a magic formula by which the 
sin of a younger brother, who marries before his elder brother, 
is wiped off. The parents who allowed such a marriage are also 
co-sinners. It would appear, that in marrying before an elder 
brother, the younger brother usurps the right of inheritance and 
marriage possessed by the elder brother and that the elder bro- 
ther could not marry after the marriage of a younger brother. 
In later times it is considered merely unseemly and the real sig- 
nificance of the custom is lost . 8 The word vara UO meaning 
bride-groom is used for the groom, as also for the young men in 
his train. In Atharvaveda the groom is called jyosthavara ( the 
principle or the eldest vara), to distinguish him from the other 

1 Atrnals of the B. 0. R. I. Vol. XX. pp. 113, 114. 

8 Santanu married and inherited the kingdom, because his elder brother 

DevSpi was an ascetic. Soon after his accession there was a famine, which 
could be mitigated only when DovSpi consented to go to the capital and sacri- 
fice for Santanu. It appears as if Santanu had suffered a famine on account of 

his sin in superesding his brother and had to expiate it before he couid beoome 

successful. The terrible destruction of the MahSbhSrata battle maybe viewed 

in this context as a punishment inflicted by the angry spirits on the race of 

Santanu, who allowed his younger sons Citravlrya and Vioitravlrya to rule 

and marry, thus depriving Bhlfma of his birth-right as the eldest son. 
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varuk 1 He was the eldest of the brothers and married as repre- 
sentative of them all. The many good wishes and blessings which 
are showered on the bride, express the desire that she may become 
the grhapatni and speak in the assembly, 2 that she may rule 
over her brothers-in-law, her sisters-in-law, her father-in-law 
and her mother-in-law and the whole household. She is further 
called upon to enter the group of houses ( 3 and sr 

jarpj ) of which she is to be the mistress. All this can be 
achieved by the wife of the eldest son only, who ruled the house- 
hold after his father. 

The bride is asked to be pleasing to her brothers-in-law. The 
word dev? in modern dialects stands for the younger brother-in- 
law and may have had the same meaning in the ftgvedic times. 
In modern dialects a word for the elder brother-in-law is coined 
at a late date, but in Bgvedic period no such word existed as a 
woman never had an elder brother-in-law. 

Even more significant are the modern data on this custom. 
According to the interpretation above, a girl was married to one 
brother and as such was enjoyed by all the brothers. She was 
not married to one individual, but was the bride of the whole 
family. In Apastamba Dharma Sutra it is definitely stated that 
a girl is given to a family, 5 i. e. marriage is a contract between 
two families and not between two individuals. In Brhaspati 
Sruti are enumerated ancient customs, which are to be avoided 
in the Kali-age. One such custom is the giving of a daughter to 
a famiiy. 6 In the Kali-age a daughter should not be given to a 
whole family. The positive assertion of the older authority and 
its negation by a later authority are a proof that the custom by 
which a bride was the common property of all the brothers, was 
an ancient custom. It must be borne in mind, however, that a 
woman was never simultaneously married to all the brothers. She 
was the wife of the eldest, while the younger ones had access 
to her. 

Two customs found in India today also point out to this usage. 
The eldest brother is called the jeth and his wife is called jethani. 
A woman calls her husband’s younger brother der or clevar and 
his wife is called derani. In Gujrat, U. P., Bengal and to a small- 
er extent in Maharastra, the jeth or the elder brotber-in-law is 

> Av. 11.8.2, 3. 2 Rv. 10.85-26 and Av. 14.1.20. 2 Av. 14.1.20. * Av. 14.2.26 

* I Apastamba Dharma Sutra, quoted in Dharma 
Kosa, VyavahSrakSqda p. 1018. 

* =q ) Bjrhaspati Smpti, quoted iu Dharma KoSa p. 1030. 
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not allowed to speak to the wife of his younger brother. The 
deram ( the wife of the younger brother ), may never show her 
face to the jeth, i. e. her elder brother in-law. On the other hand, 
the jet, ham or the wife of the elder brother is on terms of great 
familiarity with the younger brothers of her husband. In certain 
parts it is customary that the younger brothers have access to the 
wife of the eldest brother. 1 

The two usages of prescribed avoidance of the elder brother- 
in-law by the wives of the younger brothers and the familiarity 
between the wife of the elder brother and her younger bro- 
thors-in-law would be understandable on the assumption that 
formerly only the eldest brother married and that his wife was 
accessible to the other brothers. ? 

The term devr is derived from the root div to play and thus 
becomes a term significant of the relationship between the devr 
and his elder sister-in-law, with whom he is on terms of playing 
and joking. 

In a family, where only one brother was married, all the 
chidren would belong to him. If he is called the father, his 
brothers would be 41 younger fathers '* or “ little fathers ” to his 
children and in reality we do find such a term being used for 
uncle in some of the modern Indogermanic dialects of India. In 
Vedic times, as we have already seen, no spearate word for uncle 
was evolved because all the brothers of the father were regarded 
also as fathers. In Pali we have the term cullatdta ( ), in 

Ardhamagadhl we have the word culiatdo ( ) or cullapiu 
and the modern Marathi has culata (^vRTf), all equivalent 
to the Sanskrit compound word ksullatata (§pprifT ) meaning the 
little-father. 

Among the polyandrous Tibetans there are certain practices 
which are parallel to the Vedic practices depicted above. Among 
the Tibetans only the eldest brother marries and the younger bro- 
thers have access to the wife of the eldest brother. If a younger 
brother marries before the elder, the elder has perforce to enter a 

1 Cf. for example, such songs as * ’TUC <5 H^TT. 

* Just as this Vedio custom was modified so that the younger brothers 
also married, their wives having a portion subordinate to the wife of the 
elder brother, the other custom by which the eldest alone inherited his 
father’s property was so modified, that all the brothers got a share in the 
father’s property, the eldest reoeiving a slightly larger share than the other, 
Hindu Law Books edited by W. Stokes, DSyabhSga pp. 193-94. 
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monastery and become a monk. The Kinship terms for the father 
and his younger brother are as follows. “ A.. Pa. Chen. Po. ” or 
“ A. Pha. Chen. Po ” means the great father and is applied to the 
eldest husband of a woman. He is held to be the father of all 
the children born of her. “ A. Pa. Chun. hu. ” means the younger 
husband of a woman and is the junior father of her children. “ A. 
Pha. Chun, ba ” means the junior father, i. e. the second joint 
husband of one's mother. 1 

Prof. D. N. Majumdar recently read a paper * on the social 
orgainsation of some cis-Himalayan tribes. He has kindly given 
me a copy of his manuscript. The inhabitants of this region, 
called the Khasiyas ( to be sharply distinguished from the Khasis 
of Assam ) are of Indo- Aryan origin and seem to have occupied 
their present home long before the Christian era. They are long- 
headed, tall, of fair complexion and light hazel or blue eyes, with 
thin long noses. Thus they are Europoid in their bodily cha- 
racteristics. They are divided into castes of Brahmans and Ksatri- 
yas. They are a patriarcal people, with patrilineal inheritance and 
patronymic designation. “ The Khasiyas live in a joint family, 

the brothers sharing the wife or wives in common All the 

husbands of the mother, who are brothers, are addressed as father. 
If there are four brothers, the eldest is addressed as “ bara baba ” 
(tbe big father) the next as “ chota baba ”( the little father), 
the third is “ bhedi baba ” ( father who tends sheep ), and the 
youngest as “ gaiar baba ” ( father who tends cows ). The family 
house belongs to the eldest brother, the garden, crops, cattle, 
sheep are owned by him and the wife and children with the duty 
of maintenance and control are his. He is the governor of the 
family and his brothers accept his rule and authority without 
grumbling. ” 

This picture of the social organisation of a cis-Himalayan 
tribe is comparable to the one relating to the Vedic society, as 
given in this paper. Polyandry thus seems to be a feature of the 

i Prof. P. V. Bapat of the Fergusson College drew my attention to this 
terminology. It is taken from the Tibetan Dictionary by Das. pp. 1344 and 
422. 

* “ The Culture Pattern of a polyaDdrous Society. ” by D. N. Majumdar, 
M. A., Ph.D„ F, R. A. S„ Proo. Ind. Science Congress, Madras, 1940, p. 1,85. 
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ancient Vedic culture and not a sporadic occurrence among cer- 
tain aboriginal tribes. ’ 

Just as some of tbe archaic features of this culture are preser- 
ved in the backwaters of the cis-Him&layan region, there is an- 
other region which has preserved them to a certain extent. In 
Malabar the Nambudri Brahmans form an island of patriarchal 
people surrounded by matriarchal communities. Their tradition 
gives them an original home in Northern India, from where they 
migrated southwards in some distant prehistoric period. Among 
them only the eldest son is allowed to marry. The younger bro- 
thers have no access to the elder brother's wife, but the need for 
this concession had vanished in their peculiar social environ- 
ment. These people are the neighbours of the matriarchal Nayars, 
among whom the husband of a woman is an occasional guest, 
the children living with and belonging to the mother's clan. The 
younger sons of Nambudris form an alliance with the Nayar 
women. They are thus provided for without their family having 
to be burdened by their progeny. This curious adaptation to a 
new social environment, explains the taboo placed on the younger 
brothers to even see the wife of the elder brother. Language 
however has kept a trace of the ancient custom. Among Nam- 
budris the term for husband is “ nambudri. ” A woman talking 
of her husband will say simply " the nambudri " or “ my nam* 
budri. " While speaking about her husband’s brother, she says 
“ elaya nambudri " i. e. younger nambudri or younger husband. 
This terminology reminds one of the Atharvavedic distinction 
between jyestha-vara , the bride-groom and varah, his brothers. 

The eldest brother, as shown above, marries as representa- 
tive of the whole clan and on his death the widow passes on to 
the next brother. In Atharvaveda, we have the following seque- 
nce. The widow is made to lie on the funeral pyre of the dead 
husband, a man called Didhlsu lifts her up by taking hold of her 
hand and becomes her husband. g The A§valayana Sutra adds 
that the didhlsu is a brother of the dead man and according to the 
theory proposed above he must have been a younger brother or a 
clansman of the husband. That the widow waited upon t he dsvr 

1 May not the Todas, with their Europoid features and a pastoral life, be 
after all an early branch of the pastoral Aryans to penetrate to the south, t 

fi Cf, Annals of the B. 0. R. I. Vol. XX, p. 135, Av. 18.3,2. 
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or the younger brother of her husband, is also clear from another 
passage in Rgveda, where a woman calls on Asvinau and asks 
them. 1 “ WA srr ” ( who brings you to bed as 

a widow does her brother-in-law ?). A woman on her marriage is 
given to a particular family and she goes from her father’s clan 
( pitrloka ) to her husband’s clan ( patiloka ) and ( after her death ) 
attains heaven to join her husband. A bride entering her hus- 
band’s house is told W I 2 ( Enter your 

husband’s house with happy omens ). Her living together with 
any of the brothers of her husband does not create any difficul- 
ties as to her position on earth and in heaven. If however a 
man outside the husband’s clan wished to marry a widowed or a 
divorced woman, a difficulty arises. The woman belongs by her 
first marriage to a particular clan in life and in death and 
that connection has to be severed if she desires a permanent union 
with another man. In Atharvaveda we have the following verses. 
m $ r?rt sra 3 rr 1 

tsiM r crnrar h r start' n Av. 9.5 .27. 

WTROTspr VRlfT <tt%: t 

rfi sth 5 [t^ott sutitr a^iR ll Av. 9.5.28. 

(when she, who had obtained a husband, gets another husband 
afterwards, the twain shall not be parted if they give the pan- 
caudana and a goat. The seconded husband with the re-wedded 
wife gets to the same world when he gives the goat and pan- 
caudana accompanied by a goodly fee ). The use of the word loka 
( cTfqs ) is peculiar to Atharvaveda. The girls desirous of 
marriage are said to be going from pitrloka ( iq<jrfT 5 F ) to patiloka 
( ). z In the verse above, the husband and wife are said to 
attain or belong to the samanaloka ( BWR^R ) on sacrificing a 
goat. This use of the term would suggest that a girl became a 
family member of her husband when she was married. The 
following verse from the marriage hymns suggests a ritual bind- 
ing of the girl to her husband’s clan and a ritual unbinding 
from the father’s clan. 

ssrfeprfo i Av. 1 4. 1 . 1 7. 

( Like a gourd from its stem from here I release, not from there ). 

E^aTfft *TS<r: S 5 R[i l Av. 14.1.17. 

( I release her from here ( the father’s house ) and not from there. 
I bind her fast there in the husband’s house ). 

1 Cf. Annals of the B. O. R. I. Vol. XX, p. 136 Rv. 10. .0.2. * Av. 14.2.40. 

* 1 Av. 14.2.52. 
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If she wished to change over to another man, she had to 
undergo a certain ceremony by which her connection with the 
clan of her first husband was severed and that with her second 
husband established Even when clan exogamy was established, 
a woman from a strange clan had to become a member of her 
husband’s clan i. e. her husband’s clan sister, before she could be 
married to him. In the hymns of the marriage ritual however 
no confirmation of this conjecture can be found, possibly because 
it is a very composite hymn, where old and new ritual is mixed 
together. Further, when the brother-sister marriage was in 
vogue, there was no necessity for entering into a ceremonial 
bond of geschwisterschaft. Mr. B. V. Jadhav of Bombay has 
put forward a very interesting thesis, in which he attempts to 
show that certain parts of the modern marriage ritual mean noth- 
ing but entering into sisterhood with the husband . 1 

The usual words for husband and wife are words which pri- 
marily define the status in the household of these two. Pati is the 
one who rules and we have different grades of these chiefs. The 
grhapati was the chief of one household. Jaspati was the chief 
of several connected families and vispati was the ruler of a peo- 
ple i. e. of several groups of families. That vispati developed 
into a king or rdjan is clear from many hymns of Atharvaveda. 
Grhapati and jaspati are rulers over a group of kindred and 
mipati denotes leadership with reference to some territorial unit 
of families living in a contiguous area and not necessarily con- 
nected by the blood bond. From leadership of a primitive tyoe 
we arrive at a political unit, based on the idea of territorial con- 
tiguity. Pati was the ruler of the household and patni was that 
wife who shared the status of her husband. The two words con- 
note a function which is not contained in the concept of the word 
man and wife. The word dampati at first applied to man as the 
lord of his household, later came to stand for husband and wife. 
The married male was always the ruler of the household and his 
wife shared in his duties and responsibilities. Only the eldest 
son could become the pati and his wife the patni and both to- 
gether were dampati. In the Rgveda the words pati and patni 
are used in the sense of ruler in many passages ; ( Annals B. O. 
R. I. Vol. XX pp. 126 ,27-38) and in that period the pah and 

1 Recent articles in various M arStbi monthlies like 6tc * 

3 [ Annals, B. O. I* ) 
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patni were also the rulers of the household. The word jayU 
applied to wife emphasises an important function of the wife. 
She was prized as the mother of sons and the attribute of birth- 
giver is brought out in the word jaya. 

The word bharta for husband, so frequent in later literature, 
does not appear in Rgveda in the same connotation, except in one 
place. 

In ftgveda and Atharvaveda the terms showing the relation* 
ship of a woman to the members of her husband's family are fully 
developed, The father-in-law, the mother-in-law, the younger 
brother-in-law and the sister-in-law are all mentioned. The 
term for mother-in-law svasru is used both for the husband's as 
well as for the wife’s mother. The custom by which a daughter- 
in-law avoided the presence of her father-in-law has already 
been mentioned ; a corresponding taboo between son-in-law and 
the mother-in-law seems not to have existed. A gambler com- 
plains that because of his gambling his mother-in-law hates 
him and his wife turns away from him. 1 In normal cir- 
cumstances there was apparently friendly intercourse of a man 
with the mother-in-law. The daughter-in-law, is called snusa. 

The word jamatr later on used for the son-in-law also occurs 
and seems to have the same meaning as in later times. The 
meaning of the word syala is not quite clear in the passage in 
which it occurs. In classical Sanskrit it means wife’s brother, 
though words in modern dialects equivalent to the words syala 
have also a different connotation. 

The Kinship terminology in Rgveda and Atharvaveda is simple. 
Terms for the following relations are found in both the Vedas-*- 
father, mother, son, daughter, brother, sister, son's wife, sister’s 
husband, husband’s father, mother, brother and sister, husband 
and wife, bride and bridegroom. In Atharvaveda are found 
words for the grand-father, the great grand-father and grandson, 
though their meaniug is not fixed in all the passages. In Rgveda 
occurs a word which in later times means wife’s brother. None 
of the terms is descriptive in the sense that the meaning of the 
terms is clear from the meaning of the word. The terms father, 
mother, brother, sister and bridegroom seem to have been used 
in a classificatory way so as to include the brothers and sisters 


1 su'PTrurr Wt]%\ ?v. 18.34.8. 
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of these relatives, as also members of the clan who belonged to 
the same generation as these relatives. The relations on the 
mother's side are not mentioned. While on the one hand there 
is a multiplicity of terms for the importaot male relations, the 
terms for the female relations are very few indeed. All the affi- 
nies of a woman, i. e. all the relations of the husband have each a 
separate term, while there are only two instances in which the 
wife’s relations are mentioned. The eldest brother alone married 
and could have more than one wives and as many concubines as 
he pleased. The younger brothers could not marry and had 
access to the eldest brother’s wife or inherit her after the death 
of the eldest brother. The widow, if she remained in the family 
simply passed over to the next brother, there being no 
second marriage. A marriage ceremonial for a widow was re- 
quired only if a widow decided to marry outside her husband’s 
family. The father of the family had absolute control over all 
the members of his family and could have access to his daughters 
or widowed daughter-in-law if he wanted a son. This system 
however disappeared. There was then for a long time the prac- 
tice of a brother-sister marriage. The kinship terminology re- 
flects this usage very well. This in its turn, owing probably to 
contact with a people of another culture, was given up and clan 
exogamy was established. 

The whole emphasis of the Kinship terminology is on the 
family with the father at its head. The relations by blood and 
the relations by marriage which are included in one single family 
are depicted by different terms. It may have been, from various 
indications, an enlarged family with many collaterals and their 
descendants living under one roof or in a group of houses where 
the oldest male or the chief of the senior family wielded autho- 
rity as vispati. The mother’s relatives, the wife s relatives, and 
the relatives of the sister and daughter by marriage lind no 
mention in Jtgveda and Atharvaveda. 

Possibly because of the custom of father-daughter intercourse 
in certain circumstances, only two generations, that of the par- 
ents and that of the children, are distinguished and the words for 
grandfather and grandchild come at later date. 

The terminology is used in some cases in a classificatory 
manner but this usage does not suggest so much a wide clan orga- 
nisation as the joint family* The Kinship terms were applied 
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to different members of the family and not to members of the 
clan s though they might have been used as honorific titles for 
clan members. Different families connected by blood may have 
formed a loose organisation comparable to a clan, but the unit 
which functioned socially was the big joint-family. 

The family was a simple closely knit family governed by one 
man to whom all the males and females were subordinated. The 
custom of the marriage of the eldest son and his inheritance of 
all the property again emphasises the feature of family solidarity. 

This practice may be termed polyandry, but in the Vedic 
scheme, although the wife of the eldest was shared by others, the 
children belonged always to the eldest brother. They were not 
allotted to different brothers according to certain conventions 
found among the polyandrous communities of today. The marriage 
was not performed between several bridegrooms and one bride 
but between one bridegroom representing his younger brothers 
and one or more women. The idea underlying seems to he that 
of family solidarity. 

This scheme of Kinship terminology can be called after Rivers 
the family pattern of Kinship terminology, always bearing in 
mind the fact, that we are dealing not with the small family of 
western Europe but with the joint family which included all 
collaterals with their wives and children. 

Some terms are used in a classificatory way because they 
apply to a whole class of relatives in this big family and do not 
seem to point to a developed clan organisation over and above 
the joint-family. Some of the terms like patni and jaya may 
again be designated as descriptive terms, whioh connote the 
rights and duties of the relatives so named and applicable to one 
individual. 

We thus find all the three principles included in the Vedic 
kinship terms. The classificatory use of some terms points to a 
clan organisation but there are no definite proofs of well organis- 
ed clans in the Vedio times. On the other hand we have a com- 
plete picture of the Grossfamilie whioh is patriarchal and poly- 
androus. 

This orginal pattern changed owing to contact with other 
cultures and on taking over a more settled mode of life on the 
fertile planes of India. It is proposed to study these changes in 
the post-Vedio literature of India and to compare the different 
patterns so obtained with those existing at present in different 
cultural areas in India. 
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SOME VERSES ABOUT THE KAYASTHA-PARABHUS 
COMPOSED BY KESAVA PANDIT A BY THE ORDER 
OF KING SAMBHAJI, SON OF SHIVAJI-<7. A. D. 1675 

By 


P. K. Gode, M.A. 


In a work called the Parabhu-prakarana 1 which contains an 
account of the Parabhu gramanya of A. D. 1747 during the reign 
of the Maratha King Shahu, grandson of Shivaji, some 33 verses 
are quoted as the composition of Sambhuraja or Sambhaji 
( “ ^r^nT^arsig^r: ” ). The Parabhu-prakarana is a work of anony- 
mous authorship 2 composed by some one after A. D. 1759 and 
before about A. D. 1800. 3 In view of these verses appearing in 
a later work removed more than 100 years from Sambhaji s death 
in A. D. 1689 their authorship as mentioned in the Parabhu-pra- 
karana 4 is open to challenge. We must, therefore, record and 


1 Two Mss of this work are available to me viz. (1) No. 56? of 1883-84 
and ( 2 ) a Ms in the Limaye Collection of the B. O. R. Institute. 

8 Verse 1 at the beginning reads : — 

The B. O. R. I. Ms ( No. 567 Of 1883-84 ) of the has the follow- 

ing closing verse : — 

“ s?=4 5 WRift i 

ffcT qr^iHr^T^ gprfq- <n%?r n ” 

It will thus be seen that the author of the work has taken sufficient care 
to keep himself anonymous. Both the above verses ocour in the Caloutta 
copy of the work made by JTtfiff in A. D. 1810 ( Saka 1732 ). Vide 


Mitra’s Notices, X., p. 296. 

8 The Caloutta Ms of the work is dated Saka 1732 = A. D, 1810 ( Vide 
p. 296 of Mitra’s Notices, Vol. X, Calcutta, 1892 ) Ms No. 4198. The latest 
date mentioned in Limaye Ms of the is Saka 168! ( =* A. D. 1759 ). 

4 Cf. Knyastha-Parabhtt-DharmMar§a of Nllakaptha VinSyaka Thatte 
composed between A. D. 1823-1827 (pp. 129-139 of the Jour, of Ori. Research 
Madras, Vol. XIII, part II, April-June 1939 ). This work was composed 
( continued on next page ) 
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disoass these verses to enable the students of the Maratha history 
to form their own judgment on the question of the authorship of 
these verses. 

The text 1 of these verses based on the two Mss. of the 
Parabhu-prakarana available to me reads as follows =— 

Folio 6 — “ *ror 11 

3rmrd[ srsrssT tfr 3 

firn^rpn i 

uw 4 5 Tmt 

r% ncTR*: € n ? H 

cttSTrFHT. 

7 |W: I 

V V C Q __ __»v 

srrqT'T^r ^ i m^rar^R 

^rofs *rf*wr% |i R |i 

smfT c q t ^ lH * NJF* 

cTrT^r: w^tRnri l 

jrfrf t%t 4 irf wt^fsO <r Tgifa: H V ii 

’’qrq^qm ffSfig i 

fre^nr 18 T%q^ *rqr wf n h u 

JTfq' qqt fT?5|T JHTsq Hf i 

?ra T%3T ?S' ^^rtth: ii % ii 

( continued from previous page ) 

possibly in oonneotion with the Parabhu-gramanya of A. D. 1823 with which 
BBlajipant Natu of Poona was closely associated. (Vide sfrpq^jqg 

3TW?5 SITfll'ft hy T. V. Gupta, Poona, 1918— The arr^NsT of SamkarBcarya pub- 
lished here on pp. 1-21 is dated Saka 1748 = A. D. 1826. Nilakaptha Sastri 
mentioned in this snffliar is identioal with the autho r of the Kayastha-Para- 
Im-Dharmfidarka. On p. 21 of this rarfTR we read “ gr>t papft R5T^3T 511# 

sngroirjff am ft htt frc if *ir <rif* snsmm %cft ftm” etc. 

1 The text in the Limaye Ms is reproduced above. Variants of this text 
as found in B. 0. R. I. Ms No, 567 of 1883-84 will be recorded in the foot- 
notes. 

8 %icl. w° 3 Mt for f# 1 *r??*r foF iron * for 

6 *p?F*n: for 7 5Tgd|t -PTR: Jprcr for srgnsi fqi^: 8 

for e^[ for srfo * WTCf »««» “ fcms* ” for 

“ s^ft ” ( Vide p. 25 of ed. by S. M. Divekar ), ,0 qr£ for 

TTJj n 18 
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aqpq-ag; *nr 1 1 

fT^nr^ 2 ^5# ^T^T^fft VTRSq-f% II vs II 
VT®’ WT^rsfT i 

3Tg 4 *ra aarara: sataaraa hcii 

aaa 5 <TT5T FaTT^H ^fHTaat I 

aar Tnaraaferaa qaa f^arna n ^ n 

?fa naaraa aa i 

abfrsra: ^apa: %aa ^t aaT aar u?° u 

3TTifT 5TfRT5T qa^^SRSTaqf I 

3TTq‘f|sq =a ¥1%%: af aasgaa^ |i ?? II 
ffa ajr^T sri^nat aasn ^ra'¥rflnr. I 
q?jqpT afrcra: 8 sgnrea s a fra w a II ?R II 
aqaramaara^sfemaifcRaa i 
aawfr fqasaa qWt ap*rea q>wfk$ ii n 
a ar aa f sr sgrasaanaappr I 
awrprr y i%rfT *r?a r^qr aiffaa&n 10 ii ?« II 
fainaT a*a^r arWr *f?af srraraw ^ 11 
%^TT?rf awOT anart 18 aaaT arcraT ii ?<a n 

% ?g*? ^STT% ¥tf ^T ^TTapR | 

a? of fwgqi^^tT srasnar f|a«a gr: II II 
ar g gr as ga; w.*® grTpaati% aa f|^: i 
aas^r snara: aa aarra; a^gtoai 13 gar II ?« II 
m 5^ Tqa aPFa g?ar $aa$# I 
^ aafr aa aarq ii ?c it 

aa: snara araam qi^ 14 far agniarr: i 
sftasq: aftcft aa^rr aa: aaraa: ii H 
qt aqRaTprear: M^af^Ra^fai: I 
aat a^a at# ^aaf f%aa f?a: H R° ii 
afaT^prn f TraaT fa^ar ^rgsarggn - : I 
qTa^qqrartapqT^f faargi f^a^r na^*- ii q? ii 

1 ns°4 sfg^qrf: 8 rf^unte 8 RTg. * 5Tg 5 araar 6 1% sew ai% h it 

T arer 8 wm-- 9 ganfai 10 11 a 18 Rift n M m 

4 ( Jamal*, B. 0. R» I. ] 
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[ sjrreqr SfTWsrro 1 %nr i 

^r^rgr TO?* ^'RfS'srrrarrr u RR li 
arrqT^TTTSr pr sptw-t: rt%: i 

* 2 It R^. » 

m ^n^Tft ?*rnpt ?rar fH^rnrr 3 1 

1R STI^OTI^ ^TTO ?R*mcT || RM l| ] * 
pTO rstt^^t trtto *iwto I 
sipinrr sm s^nm 4 Jrrer *tto n rh ii 
3 r uunft t 

qcT^T ^TTTR t|TTO* TTOTf?TT II II 
fr?r ^ ttoto 5 p wf^ i 

tR TOrR* TO 9TO8TRT || II 

[ sransNi i 

3TR«lf gftew %5SRTTO*R II *<! II ] 

¥t f^mbsncr^ wrcrra ii rr u 
qffFtf rr, jgfgg^ nl I 

^T Rift knrqST 6 TO* qftfCCTTS? 7 TOH II 3 s II 

fHTKrf ^Tff^OT 

§ro ^*tptt fl^raftaraf 1 

RRTO^Tp* <TST tffflT3[ 
qi^n% ^rtt R-p II \\ II 
cmrfH|:mHT : 8 W* wr^TO*frmran* i 
$mw$ fif^k r%^ 5 9 ii II 

stfg-fqt vnf . 10 up^^rRnr^rfsr^ i 11 

pTg PTT TOTTOR*? 12 II II 

qroW fsi-rrcHTO swr^fh <rtrj 

T^pfif 13 TO 5TT5T 14 T%%aT: ” 

\s#n 2 * s H?r 

* V arses 22, 23, and 24 are omitted in the B. I. S. Mandal oopy of the 
ParabhU-KathS supplied by Mr. R. K. Patankar of Rajapur. 

4 ^fuq ^ 5 iftpipTf t Verse 28 omitted in the B. I. 8. Mandal oopy. 

« rp?rf#r 7 8 |:!%ff: *«n3a)hft mt f5RTf: 10 s$ 11 *WPf 

12 fTHRW *RT ?M u 14 *F*nsnsT 
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In the B. O. R. I. Ms (No. 567 of 1883-84 ) of the Parabhu-pra > 
karaya the following colophon has been written in the top- 
margin of folio 1 l a as an addition after verse 33 





11 TrsrfHmtfeTrSN frf|R 

^rfrn%T %t%h »» 


The above colophon suggests that the verses quoted above 
were copied from some Ms having the above colophon which 
states the following important particulars 


( 1 ) The title of the verses taken together was 
( 2 ) The verses were composed by %5T^ ( fr%H by the order of 
sfgrnsr or Sarnbhaji in consultation with other learned men of the 
court of Sarnbhaji. 


( 3 ) The verses were copied by one Ramacandra Jyofcirvid 
or Joshi of Kalyana in Saka 1597 or A. D. 1675. 

This colophon also suggests that the Mss of by 

Kedava Pandita ( from which verses were reproduced in the q?$r- 
inrar ) actually existed, one such copy having been made in A. D, 
1675 as proved by the above colophon. 

The year of the KalySna copy of Kesava Pandita’s work viz. 
A. D. 1675 ( Saka 1597 ) seems to show that this copy was prepar- 
ed in the very year in which the Parabhu gramanya of $aka 1591 
took place according to a document 1 dated A. D. 7573 which gives 
some particulars about 9 Parabhu gramayyas , the 4th of which 
took place at KalySna in Saka 1595 = A. D. 1675. The identity 
of subject matter, date and plaoe as proved by the B. 0. R. I. Ms 
colophon and the list published by Rajawade is not a mere 
coincidence and hence it retains its evidential value unless con- 
tradicted by stronger contemporary evidence. 

The contents of the 33 verses quoted already may be briefly 
indicated as follows •• — 

B&laji Frabhu of the Kayastha oaste hailed from the village 
Pftncvad founded by Shivaji. He was a scribe to Shivaji, Balfiji 

1 Sources of Maratha History by Rajawade, KhsQija VI, p. 523— 
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wanted to perform the Munja ceremony of Ms son Khanda 1 * * * * * * and 
made arrangements accordingly. He went to Shivaji with an 
invitation for the Munja ceremony. Shivaji directed Balaji 8 to 
follow the advice of Sambhaji in this matter of the performance 
of the Munja ceremony of his son. He, therefore, approached 
Sambhaji and invited him to attend the ceremony. He also 
sought his order for performing the ceremony. Sambhaji refused 
to allow the performance of the ceremony, as according to 
the Sastras the Kayasthas could not do so. Thereupon Balaji 
returned home rather disappointed and then dispersed his friends 
and relatives that had gathered at his house for the Munja cere- 
mony.— Ke§ava Pandita composed by royal order these verses 
containing the substance of Sambhaji’s advice to Balaji Parabhu. 


I am inclined to believe that Kesava Pandita who composed 
the verses under discussion is identical with Kessava Pandita, 
the author of the Rajarama Carita published by Mr. V. S. Bendre. 
In fact the following verse 22 of Sarga IV ( p. 42 ) of this poem 
composed by this Pandita refers to Khari^o Ballala , who is no 
other than master Khanda, the Son of Balaji Parabhu mentioned 
in the verses ( Oirca A. D. 1675 ) »* — 


This verse tells us that in the expedition of Bajarima Chatra- 
pati to Jinji in A. D. 1690 Khando Ballala and other men of his 
caste were present. This caste is specified by our author by the 
adjectives— 




The origin of the Candrasenlya Kayastha Parabhus as speci- 
fied by the above adjectives in the Rajarama Carita is analogous 
to that mentioned in the Sahyadri Khanda of the Skandapurana ; 


i Khando EallSl Chitijis died in A. D. 1726 ( vide p. 263 of MarSthT 

RiySsat ( Part II, Vol. IV, 1922 ) by G. 8. Sardesai. His son Govind Khapdo 

( A. D. 1716-35 ) was Chitijls to Raja Shahu. 

* BalSji Avji became Cbit^Is to ShivSji in Saha 1570 = A. D. 1648. This 

date is given in the Bakhar of Malhar RSmrao and in the Sivapratap but 

the J«dht Chronology has no mention of it ( vide p. 203 of 

0. N. Joshi’s article ). 
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but it is difficult to assert that Kesava Pandita had before him a 
text of the Sahyadrikharida as we find it today 1 

Now let us consider the chronology of Khando Ballaja Chitnis 
and Kesava Pandita in parallel columns : — 


Kesava Pandita =KP 

A. D. 

A. D. 

Khando Ballaja = KB 



1648 

Khando’s father Balaji 
became Chitnis to Shi- 
vaji (acoording to Chi- 
tnis Bakhar and Shiva- 
pratapa ). 

KP Composed some ver- 
ses by order of Sam- 
bhaji about the Kay* 
astha Parabhug. 

C 1675 

C1675 

Probable date of the pro- 
posed Munja ceremony 
of KB 

KP received 1600 laris 
from Sambhaji 

1684 

1681-89 

KB was Chitnis to 
Sambhaji. 

KP’s signature occurs 
in a document of 
16-3-1686 ( Rajawade 
Khartfa VIII » 40 ) 

1686 



KP Composed Rajarama 
carita which refers 
to KB in IV, 22 

1690 

1 

I 

j 

1690 

f 

i 

KB accompanied Raja- 
rama to Jinji with 
some men of his caste. 

Ramacandra NllakanthB 
asks the Havaldar of 
Sangameshvar to hand 
over certain lands to 
KP 

| 1692 



( Peshioa Daftar 31-Letter 
No. 53 dated 27-3-1692 ) 





> Verse 22 states : “ ” bat thia ver8e 18 

omitted in the Rajapur Ms of the Kayustha-Parabhu-Nirnaya which appears 
to me to be the oldest Ms of the wort. In fact its owner Mr. R, K, Patankar 
calls it “ crfn " in *be versified endorsement on its copy sup- 

plied by him to the B. I. 8. Mandal, Poona. The date of the SahyVdrikhaiuja 
is still a matter for investigation though it appears to have been oomposed 
before A. D. 1700. 
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Ke£ava Pandita=KP 

A. D. 

j A. D, 

1 i 

Khando Ballala = KB 

Date of KP’s death on 
22nd February 1718 
( Saturday ) according to 
the genealogy of the 
Purohit family in my 
possession ( Saka 1640, 
Fhalgun, Buddha 2) This 
date needs corrobora* 
tion from other sources. 

1718 

1718 

Death of KB’s friend 
Parashuram Tryambak 
Pratinidhi ( p, 288 of 
History of Satara Prati- 
nidhis , Vol. 1, 1924). 

In a grant from Sambhu 
Chatrapati to EP’s son 
Ramacandrabhat dated 
Wednesday , 26th Feb- 
ruary 1718 we read: — 
“Ww RSPT q-PT%.” 

( A oopy of this Grant 
is in my possession as 
supplied by Devarukh 
court on 10th February 
1931 ). 


1726 

Death of KB. 

The above chronology makes it highly probable that the 33 
verses 1 recorded in this paper are the genuine composition of 

1 The Bharata ItihSsa Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, contains a oopy of 
these verses under the designation “ cpr^spsn, ” This copy was supplied to 

the Mandal by Mr. RaghunStha Krishna Fatankar of Rajapur ( Ratnagiri 
Dist. ). Verses 22, 23, 24 and 28 are omitted in this oopy so that the Para- 
bhft-Kathfl. oontains 29 verses in all instead of the 33 verses recorded in this 
paper. This oopy ends— “ ^ sfgrrSTURT l^3PT*5T3m€rr- 

Ilfl^ m 'TTWcPUf Then follows a Sanskrit 

versified endorsement by Mr. Patankar as follows 

(I *“ r- r_5 p £ 

MTn$T< 


itrPT II 



TSJTTO* !%tf 11 

3THltl^# g|% I 

ffcrrct 1? Srf i 

l continued on the next page ] 
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Ke^ava Pandita, the author of the Rajaramacarita. If this view 
is aooepted the importance of these verses will be easily recog- 
nized especially in view of the fact that no other work of this 
author except the Rdjdrdmacariia ( edited by Mr. V. S. Bendre ) 
has been so far discovered and published. As Ke§ava Pandita 
was closely connected with Sri Shivaji Maharaja and also his 
sons Sambhaji and Rajararna, an effort should be made by 
all interested in the Maratha history to search for more in- 
formation about the life and works of this important personality 
who lived, moved and had his being in the personal presence of 
the three outstanding Chatrapatis between A. D. 1650 and 1700. 

P. S. ( 1 ) Kesava Pandita appears to have compiled a work on 
Dharmasastra called the Dharmakalpalata for king Sambhaji, son 
of Shivaji. A portion of this work called is repre* 

sented by a oopy preserved in the Tanjore Mss Library (Ms No.536 
— Vide Burnell's Catalogue p. 141—“ ?<*!■#!% v&m from iftfforerfT 
of $T*S*T«T). This copy was made for Shamji Nayak Punde in the 
year * ’ which corresponds to A. D. 1682. Mr. V. S. Bendre 

informs me that Shamji NSyak Punde was appointed Subhedar 
of Karnataka in A. D, 1682, the very year in which the above 
oopy was prepared for him. The above Ms begins • — 



IT? I 
a# II \ II 

sfrlORTPTTO: II 

t[T^r WTTT%^ 

gpNt it R II 


( continued from previous page) 


itd# ft i 





*n w 3Pnf i 

*T II 

srtswpf ii 


i) 
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*rPcTTT? ^T^TTof 
rT^TT fRrTT^rTT^T^C I 

^ETHT^ 

^o^Tia: n \ n 


The Ms ends s — 


a 


f m sfoprrfmsrTft 



p*n«%^RwrafcT- 

T%Tf%H^ii^Qq55cip[3rcr5nfa^^f fcsnrarow li il sfr- 

n*?rq w ii T%sm4 3^^ 1 


^CinfanrspmsrtT jjo^qmr^ri i&*r. 


T^mwr 11 ” 


The above Ms is described under the title 5pr*i; , ?’JT in the Des- 
criptive Catalogue of Tanjore Mss Vol. XVIII ( 1934 ) p. 8665 — No. 
18737. A second copy of the work is indicated as No.18738 but not 
described. A work called g^q;«rai is edited by Prof. H. D. Velankar 
for B. 0. R. Institute ( 1926 ). Mr. V. S, Bendre intends to pub- 
lish in the near future the q^tEfisraor referred to above so that 
we shall have before us three works of Kesava Pandita viz. 
( 1 ) Tnrrcnrafta* ( A. D. 1690 ) ( 2 ) ?ug-fm%W* 0 T ( before A. D. 
1682 ) and ( 3 ) ( A. D. 1675 ). 

( 2 )— As the march of Rajarama Chatrapatl to Jinji in 1690 
became the subject of the poem Rajaramacarita by Kesava 
Pandita in the Maratha country, the siege of Jinji ( 1689-1697 ) 
appears to have captured the imagination of the people in the 
south so as to become the subject of a Mono-Drama in Tamil 
called “ Seyda-K-Kadi Nondi-Ndtakam ” ( Ed. with Notes and 
English Introduction by Dr. S. M. H. R air. University of Madras 
Annals of Oriental Research , 1939, Vol. IV, Part 1 ). This is a 
drama of the lame man who sings in honour of Seyda-K-Kadi, 
a generous patron of Tamil poets, both Hindu and Muslim. This 
patron was a great friend of Vijaya Raghunath Tevar alias 
Kilvan Setupati, ( 1674-1710 ). The author of the drama appears 
to have been a convert to Islam. The lame man gives in the 
drama his autobiography in which he recounts his adventurous 
journey to Jinji where the war between the Mughals and the 
Marathaa was in full blaze after the execution of Sambhaji Cha- 
trapati in A, D. 1689, The drama contains a contemporary 
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picture in words of the Siege of Jinji and is full of references 
to contemporary Mughal commanders under Zulfiqarkhan and 
the Maratha commanders under RajSrama Chatrapafci. He re- 
fers to RajSrama in the following manner:-- “At Jinji, great 
among the farfamed cities, lived the son of Sivaji Raja, the lion 
to his foes, at whose feet the enemies prostrate. He was a stern 
upholder of justice. He was gifted with a beaming face and an 
attractive personality. He was addicted to the pleasures of life.” 
We must remember that this is a contemporary picture of 
Rajarama’s personality by a Muslim convert and hence should 
possess some historical value for the students of the Maratha 
history. This Mono-Drama in Tamil edited for the first time 
by Dr. Nair with an excellent historical introduction and based 
on only one Ms in the Govt, Oriental Library, Madras, deserves 
to be translated into Marathi or English for the benefit of the 
people of the Maharastra. May I suggest to the Bharata Itihasa 
Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, to include such a translation of this 
Mono-Drama in its project of the Sources of Marathi History ? 
As this Institution has already published some volumes of the 
Canarese end Persian sources of the Maratha History, the publi- 
cation of this Tamil source in the form of a translation will 
enrich our knowledge of this period. As Dr. Nair observes the 
author of the Drama “ sends the hero to Jinji and through him 
has contributed in his own way some interesting materials which 
help us in our historical studies." 

[ In the &ahendravilasa-Kavya we find a reference to the siege 
of Jinji ( vide p. 187ff of Indian Antiquary 1904 ). This poem 
was composed by Srldhara Vehkate&a. RajarSm received help 
from the then Raja of Tanjore : — 

“ T^TRHTH' I 

*r cT$nr^ 11 ” ] 


9 [ Annals, 5* 0. R# I. ] 
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APPENDIX 

[ I have compared the Limaye Ms ( of the Kayastha- Parabliu 
Niryaya of Kesava Pandita — 33 verses ) with the Patankar Ms of 
this work ( copy preserved in the B. I. S. Mandal ). The variants 
of the Patankar Ms are noted below with respect to each verse. 
The Patankar Ms appears to represent the contemporary * text 
of the work ]. 


Limaye Ms 
verse No. j 

j 

Patankar Ms! 
verse No. j 

Variants in Patankar 

Ms 

1 

1 

a— STT^cT for angitl ; fwr for 

b— 0 *TTJTwf%%° for WM: 

c~gsRW for WW 

d— °JTR3 for iffag ; for W?qr: 

2 

2 

b — sfrsf^H^r 0 for sntn'gTi^r 0 ; Adds 5 W 
before g 5 TT 5 f: 

0— f WfT%^ for STT%^ 
d— 5Tfrfr for 5mr 

3 

3 

a— 3 n%T for 
j b--r%w^?3«f5: for 

4 

4 

a—' “'TTJTTT^cr for 8 ?n*n€fcl ; foi 

°jrrJT!T 

6 

6 

a—^TT for for *PrcTW 

b— for wswra: 

7 

7 

a— qr rtfrg: for rWT^rTcf ; foi 

b— for 

8 

8 

a—qr*j for qvg 
b— for ti 

9 

9 1 

a— ^TSTcTTvra for s*$TfT in* 

b— % fifom f^qr for r% 


I 



* Kesava Pap<£ita baa recorded in his verses the decision of SambhSji 
Mb hSr&ja about the right of the Kayastha-Parabhcs to perform the Munja 
ceremony. His references to contemporary persons should, therefore, be 
naturally indicated by the use of the form “ srf^T v as found uniformly in the 
Patankar Ms ( = P ) instead of the form “ 3 ^ 1 ^” as used in the Limaye 
Ms ( = L ). The following examples will make the point dear : — 

Verse 1— ( P )— “ 3TT% sfastf for ( L )— “ sntffg e*o. ” 

Verse 3— ( P )— “ 3^% ^ ^ ” for ( L )— “ ®to. ” 

Verse 4— ( p )— “ rf?^r; m ” for ( L )— u otc. " 
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Limaye Ms 
verse No. 

Patankar Ms 
verse No. 

Variants of Patankar 

Ms 

10 

10 

a — for 

12 

12 

b — wiETirr^T: for wfrcrsr: 

13 

13 

b— ntfR for snTrFr 

14 

14 

a— ?r«r for ^ gfi 

b— for “gimtiit; for 

8 r%qw 

15 

15 

b— trwr for nwr ^nfr ; *nnfr for 

*TTrTT 

16 

16 

a — 3??ir for && 

17 

17 

b— m* for arnraf srr 

20 

20 

a— grnTwnrfinr: for 

b reads “ qtvT srnw ” 

21 

21 

b— *i'r^rfr for *fr%or 

22... 

Omitted 


23... 

?« 


24... 



23 

22 

a— ra*TST$i% for fwp* 

26 

23 

a— for nr* 

Wsr«*ai 

27 

24 

a — firt^TT ’at^TT for T'fafq’TT w urftfc 

28 

Omitted 

b— for r 

29 

25 

30 

26 

b— wr for*TT* srfir^srsa - 

31 

27 

b— f^5T%H(TPTT^ for TSFSmii?TPTr 

32 

28 

a — for TWTP 

b — JTPS; CrT for 

uni OTHnjfT: T%fJ: 

33 

29 

a — un for uif; ; for 

b — yisn^mr FmwRRt 
for gnrqnn «W5mnr 


N. B.— Those who are interested in the history of caste disputes 
about the Kayastha Prabhus may read with profit ( 1 ) 
by K. T. Gupte, Poona 1919 and ( 2 ) 
rrrao?Tsr^TOTn?i?y wrn sTRTNi by T. . Gupte, Poona, 1918. 
In the Appendix of the first of these publications the author has 
published the following works and documents of historical value-— 

( 1 ) < pi qwn$ fPT by ( PP- 1" 23 )• 
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( 2 ) sprtrcsPWT by *TPTnrg ( pp. 24-31 ) Mr. Gupte states 
that the °sr^TT is a sort of supplement to the° TTT ( p. 31 ). 

( 3 ) Letter dated A. L>. 1779 from the Pandits of Benares. 

( 4 ) STHTPTsT from Peshwa Bajirao RaghunSthrao to the 
Brahmans. 

( 5 ) Letter from the Benares Pandits dated A. D. 1801. 

( 6 ) Letter dated A. D. 1886 from the Karvir Jagadguru. 

(7 ) Letter dated A. D. 1831 from the Sankeivara Jagadguru • 

( 8 ) Letter dated A. I), 1839 from the &rngeri Jagadguru. 

( 9 ) Letter dated A. .D. 1918 from the Karvir Jagadguru. 

List of Persons, Places and works mentioned in the Kayastha- 
Parabhu-Nirriaya composed by Kesava Pandit a in C. A. D. 167,5 by 
the order of Sambhaji. 

r%^S?T — Shivaji Maharaja (1, 2, 6 , 8 , 29 ) died A. D. 1680. 

5 T 5 TT 5 T — Sambhaji Maharaja (2, 7, 8,9,12,19,31,33) died 
A. D. 1689. 

gNnere 5T*IT — Pacvad at the foot of Raigad fort, called 
( 3 ) known as Vadi Pac&d. 

^TcJrsff — Balaji Avaji ( 3, 4, 10, 18, 31 ) became Chitnis to 

Shivaji C. A. D. 1618. 

— Son of Balaji Avaji, commonly known as Kbando 
Ballal Chitnis ( died in 1726 ) ( 4, 5, 10 ). 

ffswnrst — Gotra of the Kayasthas ( 21 ). 

Ssnrw— Sage ( 22 ). 

STripti*-- s a g e ( 24 ). 

*W!aiT ( 26 ) called by Sambhaji as “ *T«r ” Accord- 
ing to Rajapur Ms he is called “ ” by Sambhaji. 

^ffTITS — Part of the Skandapuraqa ( 28 ). 

<Tr%cT — (38) He composed the Kayastha- Pur aria- Nir nay a 
verses, numbering 29 ( according to the Rajapur Ms ) and 33 
( according to the Limaye Ms and the B. O. R. I. Govt. Ms No. 
567 of 1883-84 ). He is also the author of the edited 

by Mr. V. S. Bendre. His dates range from A. D. 1675 to 1718 a 
period of 43 years but he must have been at least 25 years old 
when he composed the verses under reference in a. d. 1675. This 
calculation would give us a life-time of 68 years for him. His 
birth date may lie between A. D. 1640 and 1645 but we require 
evidence on the point. 



THE ASVALAYANA-MANTRA-SAMHITA 1 
BY 

Dr. V. M. APTE 

Among the Grhyasutras, those of Apastamba and Gobhila are 
peculiar in one respect. They merely describe the rites and refer 
to the Mantras cited for employment therein, as known from their 
respective special Mantra-collections : * the Mantrapatha ’ and 
' the Mantra-BrShmana,’ which they definitely presuppose. In 
the Grhyasutras of the other Yedic schools, the mantras are rub- 
ricated in the sutras, being quoted by their pratikas when they 
are taken from the Samhitas to which the Grhyasutras belong 
and tie extenso, when they are taken from other SamhitaB. Never 
theless, in the case of these Grhyasutras, too, the convenience of 
reference dictated the compilations of Mantras cited in them from 
the particular Samhitas to which they belonged, as for example 
the ‘ Mantrapatha of the white Yajurveda’, the ‘ Madhyamdinlya, 
Mantrasamhita ’ 8 etc. Most of these remain unpublished and 
are known only in manuscripts. It is rather unfortunate to have 
to note in this connection, that a lot of confusion seems to have 
attended the assignment of a s Mantra-samhita ’ to the A6va- 
lSyana Grhyasutra ! Max Muller’s error in describing the Aiva- 
layana-Sakhokta-Mantra-Samhita’ as giving the Mantras quoted 
in the AsvalSyana Grhyasutra has been pointed out below. ( 2 ) 
The Asvalayana— Mantra-Samhita published in Poona (1884) gives 
mantras recited at domestic rites whioh were developed at a time 
much later than that of the AG. 3 ( 3 ) The manuscript described 
as the GrhyaButra-mantra-samhita under : lSyana, on 

p. 56 of Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum ( Part I, 1891 ), turns 
out to be that of a Mantra-samhita used at the Grhya rites of Jthe 
Rgvedins of much later days ! ( 4 ) The manuscript ‘ sr^wrftTr 
’ L No. 4A ] described on p. 2 of the Lists of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts compiled under the Superintendence of R. G. 

1 Paper read at and accepted for publication, by- the Tenth! Oriental 
Conference, Tirupati. 

* The- Mantrapatha ( Aneodota Oxoniensia) edited by Dr. Wmtermta 

1897 ; Introduction p. x, foot note 3. . . 

2 AG. » Airallyana Grbyaedtra ; AliS.»A4val*yana-l£antrar-Sambit«. 
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Bhandarkar ’ ( Part I, Bombay, 1893 ) as beginning with * 

» etc, i 8 also a late work. Another manuscript entitled 
‘ uf=rmfcTr ' which I found in the Anandasrama collection in Poona 
seems to be a copy of this same work. 

The AMS. then, two manuscripts of which I found in the 
library of the India office and which I describe in detail below, 
is, so far as my knowledge goes, the only work of its kind which 
gives all the Rgveda Mantras cited by their pratikds in the Grhya 
and tfrauta sutras of Asvalayana. I would be grateful if any reader 
of this Journal draws my attention to any other similar work in 
a printed or manuscript form. 

An interesting aspect of this work is that its versions of cer- 
tain Khila-hymns of the Rgveda are different in many respects 
from those in the editions of Muller and Aufrecht or in * Die 
Apokryphen des Rgveda ’ by Dr. Scheftelowitz. 1 

The importance of such a work, besides, for a textual criticism 
of the Srauta and Grhya sutras of Asvalayana is evident. If, for 
instance, the Rgveda Mantras cited in certain sutras of those 
texts are not traced to the AMS., then a doubt at least is possible 
as to the genuine character of these sutras because the AMS. in 
relation to either the Srauta or Grhya sutra, taken singly for com- 
parison, is apt to err on the side of excess in the number of 
Mantras it oontains. This investigation will be more fruitful if 
the genuine character of such sutras is liable to strong suspicion 
on quite independent grounds also. I have carried out such an 
investigation with reference to the AG. and have published the 
results in the Bulletin of the Deccan Collage Research Institute, 
Vol. I. 

A detailed description of the contents of two manuscripts of 
this unpublished Aivalayana-Manira-Sarnhita in the library of 
the India Office follows now. 

In the Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library 
of the India office Part I ( by J. Eggeling •* 1887 ) the following 
brief description of these manuscripts is found on page 73 : — 

378 

1970. Foil. 196 ; size 8 in, by 324 in.? well written, in the 
Devan&garl character ; 7-9 lines in a page. 

Mantrasamhita, a collection of verses from the Rgveda- 


* Breslau; 1906. 
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sarhhita, ( apparently for the use of the Hotr priest, in connection 
with the Asval&yana-sutra, of. next Ms. ) Foil. 1-19 with the 
accents marked. 

[ The passages extracted from the first Astaka ( foil. 1-20 ) are 
then given ]. 

The Ms. ends: “ Sake 1729 prabkavanSmasamvatsare Vaisja- 
khasukla-astamyam bhrguvasare tadvidenedam pustakara samS- 
ptam. KelakaropanSmakaganesena likhitam svartham para- 
rtharii ca. ” 

[ Dr. J. Taylor ]. 

( This manuscript is referred to as A in the detailed desorip- 
tion that follows ). 

379 

781. Foil. 113 ; size 10 in. by 3$ in.; fairly written, in the 
Devanagarl character ; 7-9 lines in a page. Another copy of 
the same collection. Foil. 1-84 and 101 are marked with accents 
( by the Srotriya Balakrspa, according to a statement at the end 
of the fourth Astaka fol. 46 ). The Ms. ends : “ ItyasvalSyana- 
mantra-saihh Ita samSpta. Samvat 1767 ( Vikrania scored out ) 
fcake 1618 SarvarlnSmasamvatsare Karttike mSsI tsuklapakse 
caturdasyam tithau bhaumavaeare idam pustakam Kaiyam grSme 
likhitam. ” The Saka date is probably wrong, as only the other 
date corresponds with the year of the cycle of Jupiter given. 

( H. T. Colebrooke ). 

( This manuscript is referred to as B in the following c 
ption. ) 

A comparison of the contents of this Mantra— Samhits, with 
the texts of the Srauta and Grhya sutras of ASvalSyana shows 
that this work gives all the Mantras from the Rgveda, of which 
the pratlkas are cited in the Grhya-sutra as well as the Srauta 
sutra of Asvalayana in the order m which they occur in the Rgceda- 
samhita , the more modern division of A stakes and Adhyayas being 

followed. 

“ The Aimlayana-iakhokta-Mantra-saMM v referred to by 

Max Muller. 

This Asvalayana — mantra-samhita is an entirely different work 

from the “ Asvaldyana-6ahhohta-mantra~aamhitd " described 

( wrongly at will be shown below ) by Max Muller in his Ancient 
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Sanskrit literature ’ p. 474 as “ giving the maniraa quoted in the 
Asvalayana-Orfiya-Sulra. Max Muller refers to this very work 
in his second edition of the Rgvedasamhita Vol. IV p. 536 foot- 
note 1, to Khailika sukta No. 27 as “Bodl. Ms. Walker 144” which 
stands for *’ Bodleian Manuscripts : Walker collection No. 144. n 
Now this manuscript is described in the Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library Vol. 11 p- 92 as follows : — 
“ The Mantra-samhita being a collection of the Mantras, of 
which the pratlkas are cited in the Gryha-sutra of Asvalayana, 
see Max Muller” etc. In the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, 
compiled by Rajendralal Mitra ( Calcutta 1880 ), tHWe is, in the 
description of a manuscript of the Rgvedlya-Mantra-sarhhita, 
a remark ( p. 26 ) as follows • — “It is obviously, however, the 
same work which in Walker's collection is named ‘ Asvalayana- 
Sakhokta-Mantra-Samhita , and contains, according to Max 
Muller, the hymns as required according to the Grhya-sutras (?) 
of Asvalayana. ” So Max Muller’s statement has been quoted in 
both these places without verification ! Now the contents of the 
Bodleian manuscript of the A§valayana-!§akhokta-Mantra-Sarh- 
hita are described on p. 298 a of the Catalogus Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum Sanscriticorum quotquot in Bibliotheca Bodleiana 
adservantur by Th. Aufrecht ( Oxonii 1864 ) thus •• — 

(b ) Foil. 102-218 Asval5yana-Sakhokta-Mantra-samhit5, fol. 
106* Saura ; fol. 107 a JPurusa-sukta ; fol. 110* Visnusukta ; fol. 
114* Vamanasukta ; fol. 115 b Harisukta ; fol. 116 Devlsukta ; 
fol. 117 b Sarasvatl-sukta ; fol. 120* Rudra-sukta ; ibid. Soma- 
rudram ; fol. 122* Soma-sukta; fol. 122 b Duhsvapna-nasino 
mantrah ; fol. 123* Aditya-suktam ripurogaghnam ; fol. 123 b 
Gosukta ; fol. 127 Svastivacana-mantrah ; fol. 130* Abhiseka- 
mantr&h ; fol. 131b Garbhadhanadikramena mantrah; fol. 133. 
Anavalobhanamantrah ; fol. 135 Slmantonnayana ; fcl. 136 b 
Navagrahamantrah ; fol. 138 b Santisukta; fol. 144 b Ratrisukta; 
fol. 155* Medhasukta ; fol. 163 b Osadhlsukta ; fol. 164 b Parjanya- 
sukta ; fol. 1 ?2 b Asilrvada-mantrah ; fol. 178* Vivahahomopa- 
yukta-mantrah ; fol. 180 b Sthallpaka-mantrah ; fol. 183 b Pur- 
nabuti-mantrSh ; fol. 184 b Navannasthallpaka-mantrSh ; fol. 185* 
Sarvatobhadra-mandaladevata-mantrah ; fol. 187 b SrSddhopayo- 
gino-mantrfih ; fol. 192* Raksoghnani ; fol. 199 Pitr-sukta. 
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A mere glance at these contents is enough to show that the 
Asvalayana-Sakhota-mantra-Samhita dees not give the Mantras 
quoted in the Asvalayana-Grhya- Sutra e. g. the Navagraha-mantrah 
( fol. 136 b ) or the Sarvatobhadra-mandaladevata-rnantrah ( fol. 
185 a ) are accompaniments of ritual acts and practices of much 
later days than those of the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra which does 
not employ such mantras. 

The work evidently puts together all the mantras recited at 
domestic rites which developed at a late date among the adher- 
ents of the Asvalayana-Sakha of the Rgveda, 

Manuscript 'A though of a later date than B is far more cor- 
rectly written than the latter into which a much larger propor- 
tion of errors has crept in. A is also more comprehensive than B 
which does not include a number of verses given in A, A is for 
the most part evenly written in a large hand while the hand- 
writing is not quite uniform in B ( compare for instance fol. 70 
with fol. 90 or with fol. 2 ). B has, however, a much larger 
number of mantras given with accents ( Foil. 1-84 and 101 ) than 
those in A ( where foil. 1-19 only are marked with accents ). The 
familiar Bgveda method of marking accents is followed in both 
A and B. Both the manuscripts number the verses in vargas, 
adhyayas and astakas, neither making any aocount of the hymns 
nor numbering the single verses. Only in A, the conclusion of 
a Mandala is marked by words like ‘ iti Mandalam. 

1st Astaka 

Mandala I : hymns 1 to 11; 12. 1, 6 ; 18. 6, 1 5 ( A reads here 1 iti 
prathamodhyayah ’ ; B “ iti prathamastake prathamodhyayah ” 
and so on at the end of each Adhyaya ). 20. 1 ( B gives the first 
pSda only ; generally B signifies the commencement, of a fresh 
Adhyaya by giving the first pada only of the very first verse ex- 
tracted from that adhyaya. This should be taken for granted 
therefore, unless otherwise stated ). 22. 10, 13, 15-21 ; 23. 16-24 ; 
24. 3, 11 ; 25. 1-10, 19 ; 27. 13 ; 31. 12 ( B has the following 
order 25. 1-10, 19 ; 31. 12 ; 27. 13), end of the 2nd. adhyaya; 33. 1 ; 
35. 2; 36. 13; 35. 11, ( B has a different order:— 33. l a ; 

33. 13 ; 35. 2, 11 ) ; 38. 6 ; 40. 1 ; 43. 1-9 ; 44. 5 ; 46. 1, ( end of the 
3rd adhyaya ); 47. 1 ; 48. 11 ; 50 ( complete ) ; 51. l a , ( end of 
the fourth adhyaya ) ; 62. 1 ; 65. 3 ; 69. 1 ; 76. 2, ( end of the 

6 [Annals, B, O. R. I. 1 
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fifth adhyaya ) ; 81. 1 ; 82. 2 ; 83 ( complete ) ; 84. 7-9 ; 86. 1 • 89 
( complete ) ; 90. 6-8 ; 91 ( complete ) ; 92. 10, 16, ( end of the sixth 
adhyaya ) ; 95. 1 ; 96 ( complete in A., B omits the last i. e. 
the ninth verse); 97 (complete); 99 (complete); 101. 1; 
106. 1-7 ( B omits the last two padas of the 7th verse per- 
haps because they constitute the refrain of nearly all the hymns 
from 94 to 115 ) ; 110. 1 ; 112 complete ( A omits the refrain 
“ tanno mitro varuno ” etc. constituting the last two padas ), end 
of the seventh adhyaya , 113. 1, 16 ; 114 and 115 complete hymns; 
116. 8; 117. 15 ; 120. 12, end of the eighth adhyaya and also of 
the first Astaka. 

2nd Astaka 

Mandala I (continued) : 122. 1, 3 [Here A gives ( through mis- 
take, I think ) 186. 8, although it is repeated below in its proper 
place] ; 125. 1, 6 ; 133. 5, end of the first adhyaya ; 137. 1 ; 139. 11 ; 

140. 1, 2, 9 ; 147. 1 ; 152. 1 ; 154 to 156 complete hymns ; 157. 
1 ( only the first pada is given in B while A omits the verse ) ; 
158. 6 end of the second adhyaya; 159. 1; 162.8,9; 163.1; 
164 ( complete ) ; 165. 1 ( B gives only the first pada ), 8, end of the 
third adhyaya; 166.1; 167.4; 169.5; 174.5,9; 177. 4; 179. 
6, end of the fourth adhyaya ; 184. 1 ( Both A and B give the 
first pada only ) ; 185. 9 ; 186. 8 ; 187 ( complete ) ; 189. 1-5 ; 191. 
3, 16 [ B gives after the last verse of 187. only 191. 16 and then 
the khila hymn t£ Ma bibher na ” etc, which is the second of the 
Khailika Suktas on p. 521 of Muller’s Bgveda-samhita ( 2nd edi- 
tion, Vol. IV. 1892 ). It is marked with accents which are not 
correctly given. 

Then follows : — “ Kusumbhakasta ( da? ) gasty o 'ptrnasuryo ’ 
nustup I tvamagae grtsamado ' gnir jagatl ’ ( This prose supple- 
ment states the Rsi, deity and metre of I. 191, 16 referred to by 
the pratlka ‘ Kusumbhakastad ’ and of II. 1. 1 referred to by the 
pratlka ‘ tvamagne. * ] 

Mandala IT ; — 1. 1. 2 ( only in B ), 6 ; 3. 11 end of the fifth 
adhyaya ; 9. l a ( only the first pada both in A and B ) ; 15. 9 ; 
17.8; 21 ( whole hymn in A, but B has only the 6th verse); 

23. 1, 15, 19 end of the sixth adhyaya ; 24. l abc ( A has the first 
three padas a, b and c only ; B has the first pada as usual ) ; 26. 
1 ; 28. 3, 10 ( B has the 11th verse in addition); 29 complete; 
30. 11 ; 32. 4 to 8 ; 33 ( complete ) ; 34. l a ( only in B ) 35. 10 
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end of the seventh adhyaya ; 37. l a ( first pada only in B as 
well as A ) ; 39. 2 5 40. 1, 2 ; 41. 16 ( B has the 17th and 18th in 
addition ) ; 42 and 43 complete hymns ; here follows in A, the 
Khila ‘ Bhadram vada ’ etc. ( No. 3 on p. 522 of Muller’s edtfcion ) 
with the words “ At ha parasistam ” at the end of the first verse. 
This * parasistam ’ may be a corruption for either ‘ padasistam ’ 
which, as Muller remarks ( loc. cit), occurs so frequently in the 
Mss. instead of 4 Parisistam ’ or for ‘Parisistam’ itself. The occur- 
rence of the words at the end of the first verse suggests that the 
first verse of the khila was looked upon as part of the immediately 
preceding hymn II. 43 and that the khila commenced with the- 
second verse. B has only four verses of this khila which are 
made up as follows — v. 1 ; v. 3cd 4 ab ; v. 4cd 5 ab ; v 5cd and 
II 44. 3. 

Mandala III 1. 1, 5 ; G. 7, 8 end of the eighth adhyaya and 
end of the second Astaka, 

3 rd Astaka 

Mandala III ( contd ) ; — 7. 1 ; 8. 2, 4, 11 ; 26. 6 -9 ( B has 7-9 
only); 29-10 end of the first adhyaya; 30. 1, 14, 15; 36. 10 
end of the second adhyaya ; 40. 1 ; 44 and 45 complete hymns ; 
49. 1 ; 51. 1 ; 53. 6-7 end of the third Adhyaya ; 56. 1,8; 59 
complete ; 62. 4, 10, 18. 

Mandala IV 1. 1, 4, 5 ; 3. 1, 14 ; 4 ( complete ) end of the 
fourth adhyaya; 5. 1 ; 10. 1 ; 11.6; 12.6; 15.6-10 end of the 
fifth adhyaya ; 19. 1 ; 27. 1 ( not found in B ) ; 29. 1-4 ; 31. 1-3; 
32. 23 end of the sixth adhyaya ; 33. 1 ; 34. 11 ; 38. 10 ; 39. 6 ; 
40- 5 ( not found in B ) ; 48. 5 ; 49 complete ; 50. 7-9 ( in B, A has 
the 9th verse only ) end of the seventh adhyaya ; 51. 1, 11 , 55. 1 ; 
57 and 58 complete hyms. 

Mandala V 1. 1 ; 2. 1 ; 9 ; 3. 2 ( B has the order 3. 2 ; 2. 1, 
9 ) ; 4. 5-11 end of the eighth adhyaya and the third Astaka. 

4th Astaka 

Mandala V (contd.) 10. 1 ; 13. 1 ; 24 complete ; 25. 5, 6 ( B 
omits 6 ) ; 31. 8 end of the first adhyaya ; 33. 1 ; 34. 1 ; 40. 5 ; 
42. 11 ; 43. 11 ( omitted in B ); 44. 14, 15 ( B omits the 15th 
verse ) ; here follows the Khila ( No. 44, p. 522 Mhller ) “ Jagarsi 
Warn” etc; 46. 7,8 end of the second adhyaya; 47.1.7? 51 
complete ; here follow the Khila ( No. 6 p. 523 Muller ) Svast- 
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yayanaih tarksyam etc ; 53. 13, 14 ( B lias tlie order : 14, 13 ) ; 
57. 1,2; 58, 2 end of the third adhyaya : (54. 1 ; 75. 7 ( omitted 
in B ) ; 78, 5-9 ; 82. 1, 3 ; 83 and 84 complete hymns ; here follows 
the Khila ( No. 7, p. 523 Muller ) “ Varsantu te vibhavari ” etc ; 
85. 8 ; 87. 9. 

Mandala VI ; — 1. 1 ; here follows the Khila ( No. 8 ' Sri- 
suktam p. 523 Muller ) “ Iliranyavarnam harinlm ” etc. ( A has 
only one change viz. that verse 26th is placed before the 17th 
verse "whereas B has the order : — 1-23, then 26 and ,28 which 
concludes the hymn ) end of the fourth adhyaya. It is to be 
noted that this Khila is given here after Mandala VI. 1. 1 
although as Muller points out ( p. 523 footnote 8 ), it is given at 
the end of the fifth mandala in the Samhita Mss. 3. 1 ; 6. 1 -, 7. 1, 
2 ; 14. 6 ; 15. 2, 1G ; 16. 10 ( B has the order 15. 16 ; 16. 10 ; 15. 2 ) 
end of the fifth adhyaya ; 17. 1 ; 20. 6 ; 27. 8 ; 28 complete ; end of 
the sixth adhyaya; 29. 1 ; 47.11,18, 31 ( B omits 18); end of 
the seventh adhyaya ; 48. 1 ;• 50. 11 ; 52. 15 ( omitted in B ), 7, 
13 (It may be noted here, that VI. 52. 7 is exactly identical with 

11. 41, 13. I’he fact that it is given here in the sixth Mandala 
and not in the second Mandala is just an indication of the re- 
arrangement of the Bg. verses from a ritual point of view ); 58, 1 ; 
61 complete, end of the eight adhyaya and of the 4th Astaka ). 

5th Astaka 

Mandala VI ( contd. ) ; — 62. 1 ; 69, 74 and 75 complete hymns ; 

Mandala VII 1. 1 end of the first adhyaya ; 2. 1 ; 14. 1 ; 15. 
13 ; 17. 1, 2 ; 19. 6 end of the second adhyaya ; 20. 1 ; here follows 
only in A, the Khila ( No. 13 p. 529, Muller ) ‘ Samvatlh ’ etc ; 35 
complete, end of the third adhyaya ; 36. 1 ; 38. 8 ; 39. 3 ( omitted 
in B ) ; 41. 46 and 49 complete hymns ; 50. 4 ; 54 and 55 com- 
plete hymns ; here follows the Khila ( No. 14 p. 530, Muller ) 

‘ Svapnah svapnadhikarane ’ etc. but only the first 8 verses are 
given in both the manuscripts as they probably consititute an 
independent unit ( compare Scheftelowitz. )’ B omits 2cd and 3ab 
inadvertently, it seems, as 2 b is identical with 3 b ; 56. 12 ; 59. 

12, end of the fourth adhyaya ; 60. 1 ( B like A gives the whole 
verse. From this point onwards, B discontinues the practice of 
giving the first pada only of the first verse extracted from a new 

1 Die Apokryphen Des Rgveda, pp. 86-87. 
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adhyaya ) ; 62. 1-3, 63. 1 to 5 ab ( i. e. the last two pa das of the 5th 
verse are not given ); 66. 14-17 (B adds the 18th verse ) ; 67. 5, 
end of the fifth adhyaya; 81 . 1; 88 . 7 ? 89 complete ; 92. 5 ; 95 
and 96 complete hymns, here follows only in A the khila ( No. 
15 p. 531, Muller) “ Yasya vratam pasavo ” etc ; 99 oomplete; 
100 complete [ except that only the opening words ‘ Vasat te l ’ of 
the last ( i. e. the 7th. ) verse are given in A and ‘ Vasat te/ Var- 
dhantu tva\ the opening words of the first and third padas res- 
pectively of the last verse are given in B, probably because that 
verse is exactly identical with the last verse of the previous 
hymn 99 - 7 which has been given in full] end of the sixth adh- 
yaya ; 101 to 103-three complete hymns : here follows the khila 
( No. 16, p. 531 Muller ) ‘ Upaplavada Mapduki ’ etc. 104 complete. 

Mandala VIII : — 1. 1 ; 3. 24 ; 4. 9; end of the seventh adhyaya; 
5. 1 ; 11 complete, end of the 8th adhyaya and the fifth astaka. 

6th Astaka 

Mandala VIII ( contd. ) 12. 1 ( the whole verse in B but only 
the first pada in A ) ; 15. 6 ( only in B ) ; 16. 1-8 ( omitted in B) ; 
17. 5 end of the first adhyaya ; 18 . 9 ; 21. 1 ( complete verse in B 
but only the opening words ‘ Vayamutvam ’ in A); 25. 21; 26. 21; 
31. 4, 5, 11-18 ( B has 31. 6-18 ) end of the second adhyaya ; 32. 1 
( B has the whole verse but A has the first two words only ) ; 43. 
14, 18 ( B omits both these verses ) ; 44. complete in A but B has 
44. 3 , then 33 . 19 and then 44. 16, 17, 21 ; end of the third adh- 
yaya 47. 18 ( only in B 0 48 ( complete ) ; 59. 7; 60 complete in A 
but omitted altogether in B ; 61. 13 to 18 in A ( B has 11 to end )•, 
63. 12 ? 64. 1, 2, end of the fourth adhyaya ; 68. l ab ( i. e. the first 
two padas only in B but A has only the opening words ' A tva- 
ratham’ ; 69. 8 ; 72. 11 ; 78. 3 ( only in B ); 81. complete, end of 
the fifth adhyaya ; 82. 1 ; 89. 7 ; 93. 10 ( omitted in B ) ; 95. 6-9 
end of the sixth adhyaya; 98. 1 ; 100. 6, 10, 11 [ B omits the 
sixth verse); 101. 11, 12, 15; 103. 14 [B has “Agneyahi” 

( i. e. the opening words of 103. 14 quoted as the pratlka of that 
verse ) Sobharir agnimarutam anustubh ( i. e. the Rsi, deity ana 
metre of that verse) Svadistha (~ya?) Madhu~Chand5h pava - 
manah somo gayatrl ( which represent the first word of IX, 1. 1 
quoted as the pratlka of that verse and the Rsi, deity and metre 
of the same verse, respectively ) ]. 
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M ami ala IX • A has the first 43 complete hymns of this 
Mandaln. The end of the seventh adhyaya is noted at the end of 
IX. 12 and the end of the 8th Adhyaya and of tlxe 6tli Astaka 
at the end of IX. 43. B however has IX. 1.1 (end of the 7th 
adhyaya ) and then in the 8th adhyaya • 13. 41 ; 31. 4 and 74. 4 
only. 

7th Astaka 

M and ala IX. (contd) A has all the hymns from 44 to 64 com- 
plete which are included in the first adhyaya, [ B has 44. 1, 58 
complete, only in the first adhyaya ] end of the first adhyaya ; B 
has 65. 1 ; 65, 19-21 ; 67. 26-28. A has oil the three hymns 
from 65 to 67 complete ;[ here follows only in A the Khila ( No. 
17, on p. 531 Muller) “ Favamanlh ’* etc. with the following 
variations The 12th verse is put after the 14th; and 17cd and 
18 ab are omitted, inadvertantly it appears, because 17cd being 
almost identical with 18cd the intervening lines have been pro- 
bably overlooked. | ; 75. 4 ( in B this versa has been given after 
96. 1 as w'ill be seen below ) end of the second adhyaya ; 76. 1 
( B has the first two padas only ) ; 83. 1, 2 ; 85. 6 ; 86. 30 end of 
the third adhyaya ; 91. 1 ( B has the first two padas only ) ; 94. 4 ; 
96. 1, 6 ; 5. 14 ( B has these same verses in this very order, only it 
inserts 75. 4 between 96. 1 and 96. 6 ) ; 97. 2, 5, 40, 50 end of 
the fourth adhyaya; 101.1,6; 109.1,2; 112 and 113 complete 
hymns ; here i. e. after hymn 113th and before the 114th hymn 
which follows, A has a khila of four verses made up as follows 
The first three verses are the 3rd, 4th and 1st. verses in order, of 
Muller’s Khila No. L9th. on p. 533, followed by the following 
verse traced neither in Muller’s nor in Aufrecht’s Khailika 
Suktas but only in Scheftelowitz * ( p. 99 ) :— 

Yatra Visnur mahiyate naranam naradhipatim I 
Yatra Sahkhacakragada smaranarh muktisca tatra II 

By writing ' tatra O ’ only, is indicated the refrain of all tt c 
verses in the 113th hymn from the 8th verse onwards ). 

114 complete ( B here has ‘ Yatra tat paramam’ etc. i. e. the 
first verse of the khila No. 19th on p. 533 Muller ). 

Mandala X : — 1 to 5 all complete hymns, end of the fifth 
adhyaya ; 6. 1, ( B has the first two padas only ) ; 9 complete, 

* Die Apokryphea des Rgveda. Brealau 1906. 
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( B inserts ‘ apasca visvabhesajlh ’ between the end of the 6th and 
the beginning of the 7tli verse ). Next follows both in A and B 
the khila ( No. 20, p. 534 Muller ) ‘ Sasrusls tadapaso ' etc. ; 10. l a ; 
14. 4, 6-11. 13 ; 16 ( all the verses of this hymn are given in A 
except the 11th and 13th ; B has 16. 1-4 and 5 ab only ) ; 17. 3-5 
(only in A ) ; 18. 1-4, 10-14 ( B has only 18, 10-14 ) end of the 
sixth adhyaya; 19 complete ; 20.1; 30 complete (that 7c is 
followed in A by 8 b appears to be a mere slip as ‘ Madhumantam 
urmim ’ is the ending of 7c as well as 8 a ); 31 complete ( only In 
B ) ; 32 complete ; end of the 7th. adhyaya ; 33. 1 ; 34. 1 ( omitted 
in B ) ; 35 complete, ( not in B ) ; 36 complete ( B has 36. 11-14 
only ) ; 37 complete ; 40. 10, 14 ; 44. 7 ; 45 complete ( not in B ) ; 
end of the 8th adhyaya and of the 7th Astaka. 

Hth Astaka 

Mandala X. (contd) :-46. 1 (B has the first two padas only) ; 48. 
1; 51. 6-9 ; 54. 5 ( not in B ); 55. 7 ; 57 complete ; 58 complete ( in 
B, the 10th verse is put last i. e. after the 12th verse ) ; 59 com- 
plete ; 60 1, 7, 12 end of the first adhyaya; 62 and 63 complete 
hymns ; 64. l a ( not found in A ) j 66. 14, 15 ; 68 . 2 ; 71 complete, 
end of the second adhyaya ; 72. L ( B has the first pada only ), 5 ; 
75 complete [ between the 5th and 6th verses of this hymn, 
occurs the Khila ( No. 21, p. 534 M tiller ) sitasite’ etc. ] : 81 to 85 
all complete hymns ; here follows the khila (No. 22, p. 534 Muller) 

* avidhava bliava ’ etc. end of the third adhyaya; 86, 8^, 88 and 
90 all complete hymns ; 94. 6-10 ( B has 7-10 only ), end of the 
fourth adhyaya ; 95. 6, 7, 10, 12 co 13 ab ; 96 complete ; 97. 1, 5, 20 
22, 15 ; 98. 101. 103. all complete hymns , here follows the khila 
( No. 23, p. 534 Muller ) ' asau ya sena ’ etc, end of the fifth adh- 
y&ya; 106. 1, 11 ; 107. 2, 7, 9-11; 109 complete; 110. 11; 112. 6, 9 ; 
114. 3-5; 116. 2, 8; 117, 118 and 119 all three complete hymns, end 
of the sixth adhyaya-, 120. 1; 121 complete ; 124. 1-5; 125, 126 
and 127 all three complete hymns ; [ here follows the khila ( No. 
25 p. 535 Muller ) “ a ratri parthivaih rajah ” etc. with the follow- 
ing variations ; — A omits v. 9od and 10 inadvertantly, it 
appears owing to the similarity of 9 ab to 10 ab : B has a substanti- 
ally different version; as compared with Muller’s khila No, 25; it 
has verses 1-4, then the 9th and 10th verses and then the follow- 
ing verses which are given here in full as they are not traced 
either to Muller or to Aufreoht or to Sc heftelowitz* = — 

* Die Apokryphen des Rgveda. Breslau 1906. 
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Kslrena snapita durga candanenanulepita I 
Bailvapatrakrta mala narao durge namo namah II 
Sarva-bhuta-pisacebhyah sarva-sarpa-sarlsrpaih ) 

Devebhyo manu(se?)bhyascobhayebhyo mabhiraksatam II8II 
Khila 11 

Rgvede stutaya devl kasyapena udahrta I 
Jatavedaprabha gaurl Jatavedase sunavama soraam II 
Surasurair dvijavaraih pisacasura-raksasaih 1 
Arati-bhayam utpannam aratlyato nidalianl vedah 11 
Rajadvare patbe ghore sarhgramesu ca gautaml I 
Sarvarh raksatu duritam sa nah parsad ati durgani visva II 
Mahadbhaye samutpanne smaranti ca japanti ca l 
Sarvam tarayafce durga naveva sindburh duritatyagnib 11 
Paramarh stava ( ? ) durgayab patbanti ca srunoti ca l 
Trisu lokesu vikhyatam trisu lokeau pujitaiu u 
Apufcro labhate putran dhanahlno dhana(m?) labbeta 1 
Acaksur labhate caksur, baddho mucyeta bandbanat 11 
VySdbito mucyate rogad arogl sriyarn apnuyat 1 
Sarvakamamitvam ( ! ) dadati narayani namo’stu te katyayani 
namo stu te II here follows the 13th verse ( of Muller’s ) khila 
as the last verse], 128 complete, here follow the two khilas 
[Nos. 26 ( consisting of a single verse ) and 27, pp. 536-7, Muller] 
beginning respectively with “ arvancam indram ” etc. and “ ayu- 
syam ’* etc. one after another, 129, 130, 136 and 137 all four 
complete hymns ; 141. 1, 3,'B has now the Khila ( No. 28 p. 537-8 
Mviller ) beginning with * himasy tva ’ with the following 
variations and additions At the end of the 8th. verse, B has 
the following verse : — 

Eka-saphair hastinor desena tvam vipulena I 
PrthivI tvam bhunjaty ekacbatrena dandena II 
then follow verses 9th and 10th of Muller and then the following 
verse is added : 

Ayate ( or ne ? ) te parayane durvam rohantu puspinlh l 
Rhadasca pundarlkani samudrasya grha ime U 
end of the seventh adhyaya ; 

143. 1, 151 complete ; here follows the khila ( No. 29, the ' Med- 
haguktam ' p. 539 Muller ) beginning with ‘ Medham mahyam ’, 
152. 2 ( not found in A ) ; 154 complete ( A omits the 4th verse, 
inadvertently I think, as si tan^cid-evapi gacchatat ” is the identi- 
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oal ending of the 3rd and 5th verses! ); 158. 161, 162 and 163 all 
four complete hymns; 164. 5 ; 165 and 166 both complete hymns, 
here follows in both the Mss A and B, a passage of seven verses 
beginning with ‘ Yaj jagrato duram 5 the first six of which are 
identical with VS. 34. 1-6 constituting a hymn regarded as an 
Upanisad called the ‘ Siva-samkalpam \ The seventh verse is 
identical with Rv- VI L 59. 12 and is probably tacked on to these 
six verses because of the word ‘ tryambakam ’ which, in later 
mythology was an epithet of god Siva ! The problem here is why 
the AMS. which gives only verses in the Rgveda-sarhhita and 
the Khila hymns should include seven verses, six of which are 
traced only to VS. 34, 1-6 ( Bloomfield's Concordance p. 732 ) ! 
The solution is provided by the Brhad-devata VIII. 69cd which 
reads •* — 1 Rsabham ma ’ sapatnaghnam, 'yenedam' iti manasatn 11 
It says “ The hymn ‘ Rsabham ma’ ( i. e. Rv. X. 166 ) is destru- 
ctive of rivals and the hymn beginning with ‘ Yenedam ' is ad- 
dressed to the mind ”. This means that Brhad-devata knew the 
khila coming after X. 166, the opening verse of which com- 
menced with ‘ yenedam ' and is the same as the fourth verse of 
our group of the first six verses. Prof. Macdonell gives us the 
following information about this khila ( HOS vol. 6, Brhad- 
devata p. 312) “This is a khila of thirteen stanzas which pre- 
cedes Rv. X. 167 and which begins ‘ Yenedam bhutam bhuv- 

anam bhavisyat ’ The first six stanzas are identical with 

VS. 36. 1-6 except that the first and fourth appear in inverted order 

in the VS. From the reputed author, the khila is called 1 Siva* 

samkalpam ’ and “ regarded an Upanisad. ’’ The AMS. then has 
extracted these seven verses from a Rgveda khila known to the 
Brhad-devata and also to the Rgvidhana ( 4, 20. 3-4 ). The Anu- 
kramanl knows it by the name ‘ Sivasamkalpa. ’ The entire 
khila of thirteen verses is given on pp. 127-128 of * Die Apokry- 
phen des Rgveda ’ by Dr. phil J. Scbeftelowitz ( Breslau, 1906 ). 
In our version, an important variation is that Rv. VII, 59. 12 is 
tacked on to the first six vesres as the seventh ! 

167. 4; 168, 169, 170, 173, 183, 184, all seven complete 
hymns, here follows the khila ( No 30, p. 540 Muller) beginning 
with ‘ Nejamesa para pata 185 and 186 complete hymns, B 
alone has now the hymn 187 complete with a change of order viz. 
187, 1, 2, 3, 5, 4. Here follows only in B the khila (No. 31, p. 540, 
Muller ) beginning with ‘ Anlkavantam utaye. Finally come 
188, 189, 190, 19 L all four complete hymns. 

7 [ Annals, B, O. R. I. ] 



THE SCRIPT OF MOHENJO DARO AND 
EASTER ISLAND 
BY 

N. M. BILLIMORIA 

Rapa Nui are called Easter Islands because their discovery 
fell upon Easter Day, 1721. They are 2600 miles from Valraiso; 
1400 from Pitcairn Islands and 2750 from Tahiti. They belong 
to the Government of Chile. 

Easter Island, the remotest part of Chilean territory has been 
linked with the main land by means of a powerful wireless 
station, and the authorities on the land have already commu- 
nicated with Antogafasta and other stations. 

In the past, Easter Island which is leased to a Scotch firm for 
cattle raising has relied on the yearly visit of a steamer 
chartered by the firm for its contact with the outside world. It is 
also occasionally visited by Chilian warships. 

The Chilian Government has recently renewed the lease of 
the Island to the British firm. 

The first white men who landed on Rapa Nui were the Dutch 
Capt. Roggewein in 1721 ; as they discovered it on Easter Day, 
it now bears the name of Easter Island. After some years 
Captain Cook visited it who informed the western world about 
the remarkable monolith statues and stone buildings found there. 
The tablets had escaped their notice. It was in 1864 that 
Eugene Eyraund, lay brother of the congregation of the Sacred 
Heart of Piopus first discovered their existence. The first tablets 
to leave the island were probably two discovered by Father 
Zumbohm, and sent by him to Bishop Jaussen, of Axieri, Vicar 
Apostolic of Tahiti to whom five other examples were entrusted 
in 1868. In the same year H. M. S. Topaz passed some time in 
the Easter Island, and carried away two large monolithic 
statues, which are now in the British Museum. In 1870, Chilian 
Corvette O’Higgins under Capt. Gana touched the Island, to 
this Captain two tablets were entrusted j they are in the Museum 
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of Santiago in Chile ; a third was sent to Paris, but it never 
reached its destination. In 1882 Capt. Geiseler of the Imperial 
German Navy visited the island on the gunboat Hyaena, but 
they failed to obtain any tablets, though two were reported in 
the possession of Natives. Perhaps these are the very tablets 
procured by the officers of the Mihican, United States Navy. 
At a time before 1876 two tablets were procured by a Russian 
vessel and they are in St. Petersburg. 

So we find there are about 15 tablets preserved ; seven are 
said to be in Tahiti, two at Santiago, two at Washington, two at 
St. Petersburg, one in the British Museum and one at Berlin; 
this latter is a large one, but uot a good speeimen. 

The tablets are made of hard mimosa ; some of them are as long 
as 14 inches ; the script was executed with a point of obsidian ; 
tablets are often channelled with broad parallel grooves, within 
which the inscriptions are cut, the object being to preserve the 
characters being spoilt by rubbing. The writings can be read 
from right to left, it was boustrophedon, manner of writing 
alternately from right to left, and from left to right, or as the 
French Dictionary gives “ maniere d’ecrire alternativement de 
driote a gauche, et de gauche a driote sans diseontinuer la ligne. 

Although the Polynesians were able to represent human, 
animal and natural forms, remarkably conventionalized, no 
where except in the Easter Island, the extreme outpost of the 
race, do we find anything approaching a regular system of 
writing. 

Often we find Chiefs attesting treaties with Europeans by 
making their marks ; but in one of the recorded instances the 
Maories used signs resembling their tattooing, and quite different 
from those here in question, in the other, the native contracting 
parties were themselves chiefs of Rapa Nui. A voyage was 
undertaken in 1770 by Capt. Gonzalez with two war ships. On 
the 15th November they took possession of the island on behalf 
of King Carlos III, and the island was named Carlos instead of 
David, as it was formeiy called. On that occasion, after the 
deed of possession had been signed by the expeditioners, they 
invited the Caciques to do the same, as an act of donation to the 
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king of Spain. J. Park 1 1 arisen in the Journal of The Anthropolo- 
gical institute, Vol. Ill, 1873 writes •’ 

The signatures of the Chiefs of Easter Island to the treaty- 
made with the Spaniards in 1770 having been accurately traced 
by Senor De la Rosa from the original characters in the Ms. in 
his possession, it has been thought desirable to print them for 
the purpose of comparison with the hieroglyphics on the tablets. 
From the extreme rarity of anything approaching to writing in 
the Pacific a singular interest attaches to them. 

The Symbol to the right is assumed to be the signature of the 
King of the Island, It stands by itself and appears to represent 
one of the figures-half men and half birds-which it has been 
supposed to symbolise the chiefs. 

( For Facsimiles of signatures of Chiefs of Easter Island. 1770 
see the phote facing this page ). 

The characters in the second or middle column may perhaps 
form the name of a chief next in rank | or possibly a priest. 
There are four signs in this column, of which the third from the 
top is similar to some in the tablets. The third column from the 
right contains eight characters. They probably, form a single 
name. It was suggested that this might possibly also be the case 
with some of the groups of signs 011 the reverse side of the tablet 
( plate 21 ). 

Senor De La Rosa agrees in thinking that the characters, 
generally, indicate a more perfect system of writing than the 
incised signs. They are not unlike some that he has met with in 
Central America. It will be observed that the signatures are 
written vertically. 

Park Harrison in the Journal, quoted above, working from 
casts of specimens in Santiago identifies in figures of men with 
albatrosses heads the Herronia or mythical being of native 
legend, and can point to turtles and lobsters as clubs and 
ceremonial paddles •, he detects combats of men and animals, 
recognises dog faces and negrito heads, and in a recurring 
sequence of human figures sees a genealogy of island chiefs 
whose forefathers may have lived thousands of miles away in 
the west. 





Facsimiles of signature of Chiefs of Easter Island, 1770. 




mam 




One of the “ Speaking Wood ” * bois parlants ’ of the Easter Island; tablet called MAMARI; preserv 
by Pi opus Brothers at Braine-le-Comte. One can see certain number of common signs. 
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Dr. A Carroll in the the journal of the Polynesian Society, 
1892, declares that the language of the hieroglyphs is not 
Polynesian, but came from the American continent, and that 
among the inscriptions can be traced words and phrases from 
the Toltec, Quiche, Muuiscan, and many other tongues, proving 
the mixed blood of the peoples who came over to Easter Island 
more than 500 years ago. On the tables are to be found relations 
of events which happened from about A. D. 600 onwards over a 
wide region of the earth’s surface, and there is mention of persons, 
places, and circumstances alluded to by Spanish writers. 
Dr. Carroll asserts that when his grammar and vocabulary are 
published, everyone who wishes to read these important histori- 
cal and mythological inseriptions will be able to do so without 
difficulty. Meanwhile, as an earnest of what is to come, he 
publishes three translations in the form of prayers one by a 
woman for offspring, and two of a more general character for 
health and successful harvest. 

Bishop Claesens of Batavia, to whom casts or rubbings of 
Easter Island tablets were sent, declared that almost identical 
signs are carved upon rocks in Celebes ; and Bishop Jaussen is 
convinced that they came into the East Pacific from this part of 
the world. The natives usually trace their proximate descent 
from Oparo whence the pioneer Hotu Matua came in a canoe 
bringing 67 tablets with him. 

Captain Geiseler has also a few remarks to make upon the 
interpretation of the character. He describes some of the signs 
carved in relief on the rocks on the south-west face of Kana Kao, 
and identifies some of these ( a bird-like figure which frequently 
occurs on the tablets ) with the god Make-Make. The conjunc- 
tion of this sign with another representing the female vulva is, 
he says, held to signify a birth ; and figures of men fishing to 
mark the seasons of the year at which certain fish were caught. 
He believes that the language is not that of a vanished people 
but that of the existing inhabitants of the island. 

It seems that the tablets had some ceremonial significance 
and only chiefs and priests are said to have been taught *ad 
them. The natives related that they were brought together at 
certain seasons and their contents publicly recited. The objec 
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of such assemblies may bo to promote by ceremonial means the 
increase of the crops and the abundance of the fish on which the 
islanders largely depended for their food. 

Mr. Dalton concludes his paper (MAN, 1904, Vol. IV) with 
the following remarks •• 

“ The very remoteness of the island may have contributed, 
before the period of decadence set in, both to the peculiarity and 
the excellence of the monuments. Exceptional though it is, this 
beneficent influence of isolation is not unprecedented. Those 
parts of prehistoric Europe which, like Eastern Hungary and 
Scandinavia, were never in the main stream of traffic and inter- 
course, were left at leisure to develops a bronze civilization 
infinitely superior to that of their less isolated neighbours. This 
superiority we explain by the operation of normal causes with- 
out invoking the deus ex machina of an alien teacher. May not 
the course of events have been somewhat similar in this far 
corner of the Pacific Ocean ? ” 

It is worth while to photograph all the available tablets to 
note the comparative frequency with which certain signs or 
groups of signs occur upon them, to compare them with the 
signs on seals found at Mohenjo Daro. Not a few, but hundreds 
of signs are similar. 

The photographs of two tablets Nos. XX & XXI are taken 
from the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
& Ireland Vol. Ill where a paper by J. Park Harrison on “ The 
Hieroglyphics of Easter Island” is published. The wood of 
which the tablets are formed is that of Edwardsia, a species of 
Mimosa, which in Chile attains a considerable size and from 
seeds obtained from Easter Island it was found that the tree 
exists there also. The two tablets are not of the same size ; the 
smaller and more perfect one is 14 inches in length ; 4 M to 5 in 
breadth, and one inoh thick. The second and larger tablet is 18 i K 
inches long ; 4 H to 5 inches wide, and varies from half an inch 
thick. On the smaller tablet eight lines of signs are engraved ; 
and 12 lines on the longer ; the signs are incised and sunk in 
channels so that impressions from them canDot be made ; hence 
they are not stamps ; the writings are Boustrophedon ; hence 
Harrison proposes to read thus ; “ to save the trouble of turning 
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the tablet at the end of every line to read the third from the 
bottom after the first line and so taking every alternate line up 
to the seventh, then turn the tablet once for all, and read the 
2nd, 4th, 6th and 8th from the top in a similar way ” 

Harrison describes the figures one by one ; I will copy out 
only a few. “ Separated from this group by a column, with 
three circles on each side there is a figure also with enlarged 
ears, armed with a club, of a form altogether different from any 
in Easter Island, but common in Fiji, and the Samoa-group. He 
is represented as running to attack a snake with a wide head 
and a knob or knot at the end of its tail, very much as serpents 

are sometimes shown on ancient monuments It appears to 

be the Enigrus which is found in Fiji and some other islands 

of the West Pacific, though not a water snake. 

“ The large one holds in its hands two clubs or sceptres ; the 
arms of the other are hanging down. They appear to be idols 
( but may bs figures representing chiefs ) ; in either case they are 
altogether unlike anything in the Pacific, I have an indistinct 
recollection of having met them in connection with some people 
in the East. ” 

As regards the meaning of the monographic signs and 
pictures, they represent forms of life as well as weapons and 
incidents ( some apparerently religious ) which belong to islands 
many thousands miles to the west. In Easter Island it is well 
ascertained that the only quadruped is a rat, and the only land 
bird a domestic fowl ; and the natives have certainly neither 
dog-faces nor negrito like heads. 

u 

In the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute for the 
year ending June 30, 1889, Paymaster William J. Thnnson, U. S. 
Navy has published a paper on “ Te Pito Te Henua, or Easter 
Island, ” pp. 449-552, with numerous plates; the following are 
the plates of the tablets found at Easter Island : 
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1 . Obverse & reverse of Easter Island Tablet “ Apai ” ( origi- 

nal in possession of Bishop of Axieri ). 

2. Do. Do. “ Atua Matariri . 77 { Cat. No. 129773, 

U. S. N. M. Easter Is. Collected and deposited by Pay- 
master W. J. Thomson, U. S. N. ). 

3. Do. Do. of Easter Island wooden tablet “ Eaha 

To Ran Ariki Kete ” ( Cat. No. 129774 Do. Do. ). 

4. Do. Do. of wooden tablet from Easter Island 

“ Ea IHI Uiga ” ( From photograph presented by George 
Davidson to to the California Academy of Sciences ). 

5. Do. Do. Do. “ Ate-A-Renga-Hokan lit 

Poheraa ” ( original in possession of Bishop of Axieri. 

From photograph by Paymaster W. J. Thomson, U.S.N.). 

6 . Do. Do. ( From a cast lent by Parke, Davis & Co. ). 

7. Do. Do. obtained by Chilian Corvette “ O’Hig- 

gins ” ( original in Santiago Museum, Chili ). 

8 . Do. Do. Do. ( original in Santiago Museum, 
Chili ). 

Paymaster Thomson has given English translation of several 
of these tablets : 

English translation of Apai tradition ( No, 1, above ). 

Mohouakuta, the chief of a powerful clan, when about to make 
war to revenge the death of one of his relatives, who had been 
killed by treachery, summoned Timo, the builder of fowl-houses, 
and ordered him to construct on the windward side of the house 
of Techo, fisherman, a fowl-house of one hundred crescent 
shaped stakes. It was ordered that of the fowls captured in the 
war those with long tail-feathers and the white ones, should be 
reserved and sent to this house for safe-keeping. 

The warriors of the clan assembled promptly at the council- 
fire with their faces brilliantly painted and wearing their 
distinctive shell necklaces. 

The solemn ceremonies, attendant upon the declaration of 
war, were performed by the assembled braves, in accordance 
with the ancient customs handed down by their forefathers. 
Obeisance was first made to the sky, each warrior repeating the 
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prayer “ may we be killed in battle if we neglect to worship the 
Great Spirit. ” The ceremonies concluded with obeisance to the 
god of feathers, each warrior wearing the feather-kat of his 
clan- Era .Nuku, the god of feathers, whose costume consists of 
feathers for the head, feathers for the neck, and feathers to be 
waved by the wind. He who brings good luck when feathers 
are worn that are tied by a string of hairs. He who protects the 
yams and potato plantations when feathers tied upon a stick, 
and placed close together between the hill. He who keeps off the 
evil spirit when feathers are planted over the burial-places. 

The god of feathers, whose wife is Manana. Manana Take 
came from the skies. She once visited the land in the shape of 
a fish, which was captured and given to th9 king on account of 
its size and beauty. Recognizing the divine nature of the fish, 
the king was thereafter debarred from swimming in the sea. 

( The next hieroglyphics on the tablet are supposed to have 
been written in some ancient language, the key to which has 
long ago been lost- After the unknown section the translation is 
continued as follows ) 

When the island was first created and become known to our 
forefathers, the land was crossed with roads beautifully paved 
with flat stones. The stones were laid close together so 
artistically that no rough edges were exposed. Coffee-trees 
were growing close together along the borders of the road, that 
met overhead, and the branches were laced together like muscles. 
Heke was the builder of these roads, and it was he, who sat in 
the place of honour in the middle where the roads branched 
away in every direction. These roads were cunningly contrived 
to represent the plan of the web of the gray and black-pointed 
spider and no man could discover the beginning or the end 
thereof. 

( Here again are some sections of the tablet written in the 
characters that are not understood, after which the following 
translation is made ) 

In that happy land that beautiful land where Romaha 
formerly lived with his beloved Hangaroa, and where Turaki 
used to listen to the voice of the fowl, and feed them with 
8 l Annals, B. 0. R. 1. 1 
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watery food. In that beautiful land that was governed by gods 
from heaven, and who lived in the water when it was cold. 
Where the black and white-pointed spider would have mounted 
to heaven, but was prevented by the bitterness of the cold. 

Where is our ancient Queen? It is known that she was 
transformed into a fish that was finally caught in the still 
waters. A fish that had to be tied by the rope of Heros to be 
captured. Away, away, if you cannot name the fish. The lovely 
fish with the short gills that was brought for food to our Great 
King, and was laid upon a dish that rocked this way and that. 
The same that afterwards formed the corner of the stone walk 
that led to the house of the Great Chief. 

Translation of the Easter Island Tablets 

Atua Matariri ( No. 2 ) 

Easter Island Tradition 

The origin of the inanimate things is believed to be the result 
of the marriage of certain gods and goddesses in accordance 
with the following table : 

God Atua Matariri and goddess Taporo produced thistle. 

God Ahimahima Marao and goddess Takihi Tupufema pro- 
duced rocks. 

God Aoevai and goddess Kava Kohekoe produced medicine. 

God Matua anua and goddess Kappipiri Aitau produced the 
Miro tree. 

God Augingieai and goddess Kia Humutoti produce the 
paper-mulberry tree. 

God Hiti and goddess Kia heta produced theteaplant. 

God Atura and goddess Katei produced bunch grass. 

God Ahen and goddess Yaua produced fine grass. 

God Agekai and goddess Hepeue produced obsidian. 

God Yiri Koue and goddesB Atiugarehe Uruharero produoed 
the morning glory plant, 
and so on 
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Translation of tablet No. 3 . 

Easter Island Anthem 

What power has the Great King on the land ? 

He has power to make the plants grow and to change the sky 
to different colours. 

All hail the power of the Great King who makes us lenient 
to the young plants to admire the skies of different colours and 
to behold the clouds that rise. 

What power has the great king on the land ? 

He has the power to create the lobsters, white bait, eels, ape- 
fish and everything in the sea. 

All hail the power of the Great King who gives us the know- 
ledge of how to catch the lobsters, white bait, eels, ape-fish, and 
all marine animals. 

and so on 

Father mourning the loss of his child ( No. 4 ) 

This is an old song supposed to have descended from the 
time the first inhabitants arrived on the island. The father is 
believed to mourn for his child left in that eastern land, from 
which tradition states the people migrated. 

English Translation 

The sail of my daughter, 

Never broken by the force of foreign clans ! ! 

The sail of my daughter, 

Unbroken by the conspiracy of Honiti 
Ever victorious in all her fights 
She could not be enticed to drink poison waters 
In the cup of obsidian glass. 

Can my sorrow ever be appeased 

While we are divided by the mighty seas ? 

Oh my daughter, oh my daughter, 

It is a vast and watery road 
Over which I look toward the horizon, 

My daughter, oh my daughter, 

I will swim over the deep to meet you, 

My daughter, oh my daughter. 
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English Translation. Native Love Song ( Plate No. 5 ) 

Who is sorrowing? It is Renga-a maim Ifakopa. 

A red branch descended from her father. 

Open thy eyelids, my true love. 

Whore is your brother, my love ? 

At the feast in the Bay of Salutation 
We will meet under the feathers of your clan. 

She has long been yearning after you. 

Send your brother as a mediator of love between us. 
Your brother who is now at the house of my father. 

O, where is the messenger of love between us ? 

When the feast of drift-wood is commemorated. 

There we will meet in loving embrace. 

The writer lias given a genealogy of the Kings of the Easter 
Island, also a vocabulary. Ha adds that the natives of Easter Is. 
speak a dialect of the Malayo-Polynesian language, which is so 
widely spread in the South Sea and Malay Archipelago. Any 
one who will take the trouble to compare the accompanying 
vocabulary with the same words used by the natives of New 
Zealand, Tahiti, Rorotonga, Samoa, and any of the islands of 
Polynesia, will see that many of the words are identically the 
same, and others show a slight variation. 

Piofessor S. Langdon of Oxford in the Introduction of G. R. 
Hunter’s “ The script of Harappa and Mohenjo Daro and its 
connection with other scripts ” writes : There can be no doubt 
concerning the identity of the Indus and Easter Island scripts. 
Whether we are thus confronted by an astonishing historical 
accident or whether this ancient Indian script has mysteriously 
travelled in the remote islands of the Pacific none can Bay. The 
age of the Easter Island tablets made of wood is totally 
unknown, and all knowledge of their writing has been lost. This 
same script has been found on seals precisely similar to the 
Indian seals in various parts of ancient Sumer, at Susa and the 
border land east of the Tigris. 

In the Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 48, No. I, Sr. J. 
Imbelloni of the Argentine Museum of National History in his 
paper on “ The Easter Island Script and the Middle-Indus seals” 
writes “ In f the manuscript letter signed by Professor Hunter 
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and addressed to M. de Hevesy, of which I possess a photogra- 
phic copy, he says that having carefully re-examined the list of 
symbols re-produced by the latter “ I have verified that in every 
case in which you have taken the symbols of my work, you have 
re-produced them with scrupulous and indeed remaahable exacti- 
tude. ” ( Italic words are in English in the original ). 

Bibliography of the tablets of Easter Island 

1865. Globus, ( published at Brunswick ). Vol. XIII, p. 113 
( short account of Eyraud’s nine month’s stay in the island ) ; con- 
tains the statements that there were tablets in almost every house. 

1870. Obid. Vol, XVII, p. 248. ( Palmer’s account of visit of 
H. M. S. Topaze ). 

1870. Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde, Berlin, 
p. 469. (Letter of Dr. Phillippi to Professor Bastian mentioning 
the tablets, and the report of Captain Gana, commander of the 
O’Higgins, the Chilian vessel which the island in 1870 ), 

1871. Ibid. pp. 548-551. ( Meinicke Die Holztafeln von 
Rapuni ). The writer protests against any theory of American 
influence, and rejects the view that the script was due to a now 
extinct race. He believes the inscriptions to represent genea- 
logies ). 

1872. Ibid. Vol. VII. pp. 78-81. (Miklucho Maclay, Uber 
die Rohaurago oder die Holztafeln von. Rapanni ). Draws atten- 
tion to the similarity of characters on the tablets to designs 
carved on stone statues &c. The article is followed by remarks 
by Professor Bastian ( pp. 81-9 ) who suggests that the subjects 
of the inscriptions are not merely genealogies and may be 
ceremonial recitations for use at particular feasts. 

1872, Revue Maritime. Vol. 35, pp. 195ff. L’lle de Paques. 
( short official report by Admiral de Lapelin to the Minister of 
Marine mentioning visit of the Flore of the French Pacific 
squadron to Easter Island in 1872. This is followed by a transla- 
tion of the report of Captain Gana of the Chilian vessel 
O'Higgins. The translator’s notes on p- 121 relate to the tablets 
and give facts in support of their comparatively recent origin ). 

1873. Iswestia ( proceedings of the Russian Geographical 
Society. Vol. VIII, p. 42 ) ( Article by Miklucho Maclay ). 
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1873. Compte-rendue de l’Acadamie dea Inscriptions efc 
Belles-lettres pp. 151-155, ( A. de Longperier discusses casts of 

inscriptions in the collection of the Bishop of Axicri ). 

1876. Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic. Vol. VIII, p. 37ff. ( Philippi 
Tiber die Hieroglyphen tier Osterinsel &c. : mentions the receipt 
at Santiago Museum of a third example of the script in addition 
to the original two tablets, casts of which had been sent to 
Europe ). 

1878. Le tour cm Monde. ( Article by Pinart, who repro- 
duces one of the Santiago casts : the same writer in Bulletin de 
la Societe de Geograpliie, Vol, XVI ( 1878 ) p, 303 notices figures 
carved relief upon stone buildings). 

1881. A. B. Meyer. Die Bilderschriften des Ostindischen 
Archipels und der Sudeee ( publication of the Royal Ethnogra- 
phical Museum at Dresden, printed at Leipzig ), p. 7, plate vi. 
The inscription of a tablet is reproduced and the plates giving 
examples of picture-writing from Pelew, Celebes, (fee. are 
interesting for purposes of contrast and comparison. 

1881. Globus, Vol. XL, p. 375 ( Notice by Andrea of the 
preceding work by Meyer ). 

1883. A Bastian, Zur Naturwissenschallichen Behandlungs- 
weise der Psycbologie, Berlin, pp. 212ff. with plate reproducing 
the example in the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin. 

1883. Ymer (Stockholm) Vol. Ill, pp 182ff. ( H. Stolpe, part 
of his action on Pask-on, or Easter Island, This interesting paper 
is unfortunately written in Swedish, and is therefore accessible 
to a comparatively small number of students. It may be men- 
tioned that the same author ha9 treated the tattooing of the 
Easter Islanders in the Abhandlungen of the Dresden Zoological 
and Anthropological Museum, Festschrift, 1899, No. 6). 

1886. Mitheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Vvien, pp. 97ff. plate x. ( M. Haberlandt, der Schriftafeln von 
der Osterinsel. Discusses the relation of the tablets to genealogy. 
They are probably not of high antiquity, and are more important 
from the point of view of psychology than history. 

1889. The American Naturalist, Vol. XXIII, p. 882 ( W. 
Hough mentions the tablets in an article on the visit of the 
Mohican. ). 
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1K93. Bulletin do Geographic historique et descriptive 
(Comite des travaux des travaux, historiques et scientifiques, 
Auueo 1892 ) Bari.-;, 1895, pp. 240-270, ( Bishop Jaussen’s posthum- 
ous memoir, I/llo do Faques, edited by the R. P. Ildefonse 
Alazard and containing the vocabularies. See Man 1904, p. 2 ). 

IsOo. Le Museon, Revue Internationale, published at 
Louvain, Vol. XIV, p. 41511. and Vol. XV, pp. 68-73. (C. de 
llarlez reproduction of the inscription from a tablet with the 
translation given by Metoro to Bishop Jaussen. De Harley, 
declares it to be une suite d’images independantes I’une de 
l’autre, and not a continuous narrative at all. Cf. Man, 
1004, p. 4 ). 

1899. Comptes-rendus de la Societe de Geographic, Paris 
pp. 169-176 (, Captain Vere Barclay’s 11. N. account of visit of 
H. M. S. Topaze on p. 175 Captain Barclay says that the chara- 
cters on the tablets are not the same as those on the statues &c. 
He believes in a connection with S. America and suspects Maya 
influence. 

1904. Man, 1904, Vol. IV. On an inscribed wooden tablet 
from Easter Island ( Rapa Nui ) in the British Museum, by O. M. 
Dalton, M.A., E.S.A., pp. 1-7, with a plate, 

1873. Journal of the Anthropological So. of Gr. Br. & Ir. 
Vol. Ill, 1873. The Hieroglyphics of Easter Island by J. Park 
Harrison, with two plates. 

1889. Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report, year ending 
June 30 by Paymaster W. J. Thomson, U. S. N. pp. 447if. 
numerous plates. 



NEW LINES OF INVESTIGATION IN INDIAN LINGUISTICS 

By 

Dr. S. M KaTRE, M. A,, Pli.D. ( London ) 

It was not without a great deal of hesitation that I accepted 
the kind invitation of our energetic Secretary in this new feature 
of the Institute's activities, but two reasons have prevailed upon 
me to cooperate with him, viz., the Institute itself and the learn- 
ed audience which forms part of it at such functions. I consider 
this as a small offering to the memory of the geeat scholar whose 
magnificent portrait presides over this hall. It is exactly 63 
years since the great Bhandarkar inaugurated the Wilson Philo- 
logical Lectures by his first lecturership, paving incidentally the 
highway to Indian Linguistics, and whatever little that has been 
achieved in our country in this subject is due in a large mea- 
sure to the genius and greatness of Sir Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar. Secondly so few are tho scholars actively engaged 
in investigations in Indian linguistics that I am tempted to place 
before such a critical audience as I find here some of the lines 
which may profitably be undertaken in the light of my own ex- 
perience with allied subjects. If it is usual at these functions 
to speak of the results of one's own investigations in any parti- 
cular problem, I have to plead guilty to a slight departure from 
that custom, for the results of my personal investigations are 
published elsewhere, and it will be of no particular importance 
here. From experience I find that it is the lack of subjects for 
investigation which often hinders a researcher in the beginning 
and as the number of investigators in this field, as in other 
branches of Indology, is limited, I offer no excuse for addressing 
you today on some new lines of investigation in Indian Ling- 
uistics. 

Before proceeding to the subject of new lines of investigation 
within the Indian domain I should like to deal in a short com- 
pass with the recent tendencies within the larger Indo-European 
field. The work of Benveniste in France and Kurylowicz in 

1 Lecture delivered at the Bhaudarkar Oriental Research Institute on 
Thursday 15th February 1940. 
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Poland during the last decade has shown that we must now app- 
roach the comparative study of any group of languages from the 
synchronic point of view. The old method of comparing voc- 
ables from different cognate languages belonging to unrelated 
periods of history which served the purpose of the pioneers of 
this science up to the day of the Junggrammatiker is no longer 
tenable. For the discovery of Hittite and Toeharian have intro- 
duced difficulties which can only be solved by a chronological 
study of linguistic facts within each individually attested mem- 
ber of the family and then instituting the comparison of syn- 
chronic elements of cognate members. This brings me to the pre- 
sent stand taken by the European linguists headed by the younger 
generation of scholars like Ben^eniste and Kurylowicz, namely 
that of historical and geographic linguistics. 

First and foremost come those initial speculations of the 
early Aryans with reference to etymology, found now and again 
in the Brahmanas Aranyakas and older Upanisads. While the 
Nirukta school has been studied in detail, a systematic study 
of these ancient equations posited by the hoary preservers of 
Aryan Culture in India, is still a desideratum. Many of 
these equations will appear surprisingly modern. Of course a 
majority will be discovered to be merely due to folk etymology 
or as artificial creations of the priestly class, finding an echo per- 
haps is Swift's parody of the etymology of the words ‘ Alexander 
the great * as equivalent to ‘ All eggs under the grate. ’ But the 
equations which we find of the nature indicated below are very 
bold and modern in their conception. Thus in Brhad Aranyaka 
Upanisad 4,2.2. we read as follows •* ‘ Indho ha vai namaisah 
tain indham santam Tndra ity acak.sate,’ which in effect posits 
the equation indra-'s’ <Cmdha-. If we study the history of Ind 
Aryan during its transition from OI-A. to MI-A. we notice that 
the presence of an r in a consonant cluster has often resulted in 
an aspiration ; thus Sk, latra> Pk. tattha , Sk. *t-/ra>Pk. ettha, 
etc. Here then is a statement identifying the two words indha- 
and indra presuming unconsciously perhaps, the knowledge of 
such aspiration which is lost in the actually attested MI- A, stage 
where we have only inda-. 

Now whether we attribute or not to this particular pheno ner >n 
a knowledge of aspiration in the presence of r found not only in 
MI-A. but also in NI-A. as discussed by Prof. Blech in his 

9 [ Annalf, B. O. R. 1. 1 
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Formation de la langue rnarathe' we have to see in the existence of 
such an equation a profound insight into the nature of language 
ns a symbolic expression of man’s innermost feelings. It points 
out to the necessity of investigating all the ety mological equa- 
tions contained in the entire held of Vedic literature, and inter- 
preting them not only in the traditional manner but also from 
the modern scientific point of view. This is a source which still 
remains to be utilized like the Nirukta and Pratisakhya schools 
studied respectively by Skold and Sarup on the one hand and 
Siddheshwar Varma on the other, followed by others in the 
field like Mangaldev Sastri of Benares. 

Turning to the later classical period of OI-A. we notice the 
gradual fixation of the grammatical categories and forms in a 
eteel frame which stiffled the growth of the language as OI-A. 
but gave rise as a result to the MI-A. languages which conti- 
nued the tradition of linguistic evolution stopped abruptly by 
the preeminence attached to Panini's Astudhi/ayi. That this 
growth has been uninterrupted and continuous is proved by the 
many Prakritisms seen in the language of the Rgvela itself. 
For instance MI-A. is characterised by the loss of vocalic r which 
affects a following dental by changing it into a cerebral, and yet 
in RV we find sahlcata-, -kata-, vi-katd etc. ( cf. Wackernagel, Ai 
Or I, p. 237 ). In his Introduction to the first volume of Ai Gr 
Wackernagel speaks of the influence of MI-A. on the Rgvedic 
dialect ( pp. XVIII-XX ). Now in order to be able to assert the 
influence of MI-A. on this earliest representative of OI-A. we 
should have roughly a historical and geographical knowledge of 
Indian linguistics. 

Geography and History, or Time and Space have a special 
significance in modern Linguistics. Take for instance the RV 
sure duhitd which means ‘ the daughter of the sun ’ standing 
for suro duhit,a<.suras duhitd. The sandhi which has taken place 
here clearly indicates that we have a Magadhism, or more sci- 
entifically speaking, the forces which brought about the Mg. 
nom. sg. of nouns in -a to -& were already working sporadically 
during the Vedic period, and the geographical location of this 
phenomenon became localised in the Magadha country whence 


i See § 84, 
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it travelled eastwards. About this form we shall give another 
explanation later. 

Now these evident Prakrifcisations in the OI-A. language 
may be considered as an aspect of Hyper-Sanskritisation ; in 
other words Rgvedic sure duhita may be hypersanskritisation of 
an eastern dialectical form. Consider another word which has 
played an important part recently in linguistic discussions : 
mltcha - and the root mlechali. Seheftelowitz first connected 
OI-A. mlecchd - and Pali niilakkha- respectively with I-E *mlais - 
ska and Sk. markka in ZDMG 73, 234, which has been criticised 
by Liebich, BSOS 8, G23ff. and Pisani IF 57, 56ff. In a footnote 
to this last mentioned paper the Editor of IF refers to my expla- 
nation of the two forms to a root mraks- or mrks- which has 

Ci 

given rise on the one hand to Sk. mlecchd- or mlecchati and on the 
other to Pali niilakkha - as needing further proof. The proof 
requirod is to demonstrate whether a hypersanskritisation of 
Ml- A. miccha or miliccha- has given rise to OI-A. mlecchd. This 
is precisely the function of historical linguistics. If Vedic 
vikntd is the pure MI-A. form from vi-krtd taken into the vocab- 
ulary of the earlier or more literary dialect or sure duhita a Mag- 
adhisra for suro duhita there is no need to disbelieve the hyper- 
sanskritisation of MI-A. miccha- or miliccha- into OI-A. mlecchd-, 
notwithstanding the fact that neither the two Lexicons of Roth 
or Bhhtlingk nor the Nachtrage of Schmidt give the meaning ‘ to 
speak indistinctly ’ to the OI-A. root mrks- or mraks-. If the 
etymology of Sk. mlecchd- is to be based on comparison of Slovak 
mlaskati, mteskati and Polish mlaskac, there is all the greater reason 
to oonnect earlier forms within the I-A. domain itself to deter- 
mine the relationship between the forms attested. The objection 
may be raised to such an interlinking by saying that they are 
distinct vocables semantically related to one another, confusion 
being due to intermixing or contamination of the synonymous 
expressions. But this is only a method of avoiding a straight 
investigation. Comparative linguistics applied to non-synchro- 
nic elements belonging to distinct but cognate groups does not 
solve the etymological problems ; we are on safer grounds when 
we apply historical linguistics to each member within the wider 
group, and then connect similar results with synchronic develop* 
ment within the other cognate members. Besides we have here 
continuity both in space and time, an added factor to the relia* 
bility of our conclusions. 
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I have diverged in this manner to point out the necessity of 
studying Indian Linguistics in its historical aspect. So long 
we have depended entirely on European studies of Indian lan- 
guages from the modern view point, neglecting the traditional 
accounts we have of the different aspects of these languages. 

In order to study the Indian languages in their historical 
development we need a fixed chronology, but in the absence of 
such a chronology we have to approach these subjects through 
definite periods. Two things are necessary so far as Indian voc- 
ables are concerned : their occurrence at definite periods and 
the different meanings attached to them during their evolution ; 
in a sense the entire history of the word period by period. What 
Yule and Burnell have done in Hobson- Jobson or Lokotsch for 
Oriental Words in European languages or Dal gad o for Portu- 
guese vocables in Indian languages , must be done more minu- 
tely within the Indian field itself. None of the existing Sanskrit 
dictionaries are on such historical principles. What are the 
words utilized by Kalidasa, wliat expressions are peculiar to 
Bhavabhuti, what is the nature of Subandhu’s or Bana’s vocabu- 
lary ? Only a historical study of Sk. vocables can solve these 
questions and may often help us in determining the relative 
chronology of the different authors. This is a new line of study 
which promises a great deal. The study of the vocables of each 
Sk. poet or dramatist, and the manner in which he expresses his 
thought content within that limit constitute a new line of inves- 
tigation in lexicography as well as stylistics. 

Coming to another problem connected with the verbal system 
of Indo- Aryan we notice that Panini's Dhatupatha consists of 
many roots which appear to have undergone MI- A. influence. 
Thus we have ahr-\ ag-, ahc anj-, etc, where the mute and son- 
ant stops interchange. The problem here is to find out which 
is the original root and which may be explained naturally by Sk. 
borrowing its inherited element from MI-A. This borrowed ele- 
ment is not confined to the roots only, but covers all the different 
types of vocables. Prom this angle the whole Sk, vocabulary 
needs investigation. This enquiry should cover the meanings of 
the words, orthography, the probable date of the usage with 
citation of the first employment in literature, etc. Here also the 
available Sk. kosas may be employed with profit. For the fixing 
of the meaning of a word does not form part of pure linguistics, 
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since it is fixed only by usage, and this usage is generally reflect- 
ed in the kosas. A systematic study of the words occurring in all 
available kosas, arranged according to chronology, number of 
meanings attached to each word, will show not only the chrono- 
logical order of the kosas, but also illustrate the semantic 
evolution of the words with reference to space and time, that is 
geographical location and chronological stratum. 

The greatest defect of Indian linguistics is the absence of 
clearly demarcated isoglosses. Just as problems of Indian chro- 
nology surpass the number of researchers in the field, the pro- 
blem of interborrowing which has gone on between the different 
dialectal areas in northern India has made linguistic advance 
very slow. The future work in Indian linguistics must concern 
itself with this problem, and no advance will be possible unless 
it is tackled seriously, minutely and successfully in all its asp- 
ects. The study of MI-A. has suffered because there is no clear 
indication of such demarcation. While the movement of simpli- 
fication has affected all MI-A languages there is nothing inher- 
ently specific which differentiates the different members of this 
group. The grammarians deal with three, M. Mg. and S. or four 
or six languages, which differ from each other in very few cases 
only. The division is very artificial between the sub-varieties 
of Mg or S or M. or of Ap. and Pai6. But for the Pk. grammari- 
ans or writers on rhetorics, we should find but three varieties of 
Pk. only. These show us the general tendencies current in the 
whole field of MI-A. For instance when single intervocalic stops 
disappear in M. the dentals are retained in S and Mg. The his- 
tory of the cerebrals in the same position is slightly different. 
The simplification has not affected all stops at the same time and 
we need a definite knowledge in time and space of this mot ?- 
ment affecting the entire group of stops. Again it we consider 
consonant clusters in MI-A. we find that the assimilation did 
not affect all groups at the same time or the same manner • e. g. 
in Pali we have the loc. sg. of masc. nouns in -a ns either -amhi 
or asmim ; in the N-W. group of Asokan inscriptions consonant 
groups with r are not generally assimilated while others are. It 
is therefore necessary to study these changes with reference to 
the place and time or chronology of the particular dialects 
studied. So far no attempt has been made to unravel this 
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problem in the manner suggested by me. The comparative 
grammar of the Pkts. can only point out to the general movement 
of simplification, but never discover the detailed ramifications 
of that movement as it expressed itself through time and space. 
The first and foremost manner in which this problem may be 
attempted, in the absence of definite chronology of Prakrit 
writings, is to take up the dated Prakrit inscriptions found in all 
parts of India, covering a wide extent both geographically and 
chronologically, study the characteristics of the different dialects 
from these two points of view and then link up the results in a 
comparative summary. Coordinating these results with similar 
results arising from the study of other literary documents whose 
dates are more or less definite, with reference to time and loca- 
tion, will lay the basis for a more authoritative history of Indian 
linguistics than has been possible hitherto. 

How can the study of the literary remains from this point of 
view be carried out is the question which naturally arises from 
the discussion above, I wish here to point out the mere outline of 
that investigation by citing the example of a unique work which 
needs no introduction to the world of scholarship — I refer to that 
Colossus of Text Criticism of which this Institute may well be 
proud— the Critical Edition of the Great Epic. For the constitu- 
tion of this critical text Mss have been utilised from the differ- 
ent provinces of India, written in different characters, belonging 
to definite periods, covering in all about 8 or 9 centuries. It is 
not for me to enter here into the principles of text criticism ; 
but it is sufficient for my purpose to mention here that the mate- 
rial presented to us in the apparatus criticus, representing as it 
does the Mss tradition of the Great Epic as current in the vast 
area of our country, forms the basis of a new linguistic study 
which is full of promise. The variants recorded need to be studi- 
ed from the linguistic point of view, arranged in a statistical 
manner. Thus fcr instance we know that in MI-A. the locative 
and instrumental frequently interchanged their places, particul- 
arly in Jaina M„ and this fact explains the genesis of Mar. instr. 
sing, -e which is not from Sk. -ena as Bloch suggests 1 followed 
by Turner 8 ( explaining the disappearance of intervocal -n- by 

* Formation de la lavgue marathe § 

* JR AH 1927, 227-239, Phonetic Weakness of Terminational Elements 
in Indo-Aryan, 
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the phonetic weakness of terminational elements ), but is from 
Apa. -ahKQk. loc. sg. -asmin, where the intervocalic -A- dis- 
appears quite naturally. 1 * * Now it may be quite possible that a 
statistical analysis of the critical material from this edition from 
the point of case variation may give us some hint regarding the 
manner in which the loc. usurped the place of the instr. and the 
probable region where such usurpation took place. A statistical 
study of this type will point out to certain traits of particular 
regions which will, in conjunction with a knowledge of the pre- 
sent languages spoken in those regions, fix for us the linguistic 
geography of MI-A or NI-A on a chronological basis. Revert- 
ing in this connection to the form sure dnhita of the Rgveda wo 
notice that Reichelt construed it as a dative ( Festschrift Streit- 
berg 239 ) or a locative to which severe exception was taken 
by Wackernagel who followed Bloomfield and Kuhn in regard- 
ing it as a Magadhism for the genitive suro < *8uraz. Turning 
to the Critical Edition we notice such an idiom like pita 
mahyam, where the dative is beyond doubt. The variant mama 
or me ( the last being originally locative, taking the place of the 
dative and genitive already during the Yedic period ), being very 
conspicuous in the apparatus critieus with reference to northern 
Mss. If we notice the linguistic characteristics of the Dravidian 
languages we find at once that the dative of kinship is the nor- 
mal idiom, and therefore no real variant of the dative will occur 
in Mss hailing from these places. This dative of kinship forms 
part of the Dative of Possession which is one of the most prolific 
in Vedic prose. 8 

The study of these variants should proceed along statistical 
lines covering every aspect of linguistics such as phonology, 
morphology, syntax, vocabulary and semantics. It is only a 
coordination of the results of such statistical research which 
will enable us in the near future to work up a linguistic geogra- 
phy of India. 

Just as the variants of any critical edition for which Mss 
available in different parts of the country in different scripts, 
help us in fixing the geographical linguistics of Indian langu- 


1 Grierson, JR AS 1921, 260. 

a Siddheshwar Varma, Jha Commemoration Volume 435-456, Syntax of 

the Dative Case in the Itgveda. 
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ages, so also do the evident shreibfehler or faults seen in the Mss 
material provide an interesting field of investigation. These 
faults noticed in the Sk. Mss. are capable of throwing a good 
deal of light on the linguistic evolution of Middle and New Indo- 
Aryan, and it is a field which has not yet been taken into ac- 
count so far as Indian linguistics is concerned. These so called 
faults are real indexes to the foroe of linguistic evolution which 
transforms one set of forms into another, changing at times the 
very nature of the language. I need point out here to a work in 
Trench by Frei entitled Grammairc des fautes which concerns 
itself with the study of faults, grammatical or otherwise, from 
the new angle of Stylistics first established by the Swiss scholar 
Charles Bally in his Traits de sti/Iistique francaise. 

Although the traditional grammatical systems have each an 
appendage entiled Lihganu&asana, dealing with the gender of 
Sanskrit words according to the nature of the primary or seco- 
ndary endings characterising them, the evolution of gender in 
the history of I-A languages requires a thorough investigation. 
What are the factors which change gender ? Why are these 
factors not uniform within each language ? These are some 
questions which need an answer. With the exception of Mar. 
Konk. and Gui. in Western India and Bhadarwahi in the Him- 
alayan area the neuter has completely disappeared from the 
NI-A stage. But the development of the masc. and fern, from 
the Old and Middle I-A stages is not quite definite. We have for 
instance Sk. agnih : Pk. aggi masc., but NI-A. ag, agi, agg. etc. 
fem. ; similarly Sk. iksuh : Pk. ikkhu or Pa. icchu-, masc., but 
Hindi ukh, ikh fem in opposition to Mar. us, Pj. ikkh- masc. 
Again Sk. rdrtman neut.> Pk. vatta fem. vatta neut. from the first 
of which we derive all NI-A forms in the fem. An isolated study 
is not sufficient to bring out the full implication of this develop- 
ment; no generalisations will be possible unless we study the 
whole subject in its completeness, covering ( a ) inherited words 
discussed above and ( b ) learned borrowings. If we study these 
learned borrowing from Sanskrit in the neo Indo- Aryan langu- 
ages we shall often notice that a change of gender is not un- 
common between the different members of this group. Even in 


1 Paris, Geuthner, 1929. 
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the study of the traditional Kosas we shall notice that the gender 
of any word in a particular significance is not a fixed quantity, 
but differs with the period and the author. The historical evo- 
lution of such a change is possible and the circumstances att- 
endant upon the change capable of investigation. The position 
today is very unsatisfactory ; if we look into any dictionary, we 
shall often find that one word has either two or three genders, 
but in many instances the authorities cited are the kosas ; if the 
chronology of the kosas is determinable we shall be further en- 
abled to determine the manner and the period through which the 
changes have occurred. The subjeot has not even been touched 
so far either by Indian or European linguists. 

A vastly interesting line of investigation the importance of 
which is just being realised at the present moment is the study 
of the DesI element in Indian languages, both I-A. and Dravid- 
ian. A familiar example is often cited in this connection • Mar. 
tup Kan. tuppa and DesI tuppa. Ignorant people may conclude 
from thi3 that ( a ) Mar. has borrowed the word from Kan. or ( b ) 
Kan. has borrowed it from Mar. or ( c ) both have commonly der- 
ived it from an independent source. To prove the first proposition 
it is necessary to demonstrate that Kan. utilizer she word at an 
earlier period than Mar. or for the second, vice versa. The DesI 
occurrence itself is of the 12th cent. A. D., and the last 
proposition is the roost difficult to establish unless the 
substratum of I~A. and Dravidian is separately studied 
with a minuteness of detail. Of course a large number of 
these DesI words are I-A inherited vocables with semantic 
development which is not normally found in the real 
inherited element. In this particular instance, in the absence 
of a better suggestion, I propose to connect DesI tuppo 
with Sk. trpra- masc. and neut. which signifies either 
the purodasa or ghrta according to the Unadikalpa. Ordinarily 
corresponding to Sk. trpti- we have hi I-A. titti-, the -i- colour- 
ing being due to the dental -tt- resulting from the assimila- 
tion ; but in the present case we have the labial -pp~ < -pr- % 
which assimilates the vocalic r into the labial m. Iam not 
aware of this etymology having been established before, an 
my reason in proposing it to you here is to demonstrate the fact 
that the so-called Deffi element needs very careful handling, 

10 l Annals, B. O. R. I* 1 
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whether in the I-A or in the Dravidian field, before we attempt 
to determine the mutual relationship between the Dravidian in- 
fluence on I- A. or of T-A. on Dravidian. 

This topic brings me to another which is equally interesting, 
but having an appeal only to Dravidian scholars. It is well 
known that Dravidian has borrowed freely from Sanskrit ; but 
what is not so well recognised is the fact that when the vocable 
is borrowed Dravidian may utilize it in meanings which it may 
not have originally possessed. Some of these changes have 
been recently studied by Jules Bloch and his pupils, but the 
attempts are sporadic. Only Indian scholars with a deep in- 
sight into Dravidian have the requisite qualifications for 
undertaking research in this problem. In a similar manner the 
Dravidian borrowals of I-A have to be investigated from the 
semantic point of view. This will enable us to build a history of 
semantic development of both I-A and Dravidian. 

The cultural aspect of linguistics may best be illustrated by 
the study of what I propose to call the science of Synonymies. 
This science which has yet to be developed has the aim of study- 
ing the synonymic words of a particular family of languages 
within a defined geographical area arranged according to ( a ) 
etymological and genealogical relationship and ( b ) on the 
chronological basis. The results will show what particular 
elements have disappeared in the course of historical evolution 
and what new elements have replaced them chronologically. 
Then follows the investigation into the cause of such changes 
which is invariably a culture contact. In this manner we shall 
be able to help the scholars of Indian History to fill in the gaps 
in their account wherever synonymies throws some light on the 
dark periods. Sociology will find in this branch of Indian 
linguistics, yet to be developed, a powerful instrument of 
research. I am afraid I have nothing immediately at hand to 
illustrate this particular aspect of synonymies ; I can only point 
out the importance of this investigation by referring to the 
interesting word usm- in Sk. Already in the Prakrits we have 
besides asm- or asa- a word ghodaar, Sk. Pali ghotalca-, which 
drives the earlier Vedic word out of existence in the NIA stage. 
How this ghotaka has cognates in Kan. kudure, Tam. kudirti. 
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Telugu gurramu which posits Primitive Dravidian *ghutr m , which 
is against all known facts about Dravidian which does not 
possess original aspirates. We have therefore to look towards 
a borrowal of this word by both IA and Dravidian. Jules Bloch 
in his Furlong Lectures on I- A . 1 connects this with the Egyptian 
htr-, showing ultimately that the Egyptian culture contact 
with the Indian subcontinent drove out the inherited word for 
horse from the central I-A. languages at least. A closer study 
will show that the word asm- has again come to India in the 
compound expression savar < Sk. asvavara- through Persian 
sources. To fill in the gaps of this long history we need detailed 
investigations in synonymies applied to the I-A., Dravidian 
and other families of languages in India from the historical and 
etymological points of view as mentioned by me above. This is 
the first time that such a vista is kept before linguists in this 
country, and to my knowledge no work of this type has ever 
been done in any country. I should consider this as one of the 
most important and fruitful contributions to Indian linguistics 
in particular and forming a vital contribution to General 
Linguistics and history. The practical aspect of synonymies 
should not be lost sight of, In these days when politicians are 
trying to evolve a lingua franca for the whole of India and 
coramunalists or provincial people are fighting over the termino' 
logy, script, vocables, etc., the study of synonymies will give us 
a scientific selection of vocables which may be included on 
objective grounds in the vocabulary of the new national 
language of India. There is nothing in synonymios which will 
hurt the feelings or susceptiblities of any olass or group 
of persons. 

Another aspect of Indian Linguistics which needs a careful 
survey is the existence in dialects of certain old vocables lost in 
the more cultivated .languages. For instance the word ayatana 
of Sanskrit, already rare in medieval Sanskrit except in Buddhist 
and Jain Sanskrit, is strangely preserved in the dialects of 
KohkanI as aidana, aidtm, etc. in the sense of a receptacle, vessel. 
How do we account for this ? The Vedic word ayatana- lost in 
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practically all MT-A and NI-A, languages appears once again in 
the dialects of KohkanI as semi-fcatsama (note the intervoeal ~d~). 
In this connection I may draw your attention also to a paper by 
Dr. Balmram Saksena of Allahabad University in the New Indian 
Antiquary entitled ‘ >Some interesting Vocables of NI-A.’ * The 
study of these semi-tatsama and rare words which cease to have 
their existence in the more learned languages is as important aa 
any other. The reasons for such preservations or replacements 
need to be explained scientifically. For instance Mar. had the 
word Tiiathe for Sk. maMakam up to perhaps the Kith or early 17th 
century A. D., but it is replaced throughout by the more modern 
<foka~, in opposition to the KohkanI mat(t)«. Why has this change 
taken place ? What were the influences at work ? These and 
other questions can only be dealt witli after a careful investiga- 
tion into interesting survivals of earlier vocables has been 
carried out. 

Above everything there is the of study the substratum of I-A. 
to be considered. The Comparative and Etymological Dictionary 
of Nepali by Turner has given ns about 5000 I-A words in Nepali 
inherited from the Old and MI- A sources. But at the same time 
he has arrived at over 1000 reconstructions for which we have no 
explanations within the I-A branch. We shall have to seek for 
their origin in the neighbouring family of languages like the 
Munda, etc. forming part of the great Austro-Asiatic group. 
These words which are so common to all Nl-A vernaculars, are 
yet foreign to the nature of I-A. and nevertheless form the sub* 
stratum of I-A. Future research must necessarily take them 
into account, and there is vast scope for investigation here. 

One of the queer ways in which a foreign element is intro- 
duced in the I-A field has been recently investigated by Prof. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji ( since 1933 in fact ) and he has called 
this particular phenomenon translation-componnd. 2 The foreign 
element is compounded with its native synonym or translation 
and together forms a new vocable enriching the language. In a 
recent paper ‘ Etymological Notes ’ contributed to the Ross Fes- 
tschrift 8 he haB discussed many of them. The number of such 
translation compounds is steadily increasing with the progress 

1 New Indian Antiquary 1. 

» New Indian Antiquary 2, 421-27, Boss Festschrift 68-74. 
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<>l' investigation in this particular field, showing ub how mnch 
we have yet to go before a proper history of Indo-Aryan or Dra- 
vidian can be attempted. 

Turning once more to the Dravidiau field I must point out 
to a fundamental work which yet needs to be carried out. 
While there are many comparative etymological dictionaries 
in existence for individual members of the I-A family, 
there is none in the Dravidiau field. The comparative study of 
Dravidian is more complicated than that of I-A., but this is 
chiefly due to the fact that no serious attempt has been made to 
correlate the Dravidian vocables among themselves. All the 
scholars so far have attempted to go to the proto-dravidian field 
without having made historical studies in Dravidian linguistics 
with the material in existence in India itself, and tried to find 
affinities with Finno-Ugrian and Scythian, etc. I take my stand 
firmly with the late Prof. Wackernagel that no linguist should 
attempt to bring in line such affinities unless he possesses first- 
hand knowledge of both media. The work in the present century 
is marred because great scholars have assayed to tread without 
sufficient personal first-hand knowledge of these different media. 
The fault is partly that of Indian scholars. I would earnestly 
place before you the necessity of linking up the cognate vocables 
of Dravidian in a semantic chain as a byproduct of the synony- 
mies mentioned by me earlier. ThiB linking up should be both 
chronological as well as etymological. This work will form the 
basis of any future research in Dravidian linguistics. 

Reverting to the subject of Sanskrit vocables I would like to 
draw your attention to some useful work carried out by Paul 
Thieme. Though Sanskrit and Persian are I-E languages, each 
of them has an independent history. It will therefore be inter- 
esting to know how far the one has influenced the vocabulary of 
the other. What is the extent of the borrowals by Sanskrit from 
Persian ? A study such as this will surely throw light on many 
dark points of Indian history. For instance we have in the Mrc- 
chakatika a word in DhakkI dialect ‘ pedanda-, for which the 
ohaya gives us ‘ lupta-danfa-’ . Thieme considers this rather as 
the equivalent of Sk. premia- ‘ a eunuch ’. Now the point is, 
what is the authority for the ohaya reading as lupta-dart^a-t If 
Thieme admits Persian words in Sanskrft such as bandi eto. 
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there is nothing to prevent considering the initial of pedanda - as 
the modern be - meaning lupin or ‘ without’. I do not propose to 
draw this conclusion : I am merely placing it before you for 
your consideration. If the fact be established definitely beyond 
doubt, here is a new factor to be taken into account for deter- 
mine the date of the play. When did Persian vocables filter 
through into I- A ? This is a problem which is distinct from the 
problem of the Indo-Iranian frontier languges where the work 
of Prof. Morgenstierne has already made a great advance. It is 
a problem as much for historians as it is for linguists, and the 
two must necessarily join hands in this investigation. 

There is one great problem where the linguist needs the help 
of all the other scholars in the field of Indology, and it is con- 
nected with taboo words. These taboo words, mostly referring 
to the parts of the body and particularly the sex organs or cha- 
racteristics, show an interesting development. While most 
anthropologists in Africa, Australia and other parts of the world 
have taken a special interest in recording the values of such taboo 
words or expressions, no systematic work has been done in the 
Indian field. The Sooiete de linguistique de Paris has, for inst* 
ance, published an exhaustive monograph on the words indicat- 
ing the different parts of the body in Georgian. 1 A work of a 
similar nature should be undertaken in India, taking all the dif- 
ferent families of languages in existence. These taboo words 
are not always to be found in dictionaries ; for the early Missio- 
nary scholars fought shy of them, or if they at all recorded such 
expressions they hid their confusion by giving the mean- 
ing in Latin. It will therefore be necessary for respectable 
scholars to make very careful researches patiently in all parts of 
the country and bring their results together. Here we can make 
very little distinction between I~A or Dravidian for that matter. 
These taboo words are found very widely scattered in different 
linguistic areas. The investigation must necessarily take into 
account the semantic changes of cognate expressions historically 
as well as from the point of view of location. For instance the 


1 L. Homburger : Nomsdes parties due corps daus les longues negro- 
africaines. Collection Linguistigue de la Sooiete de linguistigue de Paris, 26. 
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OI-A word for ‘ temple ’ also stands for ‘ posteriors. ' I am adv- 
isedly not using the exact expressions in this particular place. 
Again the I-A word for ‘ cheek ’ stands for the taboo expression 
representing a sex organ. What are the semantic changes which 
have brought about this transformation ? Are they local influ- 
ences or are they of a general linguistic nature involving certain 
generalized principles ? To answer this question we must have 
a complete dictionary of taboo words arranged according to 
geographical contiguity and chronological sequence. 

All through my address today I have laid particular stress on 
historical linguistics. We are finished with the earlier school of 
linguists who were not particular about the exact chronology of 
the vocables which they employed freely in their discussions. 
Even in Turner’s monumental work on Nepali we find references 
to words occurring in Sanskrit lexicons as forming the link 
between MI-A and NI-A. But unless we know more about the 
relative chronology, if not the exact chronology, of the vocables 
wo utilize for our every day study, further progress in Indian 
linguistics cannot be achieved. I have offered for -your thought- 
ful consideration some of the new lines which have suggested 
themselves to me in my own researches during the last 
decade. Some of these I am myself personally investigating or 
guiding ; but there is so much work to be done yet, and this fact 
alone has persuaded me in placing before you in an actual form 
problems which may be undertaken with profit. My only desire 
is that our country which was in the forefront in this branch of 
science more than two thousand years ago should once more rise 
to the occasion and attain the supremacy which Is justly her due. 
We want investigations into new fields of linguistics which will 
opsn out vaster fields aDd establish a wider vision into the very 
nature cf speech. 

There are other problems connected with modern forms of 
speech, but the time at my disposal and the importance of the 
subject do not allow me to proceed further with the enquiry 
undertaken by me in this lecture. I must also esohew the sub- 
ject of Instrumental Phonetics which is one of the most potent 
agents of research in living speech. 
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I must thank you for the very patient listening you have 
given me today, and I only hope that those of you who have 
been engaged in research in allied fields will find here the germs 
of many profitable problems which, when worked out, will place 
Indian linguistics nearer to perfection. It is but meet that 
where the great Bhandarkar paved the highway of Indian lin- 
guistics 63 years ago ( in 1877 ) the members of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute should carry on his tradition by 
digging up the bypaths and perfecting the science more and 
more. 



* NEW LIGHT ON THE VEDIC GOD-^%. 

By 

Dr. R. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph.D. 

There has been a considerable difference of opinion, among 
vedic scholars, regarding the exaot interpretation of the 
personality of the vedic god, This fact naturally enhances 

our interest in the study of the vedic mythology concerning 
that god. A ciritical approach to the problem about the essential 
nature of is expected to greatly clarify our views in the 
matter of indo-germanic mythology in general and vedic mytho- 
logy in particular. 

Oldenberg is strongly of the opinion ( Religion des Veda ) 
that the conception underlying the god tariff cannot, under any 
circumstances, be taken baok into the indo-germanic period, 
Rfiftj is comparatively a younger member of the vedio pantheon ; 
this fact is amply corroborated by the very name of that god, 
i. e. which is directly derived from the vedic root ^ ( to 
stimulate, to vivify ), as well as by the manner in which that 
god has aotually come into being. The genesis of ^rfirg; indicates 
clearly, according to Oldenberg, a very late phase in the evolu- 
tion of vedic religious thought. The earlier and more important 
gods of the RV, like fast, p*, etc., are mainly the personi- 
fications of natural phenomena. In the descriptions of these 
gods, the naturalistic element often becomes quite apparent. 
They consequently possess a sort of ‘ concreteness ’ about their 
nature and character. A natural step further in the evolution 
of the religious thought was to go from the external concrete 
form of natural phenomena to the inner abstract spirit, which 
was supposed to be working behind those phenomena. The most 
outstanding characteristic of the whole universal life is the 
manifold form of ‘ motion f or * movement ? ( Bewegung ), which 
is dearly perceptible everywhere. Every phenomenon of 
nature as well as every activity of human bei ngs has som e form 

* Paper read at the All India Oriental Conference, 10th Session, Tirupati. 

It f AnnaU. B.O.B.I.] 
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of ‘movement’ involved in it: The sun rises and sets; the 
srfcRT go on their usual rounds ; the rivers flow ; men start 
working all these happenings presuppose some kind of 
‘ stimulation ’ or ‘ vivification ’ from within. It is only as the 
result of that ‘ stimulation ’ that the whole world-order is kept 
eternally going. The physical fact of ‘ movement ’ and ‘ motion 
thus, led logically to its spiritual counterpart of stimulation. 
It is this conception of ' stimulation ’, as the result of which the 
whole universal order is set into motion, that was deified in the 
later phase in the evolution of the vedic religious thought. A 
definite and independent god came to be looked upon as mainly 
and exclusively responsible for this ‘ stimulation ’ and that 
god was He was the ‘ god stimulator The origin of 

therefore, belongs, according to Oldenberg, to a period 
when abstract conceptions were deified and added to the vedic 
pantheon : STKTr, vnffr, sirTT, even srm<rffr are the other gods, who 
belong to this category. The grammatical aspect of the name 
also is quite unique. Here a present participle is made to 
represent a distinct vedic god as also in the case of vrrcTT, %fTT etc. 
The vedic poet does not any longer restrict himself, while 
naming a god, to the physical function of that god, such as 
«rsor, the * pervader ’ or the 1 kindler ’ etc., but he now refers 
to the deeper spiritual function of that god. The god is 

often described as stretching out his huge golden hands in order 
to ‘ direct ’ and ‘ stimulate ’ movements in the world. 

Oldenberg further believes that the fact that is a later 
vedic god can be clearly proved by the consideration of the 
position of that god in vedic ritual. has no 

dedicated to him. At the beginning of big sacrifices, is 

honoured with the words, This position given 

to is positively an afterthought. A place was specially 
made for since he did not have it in the original scheme 

of ancient vedic ritual. He was therefore glorified just at the 
beginning of the ritual, 

Oldenberg puts forth still another viewpoint regarding the 
nature of It was generally observed that the sun-god is 

mainly responsible for the most enormous movement in the 
universe and that all other movements are apparently dependent 
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upon him. Ultimately therefore the sun-god came to be regarded 
as the ‘ stimulator ’ par excellence and the epithet, was, in 

many passages, employed with reference to This consequent, 
ly led to the usual misconception that was originally 

conoeived of as being identical with Oldenberg has 

strongly — and as will be shown, in detail, later on, rightly 
opposed this idea of the identification of these two vedic 
gcds, W and *rfinj ( Z. D. M. G. Vol. LI). In eleven entire 
hymns addressed to wq, as well as in the several references 
made in the Veda to that god, the solar character of that god is 
hardly brought forth with prominence. is, without doubt, 

associated in vedic hymns with ‘ light ' and * splendour * 

( IV. 6 . 2 : VI. 1.3. 2 = VII. 76. 1 ) ; he is said to stimulate splendour 
in the east ( X. 139. 1 ) ; he illumines the 3TnT!TST and snsnsMr 
( I. 35. 9-11 ) ; he brings blessings to man, with all seasons, by 
day and in the night ( IV. 53. 7 ) 5 he is the father of ; indeed 
the whole hymn, V. 81., seems particularly to emphasise the 
sunlike character of But these references do not indicate, 

as may be shown later, the * solar sources s of the origin of 
The evidence against the identification of with it 
is quite overwhelming. 

Oldenberg has thus arrived at three important conclusions 
regarding the nature of •' 

( 1 ). The god belongs to a late phase in the evolution 

of vedic religious thought, — to a phase when abstract concep- 
tions came to be deified. represents an abstraction of the 

idea of 4 stimulation ’. 

( % ). is, therefore, clearly a later addition to the 

pantheon of vedic gods. The study of the evolution of vedic 
mythology and the consideration of the position of in 

vedic ritual would corroborate this viewpoint. 

( 3 ). The identification of and is a gross misconcep- 
tion. The ‘ essential * in the nature of is not the idea of the 
sun-god in general or of the sun-god in his particular aspect ; 
but the ‘ essential ' in his nature is definitely the abstraction of 
the idea of stimulation. 

As regards Oldenberg’s first conclusion, it must be said that 
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there is abundant evidence to show that cannot be regarded 
merely as an ‘ abstraction-divinity \ The descriptions of 
in vedic hymns are so pictorial that one is definitely inclined to 
believe that the vedic poet must have thought of some ‘ concrete 
personality ’ as represented by that god. The RV describes 
as possessing golden arms ( I. 35. 9-10 : VI. 71. 1-5 : VII. 
45. 2 ). He is broad-handed ( II. 38. 2 ) ; he has beautiful hands 
( III. 33. 6 ) ; ho wears a tawny garment ( IV. 35. 2 ) ; his 
omniform car is golden ( I 35. 2-3-5 ) and it is driven by two 
radiant steeds (1,35.2-5). raises aloft his two strong 

arms in order to bless all beings and set them working ( II. 38. 2 : 
VI. 71 . 1 and 5 IV. 53. 4 ). He is once called 3TTT ( I. 22 . 6 ). 
All these descriptions go to prove convincingly that the vedic 
poet thought of flffH - as possessing a positively concrete persona- 
lity and not as representing merely an abstract conception. 
A comparison between the descriptions of on the one hand 
and the descriptions of purely abstract divinities like srar, surr, 
ViTcTr etc. on the other, will be very suggestive in this connection. 
As Max Muller has aptly observed, the vigour and brightness 
of significantly contrast against the pale and shadowy 

features of deities like qgcrr, 5Tfrr etc., which are included by 
Oldecborg in the same category as The latter divinities 

have no concrete personality behind them and so the personifica- 
tion of abstract conceptions represented by them is lifeless and 
unconvincing. The case of however, is quite different. 

There is considerable anthropomorphism to be seen in the 
personality of ; the activities of that god are described, by 
the vedic poets, from the human point of view. The vedic poets 
seem to have actually seen, with their divine poetic eye-arr# 
^r§j-the majestic personality of raising aloft his huge golden 
hands in order to direct and set in motion the affairs of the 
world. 

Oldenberg further puts too much emphasis on the significance 
of the formula, ?str srsfr, often repeated at the beginning 
of the vedic ritual. He maintains that the fact that is men- 
tioned just at the beginning of the ritual indicates that the place 
given to in vedic ritual is an afterthought and that the 
formula, srew, brings forth prominently the nature of 
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*rfiny as representing the abstract conception of stimulation. 
But it must be remembered that that formula is often followed 
by the words, 3Tf%^r: srrf^UT, , which show that the 

whole formula is stereotyped and does not possess any definite 
significance of its own. On the other hand, gi'ira is regularly 
referred to in ^fsr'Slw and the mention is often made of the 
‘ !T? ’ dedicated to him. In the crfTTq’ srrgrnr, the 3tgs are 

associated with *TTir<f, and are called his • The RV 

( I. 110. 2-3 : I, 161. 11 ) describes the ^rgs as living in the house 
of for twelve days. This latter reference clearly pre- 

supposes a definite personal character of the vedio god 
*n%r is here undoubtedly the name of a distinct mythological 
personality. WUfT is again called STUifT in these $V passages ; 
WTor explains the word 3TUf|r as This implied connec- 

tion of with srrf^fU makes possibly a member of the 
^oT-sirr^fU-mythological circls. Inftrflrcfcr h??rU ( 1. 1. 9 ), 
is associated with ‘ fetters \ which fact again goes against 
his being merely an abstraction-divinity. On the whole, the 
position of fTPhf in vedio ritual contrasted with that of *rnrr,%HT 
etc. proves conclusively that *rr%| belongs to quite a different 
category from that of the latter divinities. The vedic ritualists, 
like vedic poets, looked upon as possessing a clearly 

concrete personality. 

The second conclusion of Oldenberg namely that is a 

later addition to the pantheon of vedic gods is based upon his 
first conclusion and must therefore needs fall to the ground with 
it. The conception of a god, who stimulates and directs the huge 
world-order cannot be said to be belonging exclusively to 
vedic mythology. It is to be met with in almost all indo- 
germanic religions. The evolution of indogermanic religious 
thought may be briefly stated as follows : It was first of all the 
infinite vastness of nature, which strongly impressed the mind 
of the indogermanic people. They deified this infinite vastness 
and glorified it in the divine form of ‘ Father ^ ~5u : !W— 
Jupiter. This may be regarded as one of the oldest religious 
conceptions of the indogermanic mythology. They later on 
came to realise that this infinitely vast nature was not an un- 
controlled chaos : The sun rises and sets punctually ; the rivers 
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flow in their well-defined currents ; the stars shine with un- 
disturbed regularity; every activity in the universe was regula- 
ted in a perfect but inconceivable manner. All this must be due 
to a certain ‘ law * or ‘ order ’ which works behind all the world 
phenomena. This gave rise to the abstract conception of ^TrT 
-cosmic order— and its mythological counterpart, srw in ttV, 
the sovereign-lord, *rerrar, whose function it was to see that this 
1 world-order ’ remains undisturbed and unbroken. The sover- 
eign-lord supervises, controls, and directs every ‘movement’, 
big or small, from the enormons daily rounds of the sun-god to 
the slightest winking of the eye in the case of an ordinary 
mortal. This conception too occurs predominantly in every 
ancient indogermanio mythology. The abstract idea of stimula- 
tion and its divine counterpart both of which are so closely 
related to the snpfl-^rfr conceptions, need not therefore be regarded 
as belonging to a late phase in the evolution of vedic religious 
thought. Oldenberg has included in the category of UTctr, 
ffttr etc. which latter are obviously later creations of the vedic 
poets. The very fact, however, that eleven entire hymns are 
addressed to *rrbf|, and that about 170 references are made to that 
god, should be sufficient to disprove the contention of Oldenberg. 
No other divinity belonging to that late category proposed by 
Oldenberg has been so much glorified and sung in vedic hymns. 
Oldenberg has not been able to explain why only one god, 
in preference to other gods belonging to the same late group and 
category, should be raised so high and be placed, in vedic hymns 
themselves, on the same level as the older and more important 
vedic gods. The association of with the greater and older 
gods of RV is suob as would definitely go against the possibility 
of being a younger member of the vedic pantheon. 

The fact that plays a comparatively small and unimpor- 
tant role in vedic ritual does not at all prove, as Oldenberg 
avers, that he Is a later vedic god. The similar is the case 
with =nnrT, who cannot, under any circumstances, be regarded 
as a younger member of the vedic pantheon. On the other hand 
srsn’Tfft, who clearly belongs to a late phase of vedic religious 
thought, is very prominent in the vedic ritual. I shall try to 
show later on that though the name of this god, may be of 
purely Indian origin, the main characteristics and functions re- 
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presented by that god can be definitely traced back to ancient 
indogermanic mythology. 

Oldenberg vehemently opposes the proposition that the vedic 
god was originally conceived of as an aspect of the sun- 
god. Hillebrandt and L. von Schrdder have indeed identified 
WR? with 3R. It will be neoessary, at this stage, to consider 
critically and in detail, the view of Hillebrandt regarding the 
essential nature of *TR?r. He first of all takes into considera- 
tion the position of flRf in the vedic ritual. There is in no 
( III. 10. 1 ) a reference, in connection with 3{ffrr%m, to an altar 
of gftfojR etc. Accord- 

ing to Hillebrandt, this description clearly indicates the solar 
nature of *tr«t. Further he points out that the possible connec- 
tion of PTRf with 3TTT?R implied in RV ( I, 110. 2 ■ I. 161. 11 ) 
supports the assumption that is identical with the sun- 

god. In sacrifice, there are offerings to be made to 

on each day, during the year, which fact suggests the nature 
of that god as the * lord of the year \ And this * lord of the 
year ? cannot be any other than the sun-god. These arguments 
based on the study of vedic ritual and brought forth by 
Hillebrandt in order to support his proposed identification of 
*TR?t with are far from being convincing. It must be 
remembered that the original personality of the vedic god is 
greatly changed when that god is transferred to the ritual. 
3 W, who played such an important role in indogermanio 
mythology in general and in vedic mythology in particular, 
is, for example, rarely the central figure in the vedic ritual. To 
try to ascertain the nature of a vedic god from the study of the 
position of that god in the vedic ritual is therefore not the cor- 
rect method. The main characteristics of a god usually fall into 
the background and his minor features, which afford some 
soope for ritualistic employment, are greatly maginified. The ori- 
ginal personality of a god is thus often distorted for the sake of 
the contingencies of the ritual. Moreover the arguments put forth 
by Hillebrandt, regarding the nature of *r%, on the strength 
of the position of that god in the vedic ritual do not prove 
anything positively except that the vedic ritualists had known 
as possessing a concrete personality. The peculiar form 
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of the *rrf£Nr altar, which, according to Hillebrandt, represents 
the solar orb, may as well be suggestive of the conception of 
' motion ’ in the world-order, which is kept eternally going, as 
a consequence of the ‘ stimulation ’ given by *rrq?f. The implica- 
tion that is one of the 3TTT?rtTs does not further prove that 
flffirf is the sun-god, since, the 3fri?r?s originally belong to hrtoi- 
3*T?T mythology. Further, several gods besides are glorified as 
* lords of the year About qw, for instance, it is said in BV 
( L 25. 8 ), mm Sfrara: STHTqpr: I v -yqsnqq. There are, 

on the other hand, other ritualistic details about wr?, which 
positively go against his being identified with In 
( 1. 1. 9 ) *rfq<T is associated with fetters, which fact rather leads 
to the possible identity between qw and tffq*. The qr^Ts are 
an exclusive feature of the q^rar-mythology. In BY ( VI. 71. 5 ), 
*rfq? is compared with the sqqrfjr priest. This gvqrEr is, in later 
ritual, called thus perhaps indirectly connecting ^fqq 

with wq-qtjnT mythology. There is not the slightest hint, in 
vedic ritual, that *rfqgr is identical with *£*?. Had and 
been identical with each other, they could have interchanged 
their places in the ritual ; one could have been substituted for 
the other. As a matter of fact, however, each of them is men- 
tioned at distinct stages in the course of the ritual, and the 
parts which they are made to play in the ritual are also quite 
distinct. 

When Hillebrandt refers to the descriptions of ^rfqfr in the 
BY he is on firmer ground. His views in this connection may 
be briefly summairsed as follows j In a large number of BV 
passages, is predominantly described as the * Lord of light 
and splendour. ’ These descriptions very clearly bring about 
the solar nature of that god. The Fronts which afford the most 
obvious indication of the identity between *rfq?J and &r are the 
fourth and the fifth. The hymn IY. 53 v/ill be perfectly unintel- 
ligible without the assumption of the identity of these two gods. 
The idea of stimulation is, no doubt, often emphasised in the BY, 
But the contention of Oldenberg that qfq?|, as the god represent- 
ing the abstract conception of vivification, is older than 
faintly and secondarily possessing the characteristics of the 
sun-god, cannot stand. Indeed we find both these ideas in one 
and the same hymn. 
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Y. 81. 2 srmrfrf qy f|qr^ =qgR? 

„ „ 5 smsft str^v ?r 

„ „ 2 r Rr<PRHRR Trfirrrr q><rq: 

arg qqrnr sw R TWIR. 

As regards the reference, ft qr$R...etc, it should be noted that 
there is hardly any difference between these descriptions of 
ttr;j and the usual descriptions of and arfjr. Can Oldenberg 
prove that Rk 5 in Y. 81 is older than Rk 2 or that V. 82, where 
the stimulation-idea is more prominently expressed, is older 
than V. 81 ? The following passages in RV referring to wq— 1 ) 
I. 115'4 ab 2 ) 1. 115. 4cd 5ed RirgR? s*r%: 

frqwR...3 ) X 37*9 q*q r itsqr gsmrH £gRT--4 ) VIII. 25, 19 R|R 
$TRt fqq: - 5 ). VII. 79. 1 gRIRR: R$n^RT3R£R...may be compared 
respectively with the following vedic passages referring to 
qfirg-l ) II. 38. 4 sr: f*RR qq-rfr—2 ) II. 38. 2 3RRfTTRqRRR 

f%qqp— 3 ) I. 35*2 arr *RRT R&TH ; — 4 ) VII. 76. 1 R| wm: 
3t^?t i%«q3T?q— 5 ). IV. 13. 1 and 2 R?$q*f rr— etc. 

The ideas expressed in these passages are similar ; the literary 
expressions too are almost similar. The only natural conclusion 
therefore is that W* and RI% were, to the mind of the vedic poet, 
identical with each other. They are often spoken of indiscrb 
minately in the RY. One is described in terms usually applied 
to the other and it becomes therefore hardly possible to keep the 
two gods apart. 

With reference to these arguments of Hillebrandt in favour 
of identifying RRR with RR, it must be said, at the outset, that 
the learned vedic scholar takes into consideration only very 
general characteristics of R%. Such divine characteristics, 
as being the lord of light and splendour ; spreading rays of light 
everywhere ; moving in golden chariot etc. etc. ; are the common 
property of the vedic poets. They employ these features with 
reference to any vedic god, irrespective of his intrinsic nature. 
Association with light and splendour and other kindred features 
is the most common device of the vedio poet used by him for the 
glorification of each and every divinity. Further in a few 
passages quoted by Hillebrandt, RR3 seems to be brought in 
close connection with because the predominant funet 

namely that of stimulating, directing and controlling the 

12 l Annals, B. 0. R. 1. 1 
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world-phenomena— is the peculiar feature, if but in a restricted 
manner, of the nature of fltr also. What is to the whole 

universe including the sun-god, mr is to a few happenings in the 
world. This fact naturally gave rise to the misconception re- 
garding the identity of those two vedic gods. A closer and more 
critical examination of the personality of *n% clearly indicates 
that that god definitely transcends the limitations of the sun- 
god. and tf s *T may appear from some vedic passages to be 

closely connected, but they are more often differentiated from each 
other. The contents of ^T%-bymns differ substantially from those 
of the nru-bymns. The tjq’-hymns are usually restricted merely 
to the descriptions of ‘ rising illumining light, ’ while the 
hymns put conspicuous emphasis upon the nature of that god as 
the ‘ stimulator, controller and director ’ of the world-order. It 
is said of in more glowing colours than of that he con- 
ducts, ceaselessly and with care, day and night, clearly defining 
their limits. 

Let us bring together a few features of the sun-god, which 
are prominently described in the hymns addressed to him and 
which are, at the same time, never mentioned with reference to 
is the eye of rHsrnro ( I. 115. 1 : VI. 51. 1 : VII. 61. 1 ) 
or the eye of gods ( VII. 77. 3 ), while is himself described as 
( V. 139. 1 ), is the spy of the world ( IV. 13. 3 ) ; his 
chariot is drawn by seven steeds ( V. 45. 9 ) as against the two 
radiant steeds of ( I. 35. 2 ). The path of is prepared for 
him by TO ( I. 24. 8 ; VII. 87. 1 ) or by the TO5I, sro and 

sraPRi* ( VII. 60. 4 ), while himself makes paths for all ( II. 38. 
7 and 9 ). father is sfh ( X. 37. 1 ) and he is said to be god- 
born ( X. 37. 1 ) ; the mention is often made of wjt being produced 
and placed in heaven by several gods — by (11.12. 4), by 

VII. 99. 4 ), by ( IV. 13. 2 : V. 63. 4 ), by 

( VII. 82. 3 ), and by U7<J ( X. 190. 3 ). This is a feature 
which clearly distinguishes &T from *ri*<X, for it is who is 

said to have produced and set in motion other natural powers 
( II. 38. 7 and 9 ). fd’ is further described as a bird ( X. 177. 1 ), 
or a bull ( X. 189. 1 ), or a steed ( VII. 77. 3 ), while in many other 
passages he is spoken of even as an inanimate object ( VII. 63. 4 : 
V. G3. 4 : V. 62. 2 ) ; this is again a feature, which can never be 
thought of with reference to who is the stimulator of all 
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objects, animate as well aB inanimate. On the other hand, *rr %3 
is described, unlike srg, as vivifying and ( X. 64. 7 ■* X. 
139. 1 ). Other features which clearly differentiate the functions 
of these two gods are the following •' Waters obey the ordinance 
of ( II, 30. 1 ) ; with his hands leads the rivers onwards 
( III. 33. 6 ) ; water and wind obey the law of ( II, 38. 2 ) j 
is JWRiTT as well as R$ 5 R: ( IV. 53. 6 ). 

The above discussion will be sufficient to prove how the 
vedio poets thought of and *rfinf as two quite distinct 
personalities with quite distinct functions. Another feature 
which dearly distinguishes these two gods from each other is 
the fact that is a morning as well as evening god, while 
is exclusively the god of morning. Descriptions like 

3U$WR T3f*TT g<WRt 
rNt<R 3T^Tf? TTFU =5T ( I- 35 * 2 ) 

STKWsj *rfsRT T%5RT3 : 

ami ?ur: ( I. 35- 4 ) 

can hardly be reconciled with the nature of who is the lord 
of light and morning, and who is said to be travelling on an 
illuminated path even after sunset. It may be incidentally 
noted that the western direction is assigned to in the 

?jnrrosrsn*r, thus again suggesting the distinction between 
and Another exclusive feature of is his association 

with ewfir, the mighty splendour or form. This 3TfTil has 
something magical in it ( IIT. 38. 8 •* VII. 38. 1 and 2 : VII. 45. 3 ). 
It is a supernatural miracle, something like the iTTOT of or 
n^riT. No such magical power is ever connected with the sun- 
god. The part played by in connection with the funeral 
rites ( X. 17. 4 : AV XII. 2. 48 ) ; his being raised to the status 
of STHPTffT in HV ( IV. 53. 2 ) and in later brahmanical literature 
(*g, g. 3 TT. and g. m , ); his being preeminently called 
( IV. 53. 1 ) ; these are still more characteristics of the personality 
of gfsnj, which clearly distinguish him from unlike 

^T, controls the working of all other gods ( II. 38. 7 and 9 ) ; 
no god dare resist his will ( I.V. 82. 2 ). bestows immortality 
not only on the gnis but also on other gods ( IV. 54. 2-5-6 « II. 
3. 1 : V, 81. 1 ). Do such references even faintly suggest the 
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identity of Tf*T and ? Do they not indicate, beyond doubt, 
that the personality of is far more transcendent than that 
of the sun-god and that the functions of are far more 

t 

comprehensive and important than those of ? The frequent 
juxtaposition of these two gods again proves nothing if not the 
clear-cut distinction between them. The references such as 
that declares men sinless to ( I, 123. 3 ), or that 

combines with the rays of # ( V. 81. 4 ) go to show that is 

obviously subordinate to m'itf. Indeed the whole hymn, V. 81., 
is important from this point of view. In VII. 35. , where 
distinctive characteristics of different vedic gods have been 
mentioned,^ and are clearly distinguished. In several 
other passages ( I. 35. 9 : I. 123. 3 : I. 157. 1 : V. 81. 4 : VII. 45. 2 : 
X. 149. 3 ) the names of and wcr appear side by side. The 
activity of is frequently connceted with the setting of the 
sun (11.38. 1-5). How can this be explained if and *rfihl 

are identical ? is said to bring forth night ( II. 38. 3ff ), 

which description is unthinkable with reference to The 
vedic poet asks argr jE^pfr ( I. 35. 7 )— thus further 
suggesting that was regarded, in HV, as the controller of 
all the activities of the sun-god. It is therefore more than 
certain that the vedic pbets distinguished very clearly between 
the vedic gods, and and that they looked upon 

as a god who is responsible for stimulating and directing all 
the phenomena of the world, including that of the sun-god, 

Macdonell thinks that was originally a general epithet, 
of Indian origin, applied later on, in a restricted manner, to the 
sun-god as the typical stimulator. Thomas seems to corroborate 
this view when he asserts that is the divine power of 
personified. These seem to be merely attempts to bring about the 
compromise between the views of Oldenberg and Hillebrandt. 
The word, may have been, in some cases, used as an epithet 
of fa — god in general. This fact would perhaps merely indicate 
a stage when the present participle from bad not been com- 
pletely transformed into a proper name of a definite god. It should 
be remembered that the descriptions of ?rfir§ are not of a general 
character, so that they could be applied to any god in his cap- 
acity of a ‘ stimulator. ’ 4s Max Muller has said, the name 
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may be of the nature of a general title, but it is never, on 
that account, applied to any enlivener, whether rain, or moon, 
or wind. It will be shown that the characteristics of are 

indicative of a distinct vedic god in his aspect of the stimulator 
of the world-order. 

Roth compares with the Greek ‘Hermes’, who is the 
usherer of day and night. But he does not seem to have taken 
into consideration other distinctive characteristics of 
Even after long discussion, Bergaigne does not arrive at any 
definite conclusion regarding the essential personality of 
He, however, says that the nature of cannot be explained 

by means of solar functions. The distinction that W represents 
the physical orb of the sun-god, while represents the 

inner presiding divinity of the sun-god is, according to 
Bergaigne, not correot. He brings forth the implied identity 
of and W ( IV. 55. 10 : V. 82. 3 : VI. 50. 13 ) ; the close 

connection between and SHTPTTtT ( IV. 53. 2), between 

and r*sr ( IX. 81. 4 s 1. 13. 10 ), between * 1 % and m ( VI 50. 3 ), 
and between and (X 149. 5 jj III. 56. 6 ). Bergaigne, 
further puts stress upon the * Hermaphrodite ’ nature of 
( III. 38. 8 ) remarking that combines in himself the chara- 
cteristics of both sexes. These are, however, merely stray 
references, which obviously do not indicate the true nature of 
fTT%. It may be that srt%f, in his diflferent capacities, as the 
benefactor who distributes wealth, as the creator of the universe 
and the sustainer of the world-order, as the nourisher of the 
creatures etc., has been brought into close association with 
several vedic gods. This fact shows that the nature of 
is not identical exclusively with the nature of any one of 

gods, but that it definitely includes and transcends the distinc- 
tive features of all these goda 

The above discussion will clearly indicate how the explana- 
tions regarding the true nature of proposed by Oldenberg, 

Hillebrandt, Macdonell, Thomas, Roth and Bergaigne are either 
onesided and incomplete or definitely oeside the mark. A critical 
consideration of the views of these scholars has, however, led us 

so far to the following main conclusions •' . 

( 1 ) is not merely an abstraction-divinity of the typ« 

*rar,itaretc. It is therefore not necessary to believe that 
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belongs to a later phase of vedic religious thought and that 
therefore the conception underlying that god cannot be taken 
back beyond the vedic mythology. 

(2) The view that was originally conceived of as 

identical with is a misconception, which originated on 
aoeount of the fact that the main funotion of namely 

• stimulation \ was also observed in a restricted manner, among 
the descriptions of the sun-god. As a matter of fact, however, 
the vedic poets have clearly differentiated between these 
two gods. 

( 3 ) The word is not an epithet of a general character, 
so that it could be applied to any god in his capacity of ‘ enliv- 
ener \ There is a distinct divine personality behind that name, 
possessing its own essential nature. 

What then is the essential nature of fTfWtj ? In order to under- 
stand it correctly, we have to analyse the eleven entire hymns 
addressed to that god, and 170 references made to him in RV 
in a manner so that only such characteristics of his personality 
are brought together as dearly distinguish him from other 
vedic gods. It is an indisputable fact that vedtc poe-fs were 
often in the habit of using stock phrases with reference to 
any and every god. This their propensity has given rise to 
the innumerable repetitions in the Veda, as pointed out by 
Bloomfield. These common poetic formulas do not help us in 
estimating the character of a particular vedic god. We hav© 
therefore to base our views regarding the true and intrinsic 
nature of any god on the study of the RTfcls the exclusive 
characteristics — mentioned in connection with that god. 

A very prominent feature of the nature of is that the 

conception of the world -order — is often predominantly 
associated with Mb personality. is the god who supports 

and preserves the whole world — rip*# ( IV. 54. 5 ). 

He is said to be mainly responsible for sustaining the world- 
order and the ethical laws, so much so that he is regarded as a 

standard in that connection : 

r% srTsrra arm tmi 

( X. 34’8 ) 

? s ^rrtrrr 

?twt ( X. 139‘3 ) 
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Waters are subject to the ordinance of : STTgftn?** art 3TT 
( II. 38'2 ) he leads the rivers onwards with his hands 
( III. 33. 6 ). Wind stops and blows according to s 3fT '• sft 
f%gnfT ( 11 . 38. 2 ) ; wftef has fixed up the erstwhile 

flying mountains ( IV. 54. 5 ) ; all great gods have to act up 
according to his law I * rrcfrsft Jimk * fFTCFfrS*: 

( II. 38.9 ) ; *rft«I gives orders to and other gods ( IV. 54. 5 ) ; 
other gods follow SWcf’s lead ; no god dare resist his will ( II. 38 
7 and 9 •* V. 82.2 ) ; and 353 move on account of the stimu- 
lation given by fv. 82.5 : V. 139. 1 ). Whatever this god 

of beautiful hands, orders cannot be contradicted or trans 

grossed ; his law stands as eternal truth : 

* shot trftgfsre* ffsror ft** $*3 vrrcftwift 1 

s*ft aa 11 ( IV. 54.4 ). 

is the lord of what moves and what is stationary ( IV. 53.6 ). 
He is the supporter of the sky ( IV. 53.2 : X. 149.4 ) and is once 
said to have fixed the earth with bonds and made the sky firm 
in the rafterless space (X. 149.1). It is , again, who sets in 
motion the chariot of arr%*s ( I 34.10 ). It is further under his 
behest that several affairs of the world, huge and small, are set 
going ( 1. 124. 4 : II. 38.1ff ). The Atharvaveda clearly men- 
tions (VI. 23*3 ) J 

*rftg*. *n**r:. 


These references to in various vedic passages provide 
us with a definite starting point for ascertaining the true nature 
and personality of that vedic god. In a very large number of 
passages, is associated with the conception of ^Tff. It has 

been indicated above that already a stage had been reached la 
the evolution of common indogermanic religious thought when 

it was positively asserted that this vast and infinite universe is 

not & lawless ohaos, but that it presupposes a well-defined cos- 

mio order working behind all world-phenomena. This ooncep- 

tion of — world-order is to be met with in many m o- 
germanic religions, which fact shows that it belonged to the 
common mythological heritage of the indogermanic people 

Those religions had also to invent necessarily a mythological 
counterpart of that conception-a god who should be responsible 
for seeing that this m functions regularly and without break. 
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That god was consequently looked upon as the sovereign-lord 
of the universe, as the ruler, who sustains the law — cosmic and 
ethical — and who directs and regulates the world-phenomena. 
He keeps the whole world bound down by means of his fetters, so 
that it should not go astray from its regular well-defined course; 
and when he finds that his ordinance is broken, he binds the off- 
ender also by means of his fetters. The working of the cosmic 
order was however beyond the ken of human beings. The god, 
who controlled that cosmic order and made it function in an 
exceedingly perfect but inconceivable manner, was therefore 
naturally regarded as the greatest magician and was usually 
associated with majestic magic power — mqr or 3*RTff. 

Several indo-germanio mythologies possess this conception of 
the world-order and more often of the magician sovereign-lord 
who sees that that cosmic order works without hindrance or 
break. In HV, we have and W^trr ; in A vesta, there is Ahura 
Mazda ; in germanic religions, this world-sovereign is Odin ; in 
the Lappish conception of the ‘ Welten-mann \ we find a counter- 
part of vedic awor ; a god of the Thrakers is called Darzales— a 
* gcd of bondage \ as the name suggests. Comparative mytho- 
logy and comparative philology have proved, beyond doubt, that 
all these gods are the mythological counterparts, in several 
indogermanic religions, of one and the same abstract conception, 
namely that of the world-order. The features of such a god, 
like sovereignty, magical power, giving of orders, and binding 
by means of fetters, are common in all the indogermanic 
mythologies. 

Our thesis regarding the essential nature and personality of 
wPlif may now be stated as follows •' possesses, as has been 

shown above, all the characteristics of a god who stimulates, 
controls and directs the cosmic order. He is very often 
associated with all the main implications of the conception of 
The vedic poet must have originally thought of 
as the god, who is responsible for stimulating, directing and 
controlling the world-phenomena. In other words, ’ErfiftJ was, 
for vedic poets, only another aspect of the god, A com- 
parison of the of with those of which will be 

attempted presently, dearly indicates that these two gods are, 
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according to the vedic poet, identical with each other. The 
sovereign lord was viewed by the vedic poets from a 

particular standpoint ; and special emphasis was put by them 
on certain of OT’s peculiar functions. It was under such 
definito circumstances that W50T was glorified in the form of 
The word derived from was employed in some 
passages, as shown above, merely as an adjectival present 
participle connected with different gods in their capacity of 
s enlivener 7 thus BWffr or stimulator in the domain of light was 
j *ri%crr or stimulator of good luck was *t*t ; *rfifaT or stimulator 
in the matter of creation was ^l - . This is only an extension, 
in a general way, of the conception of stimulation. There is 
another possibility in this regard. The word may have 
been originally used in a very general adjectival sense and in 
this stage of transition, the word was employed with reference 
to several gods like S?T, w, ?wsrr, etc. It was only in later times 
that the epithet, which had then become almost a proper noun, 
was restricted to an aspect of But two facts definitely 

go against such hypothesis. With this hypothesis, will 

have to be placed in the category of ’THTT, ^<rr eto., which 
possibility has already been shown to be out of, question. 
Seoondly the connection of with other older gods of RV 
is such as would favour his being originally regarded as an old 
and prominent member of the pantheon of vedic gods, — namely 
as an aspect of ^ot. The association of and the conception 
of sRcl and consequently the implied identity between and 
seem to be, therefore, more ancient in vedic mythology. 
What is the peculiar aspect of the world-sovereign, 
which is represented by *rfihl ? Before an attempt is made to 
answer this question, it would be better to bring together the 
several features whioh are, in the Veda, common to the person- 
ality and nature of both and 

To begin with it should be noted that in some vedio passages 
and sw have been mentioned in such a manner as would 
dearly bring about the identity of those two gods ; for instance, 

sr ?*t gsstrfa 

an » ( X. 85.24 ). 

18 [ Annala, B, 0. R» I. ] 
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Here the word is used almost as another name of gw. The 
same is the case as regards III. 54.10 and III. 54.11, where 
is mentioned directly after mgrgw, thus suggesting a dose 
connection between these divinities, The functions of *rf5<J in 
his capacity of a stimulator and director of the world-order and 
the preserver of cosmic and ethical law (II. 38.2: III. 33.6 : 
IY. 5.34 : X. 34.8 : X. 139.3 ) are entirely similar to those of 
5TW in the same connection ( VI. 70.1 : VII. 86.1 : VIII. 41.10 : 
VIII. 42,1 ). ^rrgrj is again closely associated with other members 
of the circle of gw mythology, namely, r«g, *r*T, sfgfTg etc. ( VII. 
66. 1-4 ). By reason of hie laws *rfg<J is said to become rag, 
(V. 81.4 ). *rrgtj plays a double role ; he sets in motion and also 
puts to rest all worldly activities ; he is both and 

(IV. 53.6). This unique feature of rag<l’s character indicates, 
in a convincing manner, that the word ragtj was not merely an 
epithet suggesting the abstraction of stimulation. In that case 
the two-fold nature of 3tg<J would have been quite inconsistent. 
It is thus certain that the vedic poet thought of as a dis- 
tinct god wielding complete control over all the phenomena of 
the world. The usual exclusive epithet of gw, namely 3T5T, is 
employed in a very significant manner with leference to ^rigg; 
also (I. 35.7: 1.35.10: IV. 53.1). The word stjj* ( 319 + T, pos- 
sessive termination ) had originally the particular sense of a god 
possessing greatest magical power. The epithet was therefore 
originally restricted to the magician sovereign-lord of the world, 
gw. When 9W was glorified, in his peculiar aspeot, as rag<J, 
the epithet was also naturally transferred to him. 

gW*B car is prominently described as shining like the sun 
( I. 122.15 ) and as traversing the highest heaven ( V. 63.1 ). The 
omniform ohariot of rag<I also is golden bright ( I. 35.2-3 ) and 
travels to the bright realms of the heaven where he is united 
with the rays of the sun ( V. 81.3-4 ). *rrgij puts on a tawny 
garment ( IV. 35. 2 ), which may be compared with the golden 
glistening mantle of gw ( I. 25. 13 •• 1. 152. 1 ). gw and *rr?g; 
are both connected with the nocturnal heaven ( I. 35. 2 ). As a 
moral governor 3W stands far above any other deity. The spies 
of gw are often mentioned ( I. 24. 13 : VII. 61. 3 : VII. 87. 3 ), 
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The sun is **m’s eye and is said to be reporting to *sot the deeds 
of men ( VII. 60. 1 and 3 ). 33% is also tfrifa ( X. 139. 1 ) and 
he declares men sinless to the sun ( I. 123. 3 ). «33><J| is the dis- 
peller of falsehood ( 1. 152. 1 : VII. 60. 5 '• VII. 66. 13 ) and removes 
sin ( II. 28. 5 : V. 85. 7-8 ). Similar are the characteristics of 
who makes men sinless ( IV. 54. 3 ) and drives away evil 
spirits ( I. 35. 10 s VII. 38. 7 ). In this connection it is very 
instructive to compare IV. 54. 3 referring to *31311, 

3TT%rfr 

^ 33T%?33Tfg% =3 
f3 m 3151 e3rTT?3Fr3: II 

with VII. 89. 5 addressed to WP, 

3f?% ^ti 3^01 333 331351? «l®TTS«r3mr% • 

331%3fl *335 ^TtRiT *U *3?TWrWl % 31131: II 

Here we see that the traits of 53PJT and 3T1?<J m the matter of the 
removal of guilt are quite similar ; so too the expressions are 
similar. This fact seems to indicate that the identity of 
and was clear in the mind of the vedic poets. Similar 
features of 3rii<f are also mentioned in other passages ( VL 71. 3-* 
VII. 38. 3 ; VIII. 27. 12 s VII. 45. 4 : I. 35. 11 ). 55W is often 
called a king ( I. 24. 7 ) ; he is king of all, both gods and men 
(X. 132. 4 : II. 27. 10 ), of the whole world ( V. 85. 3 ), and of all 
that exists ( VII. 87. 6 ). Much more frequently ST5«r is called a 
universal monarch, *wi*. The signs of sovereignty are not 
absent even in 333%. The armour of 331% and the flag, which he 
is said to be bearing in his hand ( IV, 13. 2 : IV. 14. 2 : VII. 63. 2) 
are surely indicative of his royalty. 33% bestows immortality 
not only on the IHfs ( 1. 110. 3 )> but also on other gods ( IV. 54. 
2 5-6 : II. 3. 1 = V. 81. 1 ). is also called the wise guardian 
and bestower of immortality ( VIII. 41. 2 ). The descriptions of 
as leading the dead to their respective places ( X. 17. 4 ) and 
his mention in connection with funeral rites ( AV. XII. 2. 48 
?jT. ?. 317. ) compare well with the close association of and <W, 
the god of the dead ( X. 14. 7 ). 333% is, like W, the dispellex 
of bad dreams ( V. 82. 4 ). 

Two more features of the essential nature of ^3T1<I remind us 
of wm’ s personality. as the sovereign-lord of the universe 
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and as the preserver of law, is usually associated with qr^Ts, 
fetters. He uses them iu a two-fold manner. He binds the 
world by means of these fetters, so that it should not swerve 
away from its well-defined order : he also binds, with these 
fetters, the offenders who break his law ( I. 24. 15 : I. 25. 21 ' VI. 
74. 4 : X. 85. 24 ). is similarly described as binding down 

the world-order with fetters in order to keep it intact : 

( X. 149. 1 ). 

It has already been indicated that *T. #. ( I. 1. 9 ) also speaks of 
the fetters of It should be noted that no other god, who 

does not belong to the circle of sw-qnr mythology, is ever 
associated, in the Veda, with fetters. The mention of the bondage 
employed by (X. 149. 1 ) should therefore in itself be 

sufficient proof of his identity with 3W Another significant 
feature of ?rri<J-mythology is the frequent mention of The 

word arofir is used in a special sense with reference to 
Out of nine places where that word occurs in RV, in four places 
it is directly connected with ( III. 38. 8 : VII. 38. 1-2 

VII. 45. 3). It occurs also in AV (VII. 14. 2). The 
explains the word 3TWrf as ‘ ’ ; Geldner ( Glossar ) and Neisser 

(ZWB) understand it in the sense of “peculiar form, pattern 
or structure ”. The word ^7 has retained, in later literature, the 
sense of a ‘ mystical, occult form A critical study of the 
passages, where the word STtTTfT occurs, leads one to the con* 
elusion that to the vedic poet, 3TRT% indicated some mighty 
splendour— a magical form — something almost like the WT7T of 
nraraWr (V. 63. 4. WKZM XIII. 320. ). It is very often des- 
cribed as a supernatural miracle. This fact brings and 7^1 
quite close to eaoh other, arw, like is said to be possessing 

such occult power ( III. 61. 7 : V. 85. 5 ), by means of which he 
makes the sun cross the sky and obscure it with cloud and rain 
( V. 63. 4 ). So the epithet, mffr* , is principally applied to 
among the gods ( VI. 48. 14 : VII. 28. 4 - X. 99. 10 ). The con- 
ception s of smrit and WTT are quite similar and belong exclusive- 
ly to tne T^ei-mythology. The counterparts of in other 
indogermanic mythologies are also invested with such magical 
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power. This occult power, or JTTUT, is a neoessary feature 
of the whole *t"a-ideology. Bergaigne has pointed out, in this 
connection, that the activity suggested by V*J. is very often 
( X. 137. 4 •' X. 99. 6-7 : AV VI. 119. 3 : VII. 53. 6 ) characterised by 
some form of mystical or magical power. The indicates not 
ordinary stimulation, but it indicates stimulation, which has 
some form of magic underlying it — a sort of ' magical charg- 
ing ’. The Vg; is sometimes used, in this sense, with reference 
to Wfl himself ( II. 28. 9 ). whose activity is described 

by the employment of several forms of the V*J, is therefore 
clearly the world-magician, whose ways regarding the direction 
and control of the world-order are entirely inconceivable to the 
human mind. 

It is thus abundantly clear that is only an aspect of 3TOT, 
a 4 Hypostase ’ of He represents the world-sovereign as 

seen from a distinct point of view and in a definite attitude. 
What is this peculiar aspect of which is so much glorified 
by the vedic poets through the hymns addressed to ? 

An analysis of the vedic hymns addressed to brings 

forth very prominently one unique feature of the presonality and 
function of that god. In the descriptions of *ri%3, the movement 
of his hands and fingers is particularly emphasised by the vedic 
poets. In the case of no other god is this feature noticeable. 

raises aloft his strong golden arms, which extend to the 
ends of the whole world ( II. 38. 2 •' IV. 14.2 • IV. 53. 4 : V. 81. 2 « 
VI. 71. 5 : VII. 45. 2 ), His arms are golden ( I. 35. 9-10 ), broad 
( II. 38. 2 ) and beautiful ( III. 33. 6 ). By his out-stretched hands 
blesses and enlivens all beings and directs all movement 
in the world. The raising of Arif’s arms is so characteristic 
that the action of other gods is often compared with it. 3Tr?T 
raises his arms like ( I. 95. 7 ) ; dawns extend light as 
extends his arms ( VII. 79. 2 ) ; is implored by means of 

hymns of praise upraised like the arms of ( 1. 190. 3). 
is g*if3r, SH'Trrvr, ff^oq-qnor, ssnc etc. In t* 0 

too it is said •* 

f 31*3 ^ 5T*?*T I 

This gesture of *rrifcj by means of bis huge golden hands was so 
deeply rooted in the mind of the vedic poet that even in later 
brahmanic literature the was regarded as sacred to 
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on the "basis of sn^rr philosophy. Bergaigne rightly observes 
that the raising of arms by *17% does not indicate merely the 
spreading of the rays of the sun. This gesture, which is so often 
and so prominently described, with reference to must have 
some special and deeper significance. By his widely stretched 
out arms *r% gathers together the beings and then lets them free. 
He distributes life and motion to all beings. The great sovereign 
of the universe spreads out, every morning and every evening, 
his gigantic hands and thus sets the whole cosmic order working. 
This peculiar gesticulation of *r% is indicative on the one hand, 
of the oommandant of the universe giving orders and, on the 
other hand, of the great world-magician producing his magni- 
ficent magic. The vedic poets were so thoroughly impressed by 
the sovereignty and the magic power of the world-sovereign 
that they created this most profound imagery on the brilli- 
ant rays of the sun at the time of the sunrise and the sunset. 
The vedic poets believed that they could see, every morning and 
every evening, the otherwise invisible and imperceptible world- 
magician actually in action of giving orders and producing 
magic by means of his out-stretched majestic hands. Continu- 
ally from day to day, when light and darkness change places, one 
sees the giant hands of the commandant of the universe stretched 
out to the ends of the sky in the gesticulation of a magician 
over-lord. On the beckoning of *T%, the sun is set into motion 
in the morning, the s take up to their paths, men get up and 
start their activities. In the evening, however, when the order 
comes from the commandant magician — the peculiar gesticul- 
ation of his gigantic out-strectched hands being then seen in the 
west — the sun leaves his routine, the night draws together the 
threads of darkness and puts them, like a veil, over the earth, 
the moon comes out as the watchman of the night and the stars 
in the east hasten up to obey the orders of *n%. *n% is further 
said to be raising his voice in order to establish firmly his law- 
a feature which is also indicative of the same essential cha- 
racter of that god : 

SJT&T 

* 3TTff *n%rr *%% 


(IV. 53.3). 
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It is in the same sense that *rrir<j is described as a priest giving 
order for sacrifice thrice a day (III. 54.11 ). 

The visible occult gesture of the majestic hands of the 
magician sovereign-lord, thus brings about the inter- 

change of the grandest contrasts in nature — of day and night, 
of light and darkness, of activity and rest, of motion and static 
condition ( II. 38. Iff). The sovereign of the world, is by 
nature infinitely comprehensive. He is, however, described in 
his particular aspect of ‘ giver of orders ’ and * producer of 
magic \ That is of RV — a representation of ?fW in his 
special gesture of the commandant and the magician of the 
world, a gesture whioh is easily the most impressive, and at the 
same time the most expressive of the essential personality and 
nature of m 

The conception of the world-sovereign, with the giant hands 
reaching to the ends of the sky upraised in a gesticulation of 
ordering and producing magic is not exclusively the oreation of 
the vedic poet. It may be traoed back to pre-vedio indogermanic 
mythology. Prof. Guntert has tried to prove this on the strength 
of the evidence derived from nor die rook-paintings. These 
paintings have represented a manly form with an axe in the 
right hand, which he raises up together with his left hand 
( a rock-painting from Backa near Brastad ). An exactly similar 
figure is represented in a rock-painting from Kinnekule. By the 
side of the figure, there is the ‘ wheel of the sun f and the 
* foot-print \ In this figure the right hand is so very big, when 
compared with the left, that one feels inclined to believe that 
it must be some mythological form. Both gigantic hands in an 
upraised position, with particularly distinctive five fingers on 
each of them, are to be seen in a prehistoric figure of a god 
represented in a painting from Brecke near Brastad. In a paint- 
ing from Tanum one sees the god with both giant hands upraised, 
and having a spear in his right hand. The Bpear seems to be 
indicative of power and sovereignty. It is undoubtedly a re- 
presentation of a god who gives orders in this attitude. Similar 
figures of the god * with majestic hands , are also discovered in 
Southern Russia and Caucasus regions. On a rock-painting 
from Backa near Brastad in Bohuslan, the god with big bi ids is 
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represented as holding a long rope in his hands. This feature 
is clearly indicative of the fact that the god of huge majestic 
hands — ^sjarfar — is identical with the god possessing long 

rope— i. e. with his Tf^Ts. The ^OT-^riW? conception can 

thus be definitely traced back to prehistoric indogermanic 
period. We have the conception of vedic represented picto- 
rially on the nordic rock-paintings belonging to ancient bronze- 
age. Or we must say that the -hymns are the literary 
counterparts of these prehistoric rock-paintings. 

The real and the most fundamental significance of these im- 
portant combinations lies in the fact that we find hereby the com- 
pact prehistoric locality of the indogermanic peoples comprising 
the abodes of the nordic people in the west and extending over 
the thrakian lands to the land of the vedic Aryans, on the str- 
ength of the evidence of their common religious heritage in the 
form of the god with big hands. In prehistoric times the mutu- 
ally-connected indogermanic stocks, who had not lost touch 
with each other, lived in a locality which extended from Sweden, 
over Germany, Southern Russia, and the Caucasus region, upto 
Iran and the Punjab. 

Can we find any traces of this important vedic god, in 

Avesta? A hypothesis may be hazarded in this connection. 
Just as and JTr*r;u are made demons by Zarathrushtra, so too 
is this god turned into a demon in Avesta. The vedic does 
not only stimulate but also brings to rest all beings. This 
latter feature of was probably emphasised in Avesta, and 
there arose the divinity — demonaio and yawning-inciter — Bugy- 
asta, usually feminine, but onoe in Yt. 18.2, also masculine. 
Busyast5 puts people to sleep, is ‘ dardjogava ’ i. e. longhanded, 
and ‘ zairina ’ i. e. golden. The magnificent and majestic per- 
sonality of the great vedio gods, was thus grossly disfigur- 

ed in Iran — the essential nature of that god, however, being re- 
tained in a profound manner in the personality of Ahura Mazda. 



LANKAVATARASUTRA ON NON-VEGETARIAN DIET.' 


BY 


P, 0. DIVANJI, M.A., LL.M. 


The Lankavatarasutra is a work in Sanskrit on the dootrine 
of the Mahayana school of Buddhism. Like many other Bud- 
dhist works no Ms. thereof has yet been found in India. It 
had however been published in 1923 by Dr. Nanjio of Kyoto from 
a Chinese version thereof as Vol. I of the Bibliotheca Oteniensis. 
The name of the author does not appear from it and the date of 
its composition too cannot be ascertained with accuracy. How- 
ever this much is certain that it must have been composed at a 
date prior to A. D. 443 because an Indian Buddhist Bhiksu named 
Gunabhadra, who had migrated to China from Central India 
during the regime of the Liusung dynasty, had translated it into 
Chinese in that year according to the Kaiyusn Records. 8 

2. That work appears to have been divided into nine Pari- 
vartas (Chapters) and is followed by a long Gatha in 884 
verses occupying 112 pages of that volume. According to the first 
Parivarta the work seems to have been originally designed to 
conserve in a systematized form the teaching traditionally be- 
lieved to have been imparted by a later Buddha to Ravana, King 
of the Yaksas, for his own benefit and that of the Raksasas led 
by Kumbhakarna and others, when the Lord, usually staying on 
the Malaya Mountain with a Sangha of Bhiksus, a group of 
Bodhisattvas and others, had once descended into Lanka, the capi- 
tal of Ravana and had been welcomed and requested by that 
monarch to teach the Mahayana doctrine to him. The whole of 
the remaining portion of that Parivarta is accordingly occupied 
with an exposition of the Mahayana doctrine sub-divided into 


i of vnh Session of the Indian Philosophical 

l This paper was read at the lotn season u, w -- 

Congress held at Allahabad in December 1933. 

* Introduction to the Lai\l(ai)atara»utra p. viii. 

14 l Annals, B. 0. R. L ! 
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two parts namely ( 1 ) the Jnana-Vibhftga and ( 2 ) the Yoga- 
Vibhaga, the first of which expounds a view of the phenominal 
world called the Anutpadavada and the second the species of 
Yoga likely to lead to a realisaiion of that truth. 1 In the begin- 
ning of the second Parivarta Havana describes the impression 
which that exposition had produced on his mind and begs per- 
mission to put certain questions, which are 108 in number, in 
order to clear up certain doubts which had arisen in his mind. 
The remaining portion of that Parivarta and the remaining seven 
Parivartas contain the answers of the Lord to those questions. 
These answers open out a vast vista for the investigation of 
several important points connected with the History of Indian 
Philosophy generally and particularly with the relation between 
the Anutpadavada expounded therein and the Ajativada of Gau- 
dapada and with that between the system of Yoga expounded 
therein, that expounded in the Upanisads of the middle period 
( Katha, Muni} aka and others ) and that expounded by Patanjali. 
That work however requires an intensive study of several books 
and the result thereof would have to be set forth in a paper of 
much greater length than is usually permitted for a paper to be 
read before this Congress. For tlio present therefore I content 
myself with drawing the attention of those interested in the sub- 
ject to the answer of the Lord to only one of the questions put 
by Havana, as I am of opinion that some of the arguments ad- 
vanced therein against the eating of flesh by every one caring for 
his well-being even to-day are likely to appeal to our westerniz- 
ed brethren, that those advanced therein against the view that: 
Gautama Buddha could have been in the habit of taking animal 
food after his enlightenment and could have permitted his 
followers to do so, although he had led a crusade against the 
performance of sacrifices, which involved the killing of animals, 
deserve to be pondered over by the students of the Buddhist re- 
ligion and literature and that those of the modern Buddhist monks 
and laymen, especially of the Mahayana sect, who may be indulg- 
ing in animal food, should know what an authoritative work of 
their sect has to say with regard to the desirability or otherwise 
of the taking of such food by those who care for their own 

» Op. Qit„ pp. 1-83, 
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spiritual welfare and for the good name of their religion. 1 

3. The above question is contained in a verse which may be 
translated thus : — 

Why is meat uneatable, why is it prohibited and which 
of the persons born in the families of those who eat raw 
flesh do not eat it ? 0 

When in the course of a serial order the turn of that question 
to be answered arrives '* Ravana, who from the second Pari- 
varta onwards is spoken of as a Bodhisattva, is made to repeat 
that question more explicitly in prose. The purport of what he 
states is that a doubt arises as to what is the right course 
of conduct to be preached by the JBodhisattvas when there 
appears to be a divergence of views as to the partaking of animal 
food between the teachers of Mahay ana Sasana, who advocate the 
view that the world neither exists nor does not exist and partake 
of such food and do not prohibit their followers from doing so, 
and those of the other religions, who favour the doctrine of the 
permanence of the world, which contradicts the former view, who 
themselves abstain from taking such food and prohibit their 
followers from doing so. The answer to that question occupies 
the whole of the remaining portion of that Parivarta. 

4. The Lord begins by saying that for an unlimited number 
of reasons all kinds of flesh are uneatable according to the view 
of the Buddha who was mercy incarnate. He then enumerates 
the reasons which may be summed up as follows : 

1 Since ibis paper was road my attention has been drawn to an inter- 
esting discourse on the Ahimisadharma in Chapters 114-16 of the Anuiasana 
Parva of the Mahahharata. Therein abstinence from flesh-eating is said to 
be one of the four kinds of Ahirhsa and the dictum Ahimsa paramo dharmah 
has been considered and an attempt has been made to reconcile it with the 
injunctions to offer flesh to one’s manes at the Sraddha ceremony and to the 
gods at sacrifices. The views of Svayambhu Manu, Narada and Brbaspati 
have been cited in support of total abstinence by one desirous of accumulating 
merit, that of Markandeya to support the statement that one who eats the 
flesh of animals killed by others is as sinful as one who kills them himself 
and those of several Rajarsis such as AmbarTsa, Anarapya, Raghu, Puru, 

KSrtavirya and others for recommending abstinence for stated periods and 

except when flesh is consecrated to the worship of the manes or gods, to 
those who cannot give up the habit completely. 

8 L. S. II. 45. 

* Op. Cit. VIII pp. 244-60. 
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( 1 ) All sentient beings who are born in the world bad nece- 
ssarily passed through innumerable previous births. It is there- 
fore likely that the animals whose flesh is offered for sale in the 
markets may have been one’s dear and intimate relations such 
as a father or a mother, or a brother, or a sister, or a wife, or a 
child in one previous birth or another. Therefore one who con- 
siders all sentient beings as one’s kith and kin cannot eat the 
flesh of any animal whatever, and when even some of the Rak* 
sasas had forsaken their carnivorous habit on being overpower- 
ed by a spirit of mercy after listening to this argument what 
doubt can there be as to the desirability of those wishing to 
accumulate merit abstaining from indulgence in such habit? 

( 2 ) Butchers bring into the markets for sale in order to get 
money even the flesh of such animals as donkeys, camels, horses, 
bullocks and others which should not be eaten. Therefore a 
Bodhisattva who is careful about his conduct should not eat 
the flesh of any animal. 

( 3 ) Even from the point of view of purity one should not 
do so because flesh is produced from the semen of a male and the 
blood of a female animal, because when burnt the flesh of 
animals emits the same kind of bad smell as that of human beings, 
because a flesh-eater’s mouth emits bad smell and because his 
body becomes infested with several bacilli which produce di- 
verse kinds of diseases. 

( 4 ) A flesh-eater sleeps in misery, wakes up in misery and 
sees dreams which are the result of sins and which make one’s 
hair*stand on their ends. 

( 5 ) Flesh-eating causes obstruction in the acquisition of 
learning and breeds attachment towards the transient knowledge 
which depends upon exterior forms and thereby obstructs the 
attainment of Moksa. 

(6) Beings other than the human deprive a flesh-eater of 
lustre while he is resting or moving about alone and sometimes 
torment him. 

( 7 ) It Is the characteristic of an Anarya to depend for one's 
nourishment on the flesh of other sentient beings. 

( 8 ) The Buddhist Sagana is looked down upon by the other 
people. They say to its followers : — “Where is their Sramanya, 
where is their Br&hmanya when leaving aside the several kinds 
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of food of the Bsis of old, the Sromanas and Brahmanas become 
flesh-eaters like carnivorous animals and torment the smaller 
creatures living in the air, on the earth and in water? Their 
Sramanya is annihilated, their Brahmanya no longer exists, 
they have no Dharma and no Vinaya because they roam about 
the whole earth. 

( 9 ) Since the gods avoid the eating of flesh men also should 
do so. 

( 10 ) Yogis who desire to form friendship with all creatures 
should not eat flesh because animals would fly away from one 
who eats flesh through an apprehension lest he would kill them 
just as they fly away from the carnivorous animals. 1 

5. Summarising the arguments in prose the Lord says in 
effect How can I enjoin the eating of flesh and blood, which is 
not done by the Aryas and Bsis, which is fraught with too many 
faults and is devoid of several virtues ? On the contrary, I enjoin 
the taking of food made out of rice, barley, wheat, Muga 
( pulse ), Masa ( pulse ) Masura ( pulse) and other grains, clarified 
butter, oil of sesamum, honey, molasses, sugar, fish, eggs &c„ 
which are full of good qualities and devoid of faults, are consumed 
by the Aryas and were consumed by the Rsis of yore.” Further 
after narrating certain legendary tales tending to impress upon 
the pupil the view that the eating of flesh is attended with cer- 
tain fearful consequences even in other births, the Lord predicts 
that even in his own Sasana, people calling themselves the fol- 
lowers of Buddha and holding a saffron-coloured flag but having 
their minds obsessed by false notions and overpowered by the 
organ of taste will try to justify flesh-eating by resorting to argu- 
ments based on false premises, going even to the extent of saying 
that it is a kind of food approved of and even partaken of by the 
Tathagata himself, and refutes the view by advancing the follow- 
ing reasons namely •' • 

( 1 ) There is no Sutra from which it can be inferred that it 
was one of the kinds of food approved of by the Tathagata for 

1 I have not stated the above reasons in exactly the same words and the 
same order in which they occur in the text but have made some modifications 
therein and I have also reduced their number from 13 to 10 on putting under 
one head those falling under the same category though mentioned therein 
separately. 
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the Maitriviharl Yogis, the Yogacaras, who are Smasanikas and 
the sons and daughters of good families. 

( 2 ) It is impossible that the Tathagatas, who had eradicated 
their latent desires, were omniscient, looked upon all beings as 
their sons and were full of compassion for them and the Aryasra- 
vakas, who used to abstain from even ordinary food, could them- 
selves have been taking animal food and have been permitting 
their followers to do so. “ Hence J cannot ask any Sravakas to 
eat the flesh of my sons nor would I eat it myself. ” 

6. Lastly, at the end of this interesting chapter there are 24 
verses in which all the above arguments have been again sum- 
marised so far as flesh-eating is concerned and the Buddhas, 
Boddhisattvas and Sravakas are further advised to avoid even 
the eating of onions, carrots and garlics and the drinking of spi- 
rituous liquors of diverse sorts for fear of being visited with the 
frightful consequences mentioned thprein. 

?. Reasons Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 Sc 10 ar9, I believe, likely to 
appeal to even the westernized Indians who either from birth or 
from association may have been in the habit of indulging in 
flesh-eating and to induce them to make a determined effort to 
shake it off as early as possible. 

8. The arguments that there is no Buddhist Sutra from which 
an inference could be drawn that the Buddha must have been 
taking animal food and permitting his followers to do so and 
that it is impossible that he who had controlled all the senses 
and had out of compassion for the dumb creatures preached 
against killing them even for the purpose of propitiating the gods 
demand a re-consideration of the belief to the contrary and an 
investigation as to the reliability of the evidence on which it 
may have been based. 

9. Lastly, I hope those who though professing. the Buddhist 
religion, may be indulging in the said habit, will, on coming to 
know of the above view of the author of one of the most autho- 
ritative works of the Mahayana school, re-consider their position 
and try to come up to the high ideal of a true monk and a true 
Sravaka of the Buddhist Sasana, above set forth. 



MISCELLANEA 

A NOTE ON QUOTATIONS 
BY 

Prof. H. R. KAPADIA, M.A. 

Each and every animate object leads a life of one kind or 
other; but, therein the life of a human being deserves to be 
specially mentioned owing to its being associated with multi- 
farious activities. Reproduction is one of them, and it plays an 
important role in the life of man. It is of two kinds : ( i ) physical 
and ( ii ) verbal. It is the latter— verbal reproduction that I here 
intend to deal with. 

This reproduction is of two types according as it pertains to 
what is orally expressed in words or to what is taken down on 
a piece of paper or the like. Furthermore, this reproduction 
may be a representation of one’s own original thoughts ox 
words or it may he after all a representation of what has been 
expressed in words by another individual. When this latter 
variety gets incorporated in one s speech or writing, it is styled 
as ‘ quotation ’ or ‘ citation . 

Origin - — 

To begin with, I may say a few words about the origin of 
quotations. It seems that the idea of getting one's speech or 
writing recognized as authoritative, may have given rise to 
quotations. For instance, every religion somehow maintains that 
it is nothing else but revelation that is to say knowledge disclos- 
ed to man by an omniscient divine being or by his supernatural 
agent. Consequently even those schools of thought which admit 
a founder for their school say that their founder is simply 
reproducing the truth propounded by other omniscient beings of 
the past, and it will tally with what will be expounded by 
persons who will attain omniscience hereafter. From this it 
may be inferred that quotations have been assignon a place in 
the secular literature after they had become an integral part of 

the sacred t IharmaiMraa or the religious literature, 

* 
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Classifications— 

The stand-points of examining an object differ from man to 
man, and these subsequently lead to various classifications. 
Same is the case with quotations, hor instance, from the stand- 
point of a linguist, they may be divided into as many classes as 
there are languages. Similarly, one who wants to ascertain 
whether a quotation is metrical ( versified ) or non-metrical 
(in prose) will divide quotations accordingly. Whether quota- 
tions belong to a homogeneous school of thought or to a hetero- 
geneous one is also a stand-point from which they may be 
examined and classified. There are various other stand-points 
which may lead us to group quotations as traced and untraced, 
genuino or interpolated and the like, but I need not dilate upon 
this point any more. 

Records — 

Now a word about the way in which quotations are recorded 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit works of olden days. One who has had 
an opportunity of studying their manuscripts, knows it full well 
that there are no signs for various punctuations except for a full 
point viz. dawja , much less for quotation-marks'. But oven then, 
it is possible in several cases to detect a quotation in virtue of 
the word or words with which it is introduced or gets terminat- 
ed. I may give a tentative list of these introductory and termi- 
nating words from some of the standard works of the Jainas. 
For instance, from the edition of Vacakuvarya Umasvati's 
Tattvarthadhigamasutra along with his own bhasya and Siddha- 
sena Gani’s voluminous commentary, we get the following 
information : — 

Introductory word or words — 

errs ( 1, 71 2 ), an* ^ ( II, 71, 187, 188 ), she ^ ( II, 185 ), zw, =5nar 
( II, 171 ), ( I, 48 ), rmi =*rnTn: ( I, 246 ), mi ( If, 170 ), 

1 “ Inverted commas and apostrophes single or double, used to mark 
beginning and end of quoted passage” — The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
( New edition revised by H. W. Fowler, p. 953). 

In German works instead of “ ” we find „ . 

In some of the Gujarati works inverted commas ( “ ) are placed in front of 
every line of the quotation concerned. 

8 Herein the Roman numeral indicates the part and the Arabic one, the 
page-number of my edition published in two parts in D. L. J. P. F. Series as 
Nos, 6? and 76 in 182ft and 1930 respectively. 
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fT«rr ( II, 154 ), m«rr ( 1 , 247 ), qa 3rrs ( I, 53, 89, 428 ), qa 
( I, 47 ), q-msurr?^ ( I, 42, 74 ), qqr ( II, 71 ), qqr-smffrrcc ( I, 
71 ), qqT-SSS ( I, 328, 354, 394 ) and qqr^q ( II, 156, 186, 226, 227 ). 

Terminating word or words — 

fm ( I, 71 ; II, 169 ) and q^res; ( II, 155 ). 

To the abovi mentionod list of introductory words may be 
added the followin'? which occur in Syndvadamanjari : — 

3Tpq§Tfr ( *p. 63 ), fcqr =q ( pp. 36, 303 ), fmr =qfg.- ( pp. 24, 
236 ), rw =q wfqan? q^sr; ( p. 216 ), ( pp. 160, 161 ), wot ( p. 

42 ), q^-Tf : ( p. 79 ) and q^t* ( p. 279 ). 9 

At times there is nothing specific to indicate that a particular 
line, passage or verse is a quotation. It is only the learned 
readers who can so detect it owing to their vast experience and 
erudition. Sometimes, the commentary, if it exists helps us in 
this direction. I may illustrate these remarks by citing a few 
examples. 

The 30th verse of the 11th stabaka of Sastruvartasamiccaya, a 
work of Haribhadra Suri well-known as YakinlmahattarSsunu is 
a reproduction ad verbatim of the 8th verso ( p. 319 ) of the kiirikd , 
a part and parcel of the bhasi/a on TativUrlhadhigamnsutra ( X, 7 ). 
Similar is the case with the Karikas 912-914 occurring in Tattva- 
s amgraha. s For, really speaking, their author is Bhamaha and 
not Santaraksita, a fact one can infer from its commentary 4 
( p. 291 ) by Kamalaslla. 

Before proceeding further, it will not be amiss to raise a 
question as to why in olden days, some of the authors incorporat- 
ed in their writings lines or couplets belonging to other authors, 

i This page refers to the odition published in liSyacandra Jftina Sistra- 
mala ( 1935 ). 

8 In Jayasena's commentary ( p. 304 ) on Pavayanasara ( III, 12 ) we 
have “ ”. 

g As a parallel example may be mentioned that in Tattvasaihgraha, 
there are certain Karikas of Kuniarila incorporated in the text without 
Suggesting that they are so. Syadvadamailjari, too, supplies us with another 
illustration of this type; for, tberoin we find reproductions ad verbal in 
from Nijaijapramsavrtti, Pramanamnntimsu, Pyadnudaratnakara and Halna,- 
karavatariku, though thero is^no mention that they are so, 'J’bis js what is 
Said in it® Kayacaudra (ainu Sasirautala edition, p. IS. 

4 Tills is one of the * ! avi in which a s%nm«onl a rv become! "setiil 

Jft ( AnuaU, B. 0. K. b J 
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without the slightest mention about their names or works, and 
thus making a layman wrongly believe that even these lines 
and couplets came from the pen of one and the same author. 

I shall try to answer this question so far as the Inina 
authors— especially the saintly characters are concerned. It 
appears that they had no desire to write an altogether indepen- 
dent work — an original work in all respects, but their chief 
aim was to supply their pupils witli an adequate treatise on the 
subject they wanted to study. Consequently these saintly chnra 
cters went on assimilating in their works lines etc. from works 
of their predecessors, and allowed their works to be styled as 
compendiums as if they had contributed no quota of their own. 
In view of this selfless attempt made by them, it will be un- 
desirable to attribute any mean motive to them. 

There is another question likely to arise as to why quotations 
introduced by SAP =£f and the like and terminated by ?PT or ffa 
3^TIc^are at times, given, in such a manner that there is neither 
mention of the name of their author uor that of the work they 
belong to. This may be answered as under i — 

( I) Knowledge being a universal property, it may not have 
been thought necessary to mention the author or his work. 

( II ) It may not have been customary to do so in those days. 

( III ) Names of the required authors and works wero too 
well-known to be specifically mentioned. 

( IV ) There was ignorance about the original source of the 
quotation or quotations concerned. 

Value of quotations — 

Quotations are useful in various ways, some of them being 
as under : — 

(I) As already noted they make works authoritative and not 
svakapolakalpita . 1 

( II ) They help us iu fixing terminus ad quern of certain 
authors. But, in doing so we must guard against quotations 
that may have later on crept into the original work, through 
an error of a scribe who may have incorporated quotations 
written as marginal notes in the body of the Ms. 

1 This is corroborated by the expression ff and the like 

used by the Jaina authors. Bee my Descriptive Catalogue of Jaitia itfss, 

( Vol. XVII, pt. II, p. 180, fa. 1 ), 
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(III) Quotations go a great way in the restoration and 
preparation of critical editions. To give a concrete example, 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Pli.D., the indefatigable ‘General 
Editor ’ of the Mahahhfirala and a great scholar of world-wide 
reputation had once suggested to me that I should supply him 
from the Jaina literature of olden days, quotations given from 
the Mahabharafa, as they were likely to help him in his work. 1 

When a purva pakm is given, at times it may be the actual 
reproduction from the work being refuted and at times it may be 
its substance. In the former case, it is desirable that the editor of 
such a work should indicate the purva pakm by using inverted 
commas. Sometimes he may fail to ascertain whether it is an 
actual reproduction or not. In that case, it will be a pleasant 
feature if he notes his difficulty in the introduction so that it 
may attract the due attention of other veteran scholars, and this 
problem may be finally solved. Even, for quotations which an 
editor fails to trace, a similar method should be employed. So 
far as standard works of inmense value are concerned, I may go 
even a step further and make an humble suggestion of publi- 
shing a list of untraced quotations in a reputed journal. 

As this is after all a note and not an exhaustive article on 
quotations, I may conclude it with the following question- 
naire : — 

( 1 ) Which is the first work from which lines etc. are 
quoted ? 2 

( 2 ) Which is the first work where a quotation occurs for 
the first time ? s 

( 3 ) Who is the first author to have given a quotation ? 4 

( 4 ) What are the different methods adopted for different 
languages in different countries for introducing quotations ? 

1 I am glad to say that I have alroady contributed on 28-10-35 my 
humble quota in this direction. 

8 I think, the Rg-Veda may be mentioned in this connection so far as 
the Jaina literature is concerned. 

3_i Tentatively I may refer to works such as Yaska’s Nirukta, PSijini’s 
Astadhyayi and UmSsvati’s Tattvarthadhigamamtra of which terminus a 
quo is not finally settled. 



NICULA AND KA LILAS A 


BY 


I’rof. P. 11. MANKAU 


The controversy started by Mallinatha’s remarks on Meglm- 
duta 14, has not yet been finally solved. The question involved 
is whether we should take a natural sense out of that stanza or 
see therein a historical reference to Pinnaga and Nicula— the 
so-called two contemporaries of Kalidasa. So far, most of the 
writers on this point have favoured the latter view, finding a 
reference to these two poets in the verse. Recently 1 have come 
across a reference which, 1 think, should finally decide this 
problem. Mr. Kilabhai Ghanashyam who translated Meghadnta 
into Gujarati and published the same in 1913, has thus com- 
mented on the verse in question. 

“ Vallabhadeva, the oldest known commentator on Megha- 
dfita, who flourished in the 9th century in Kashmere, says 
nothing about this Dihnagacarya, the promulgator of Buddhism. 
Mallinatlia, therefore, seems to have given the second interpreta- 
tion from some story current in his days. Kalidasa who was 
the contemporary of Nicula and Pinnaga was not the author 
of this poem, but was another Kalidasa who flourished in the 
days of Bhoja. This is proved by the following. A Kalidasa 
who flourished in the days of Bhoja has written a work called 
and his friend Nicula hsa written thereon a com- 
mentary called er^r. In that commentary he describes himself 
as a friend of Kalidasa and as patronised by Bhoja. A Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Mss. of Madras Government, 1906, p. 1175 gives the 
following beginning and end of the work. 
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^'T^RHfnwrsr tRsrR^hri m gmN I ” 

This quotation definitely shows that a Nicula lived in the 
days of Bhoja and that he was a friend of Kalidasa, who also 
lived at the court of Bhoja. Nowit is clear that this Kalidasa 
is not the author of Megluidiitu as we find references to 
Moghaduta in works definitely earlier than Bhoja. In fact this 
whole question has arisen from the interpretation of the above 
verse as given by Mallinatha who has followed Daksiriavarta- 
natha. The position then is this. Amongst a host of commen- 
taries on Moghaduta there are four by Sthiradeva, Vallabhadeva, 
Daksiuavnrtanatha and Mallinatha. Out of these four Sthira- 
deva and Vallabhadeva belong to the 10th century, Daksinavarta- 
natha belongs to the 13th and Mallinatha to the 14th. Bhoja 
belongs to the 11th century. Thus we find that the two com- 
mentators who flourished after Bhoja give the interpretation 
that Nicula was a friend of Kalidasa, while the two commen- 
tators who flourished before Bhoja do not mention any such 
thing. The conclusion is obvious. Daksipavartanatha or a com- 
mentator earlier than him but later than Bhoja has confounded 
Kalidasa of with Kalidasa of Moghaduta, and with 

his fertile brain has dragged Dinnaga also into the story. 

We are, therefore, now in a position to affirm that Meghaduta 
14 has only one sense and that one is natural : it has no histori- 
cal reference to either Nicula or Dinnaga. 


1 Nicula seems to be an epithet, the poet’s name being 
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STRUCTURE OK ASTADHYAYI by I. S. I'nwaty M.A., 
LL.B,, (The Shridhar flamaknshna Bhandarkar u Prizeman in 
Vyakarana, 1934, of the University of Bombay.) Pp. 130. Price 
Rs. 2. 

In the present essay the author has relied throughout mainly 
on the Kasika. and the Ni/fift i. In the Introduction ho controverts 
the current view about the date of KaiikU viz. 7th century A. p. 
and postulates his own view that it “ cannot have been written 
later than the second century of the Christian era, ’’ He 
further states that “ Devanandin, alias .Tinendrnbuddhi alias 
Pujyapada was the author of the Jainendruvijukarnya and the 
Nyasu. ” He accepts the date “ about 450 A. I). ” for Puiyapada 
given by M. M. R. Narasimhacarya as “ the correct one ’’ and 
then concludes : “ If the author of the Nyasa lived about 450 
A. D. the Kaiiku , which was an older work at the time of the 
author of the Nyasa, must go back somewhere about the 
beginning of the Christian era ” Mr. Pawate’s criticism of the 
current date of the Kasika ( as based on Using’s reference to 
Jayaditya and his VTltisutra ) fails to convince us in the absence 
of any stronger' contemporary or earlier evidence in support of 
his limit for this date viz. the 2nd century A. D. 

Controverting the charge against Panini that his grammar 
checked the natural growth of the Sanskrit language Mr. Pawafce 
rightly observes : — “ The Paninian system allowed full growth 
to the language while it was living and checked its deteri- 
oration when Sanskrit was slowly thrown into the back- 
ground by Pali and other vernaculars at the rise of Buddhism. *’ 
The essay then deals with the three independent components of 
the system of Panini viz. the Dhatuputha, the Ganapatha, and the 
Sutrapatha in detail ( pp. 5ff ). Some of his conclusions may be 
stated here : ( 1 ) The Dhatuputha does not seem to be the work 
of the author of the Astddhyayi but that it may be the work of a 
predecessor of Panini (p. 31 ). ( 2 ) The Dhatuputha has been pre- 
served in its entire purity unlike the Ganapatha. The Dhatus 
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being primal elemonts of the language were not liable to change. 
The Ganapatha, on the contrary containing names of persons, 
families, tribes, countries, towns and villages was liable to fluct- 
uations of fortune ( p. 92 ). ( ■>’ ) The problems of the Patitniya 
can be rationally explained if we adopt the following hypothesis : 
A book of Sutras was handed down to Panini from previous 
(War pas. This book conformed to the J’anbhiisds now found in 
the Adddhydyi with the DhUtupatha and the Ganapatha as com- 
panion volumes to this book of Sutras. Panini found this book 
incomplete as a manual of Sanskrit Grammar aiul so he pro- 
ceeded to enlarge it ( p. 114 ). ( 4 ) The reason why Panini has 
been able to eclipse all other names in the field of grammar con- 
sists in the fact that Panini was the first grammarian to give us 
a comprehensive book on grammar ( p. 123 ). 

In an essay like the one under notice the treatment of the 
subject is hound to ho sketchy but we congratulate the author 
on having developed an early love for studies in grammar at a 
time when in our Universities Grammar is not receiving that 
attention which it deserves as a corrective to the slipshod ways 
of thinking and writing in our schools and colleges. 

P. K. Gode 


SANSKRIT POETESSES ( contribution of Women to Sanskrit 
Literature, Vol, II) — Select Verses with a Supplement on 
Prakrit Poetesses, edited with Critical Notes etc. by Dr. J. B. 
Chaudhuri, Ph.D. ( London ) and with English Introduction and 
Translation by Dr. Roma Chaudhuri, M. A., D. Phil. ( London ), 
3 Federation Street, Calcutta, 1939. Pp. XCIII+ 196 ; Price : — 
Rs. 5 or 7s./6d. 

Barring a few exceptions, Indian literature and thought, 
which has come down to us is predominantly ‘ manly ' in the 
ssnse that it contains the estimates of woman by man or exclu- 
des the “ better half ’ if it does not underrate its importance in 
national life altogether. This is a sorry scheme of things entire, 
whatever excuses may be pleaded by protagonists of Indian 
literature and culture. This reminds us of Macaulay’s estimate 
of the Scotch and the Irish wherein he observes that the Irish 
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are ill-governed because they bear to be ill-governed while 
the Scotch cannot bear to be ill-governed and hence they are 
well governed. It is only of recent years that Indian woman- 
hood is showing signs of a determination not to be ill-governed 
by their worse lmlves-a factor in our national life which augurs 
well for its future strength and stability. It is, therefore, 
natural that during this period of our national revival 
an effort should be made by sympathetic souls to search for and 
record the contribution of women to literature in the past and 
at the same time evaluate critically their proper worth without 
priestly prejudice or manly egotism. The volume under notice is 
one such effort in the right direction. In the present volume 
the author and his learned partner in life and literature have 
tried to bring to light for the first time the poetic genius of the 
Sanskrit poetesses, ancient and mediaeval from unpublished 
sources. The volume has been divided into three parts. Part 1 
contains an introduction in English giving information about 
the personal histories, dates, works and trends of thought of the 
poetesses. Part m records select verses of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit poetesses with annotations and references. Part LIT 
contains English translation of the verses followed by no less 
than ten Appendices. Appendix IX contains full Bibliography 
( pp. 148-183 ) while Appendix X contains an exhaustive General 
Index. 

In the suggestivo Foreword Dr. L. D. Barnett the veteran 
Orientalist rightly observes that the figure of Sarasvati created 
by the Hindu mind has its parallel in the spirit o I poetry em- 
bodied in woman’s form viz. the Muses of Hellenic myth. This 
embodiment is justified by history and Greece produced its 
Sappho while India records many gifted poetesses as vouched 
by the present anthology of their verses. In the Dravidian 
literature also we have the personalities of Avvaiyar (Tamil) 
Andal of Vaisnava religion and Molla ( Tolugu ). Indian liter- 
ature thus owes a great debt to women, as observed by Dr. 
Barnett. Sanskrit Poetesses known only by name are 9 ( pp. 
LV-LVIII ). The Kavyas of Sanskrit poetesses recorded in 
this volume are 6 while the number of Sanskrit poetesses of 
modern times comes to 1? ( pp. LIX-LXX ). Thvhj three 
Sanskrit poetesses of antiquity have their verses edited in this 
volume, The anthology of nine Prakrit poetesses is given in 
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the supplement (pp. 61—70 ). On p. Ill of the Introduction we 
are told that “ the Subhasita-haravali composed not later than 
the 17th century A, D. contains a stanza from the pen of an un- 
known poetess. ” Apparently Mrs. Chaudhuri has not read my 
paper on Hari Kavi, the court poet of the Maratha king Sambhsji, 
son of Shivfiji the great published in the Annals of the Bhandar- 
kar Institute in 1935 ( Vol. XVI pp. 2S2-291 ). Hari Kavi is the 
author of this anthology and he wrote his £ambhurajacarita or a 
poetical life of his royal patron in A. D, 1685. On p. IX of the 
Introduction the lower limit of the date of Gauri poetess is 
mentioned as 17th century A. D. This appears to be correot but 
we can also fix the higher limit for Gaurl’s date which 
should be A. D. 1400 or so as we find references in her verses 
( Nos. 19 and 20 on p. 9 ) to gclika ( canon-ball ) and vahni-curna 
( gun-powder) ( Vile my paper on Guns and Gunpowder in India 
from A. D. 1400 onwards published in the Sir Denison Ross 
Commemoration Volume 1 

We congratulate Dr. Chaudhuri and his eminent partner in 
life Dr. Mrs. Chaudhuri on the production of this scholarly 
volume edited in a scientific manner which should attract not 
only lay readers but also Sanskritists to the enchanting field of 
their study. 

P. K. Goda 
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BULLETIN of THE DECCAN COLLEGE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, Poonn, vol. 1, nos. 1-4, 1039-40. 

There could not possibly be any two opinions with regard to 
the wise decision taken by the Congress Government in starting 
the Research Institute at the Deccan College and thus reviving 
the great Educational Institution of Poona. We have before 
us the first volume, part no. 1 and parts nos. 2-4 bound 
together, of the Bulletin of that Research Institute, and 
looking to the respectable volume of over 440 pages packed 
with informative articles from the hands of specialist Professors 
or Readers as well as their young collaborators — the stipendiary 
Research Students — we have no hesitation in declaring that this 
volume augurs well to the Institute. 

There are interesting articles on different branches of Indo- 
logy — Vedic studies, Archaeology, Linguistics — as well as on 
Islamic Studies and Sociology. Lengthy and authoritative arti- 
cles incorporating the data accumulated by the patient research 
work of several years have appeared in this volume and they 
reflect credit on their authors. 

Prof. V. M. Apte ( who seems to have specialised in the 
studies of the Grhya Sutras ) in his article on * Rgveda Mantras 
in their Ritual Setting in the Grhya Sutras ’ takes a detailed 
review of the Rg vedic hymns quoted in the Grhya Sutras and 
comes to the conclusion, as against Dr. Winternitz and Mr. 
Edwin, W. Fay, that there is a regular and methodical appli- 
cation of these Mantras in the ritual ceremonies mentioned in 
the Grhya Sutras where these hymns are quoted. 

Prof. Sankalia's article on the ‘ XVIIIth Century Gold-gilt 
Copper-Board Inscriptions and sculptures from Nepal ’ gives 
the readings of the inscriptions and describes the sculptures on 
copper-boards of a manuscript from Nepal. His articles on the 
Ambernath Temple, Jain Yaksa and Yaksinis reveal his deep 
v-tudy of Indian architecture and iconography. His ‘ Megalithic 
monument near Poona ’ ( which by the bye formed the subject 
of an Extension Lecture delivered a few weeks ago at the Bhand- 
arkar Oriental Research Institute ) reveal the nature of the 
field-work carried on by him and bis students. 
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Mr. 0. 11. Shaikh’s article on * Somo personalities from Bagh- 
dad ’ will be found interesting by students of Islamic Studies. 

Articles and Notes on Dravidian Philology by Mr. C. R. 
Shankaran and those on Indo-Aryan by Prof. S. M. Katre des- 
erve careful perusal from those who are interested in the field of 
Linguistics-a branch of studies which has not received adequate 
attention from scholars on this side of India, About 90 pages of 
this volume are covered by Prof. Katre’s article on ‘ The roots 
of the Pali Dhatupathas ’ where the writer has given a consoli- 
dated list of about 1800 Pali Dhatus (together with their inter 
pretations ) found in Dhatup&tha, Dhatumanjusa and Saddanlti. 
We, however, do not find any reference by Dr. Katre, to previous 
attempts at such lists. The alphabetical list of all the roots in 
the Saddanlti has already been prefixed to [the Sinhalese edition 
of the Mahasaddanlti printed as early as 1909. There is another 
attempt, still older, in another Sinhalese work called Dhatvattha- 
dlpanl, which gives an alphabetical list of about as many as 
1660 roots in Pali together with their interpretation in Pali as 
well as in English. This work was compiled by Hinguluwala 
Jinaratna Sthavira of Jayavardhana Kotte Vihara and printed 
in 1895 by M, J, Rodrigo at the Lakrivikirana Press, Colombo. 

Dr. Iravati Karve gives a collection of some folk-songs 
in Maharastra and in another lengthy article gives the 
full data on * Kinship terminology and Kinship usages of the 
Maratlia Country. * She has collected words used in different 
parts of Maharastra for indicating kinship with different degreee 
of remoteness and occasionally one comes to know very interest- 
ing usages such as KAKA for father’s sister (p. 347), or for 
mother’s sister’s husband. Is the usage of the word ‘Tlrthasvarupa 
for father given by the writer on p. 338 justified by any authority 
or is it a mere slip for ‘Tlrtharupa* which as we know is an hono- 
rific term for father ? We are however, disappointed in not 
finding any explanation about the origin of the usage of certain 
words or in not finding any conclusions or inferences about 
certain sociological facts or customs from the long list of words 
and their discussion over sixty pages. Does she intend to give 
the same in a continuation of her article in the next issue ? 
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The articles on ‘ The Geographical Factor in the History of 
Maharastra ’ ‘ Native Supporters of the British Dominion in 
India ’ by Prof. T. S. Shejwalkar are worth reading. The latter 
artiole reveals how some of the Princely merchants of the Jain 
community were completely unmindful and oblivious of obli- 
gations as patriotic citizens, when they went to the length of 
directly helping the foreigners by advancing to them large sums 
of money. 

We most heartily welcome the advent of this Bulletin and 
recommend the same to our readers and research-workers in 

lenticular. 

P. V. Bapat 



ANNALS OF THE SRI. VENKATESWAKA ORIENTAL 
INSTITUTE, TIRUPATI, Vol. I, Fart I ( March 1940 ). 

Editor = Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 

The Sri Yenkateswara Oriental Institute at Tirupati played 
recently ( March 1940) the generous and kind host to the Tenth 
Session of the All India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati 
where the delegates were provided with ' literary fare ’ as well, 
in the shape of their Annals, of which the first issue is before 
us for review. It is a promising performance worthy of the 
high aims set before themselves by the organizers of the 
Institute. 

In his contribution entitled ‘ Purva-MItnamsa, ’ M. M. Gan- 
ganath Jha makes a powerful plea for the restoration to its ori- 
ginal and proper status, of the Purva Mlmainsa Sastra, the true 
function of which is to find out the actual teaching of the scri- 
ptural texts-whioh are the sole means of knowing our Duty-by 
evolving a few principles of interpretation and which is wrongly 
supposed to deal with 1 Karma-kanda or more specially with 
sacrificial performance. ■ 

In his article : ‘ The Ramlnujlya text of the Bhagavad-Glta,’ 
Dr. Belvalkar points out that the view generally held that ‘ the 
Gita is textually a clearly defined unit and its numerous manu- 
scripts show practically no real variants ’ is belied by an actual 
examination of a number of Kashmir, Nepal, Bengali, Grantli, 
Devanagarl and other Mss. In confirmation of thin, is added a 
comparison of the Glta-patha of Samkaracarya with that followed 
by RamSnujacarya. 

In the ‘ Gleanings from the Matsya-Purana on war and 
peace, ’ K. A. Nilakanta Sastri draws attention to ‘ some strik- 
ing analogies in thought and policy between the Puranic Tales 
and the history of our own times ’ by giving relevant extracts 
and commenting on them in a searching and suggestive manner. 

In the 5th article, Mr. P. K. Gode describes a new Ms. of the 
Dharamasastra work Visvadaria and its commentary called the 
the Vivarana by Kavikantasarasvatl and decides with the sch- 
olarly precision that characterizes all his chronological notes, 
the date of the author ( between 1200 and 1230 A. D. ), on the 
strength of new evidence discovered by him. 

Dr. V. Raghavan in his article on * The B1 allata Sataka ’ 
which in his opinion is the earliest collection of Anyapadesa 
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verses, shows that the poet had ‘that deep and poignant experience 
from which alone can come an ‘ Anyapadesa with life and point.’ 
A textual criticism of the work and a discussion of the usual 
problems regarding an uuthor-his name, other works etc. — 
conclude the article. 

In a lengthy ( 31 pages ) and very thought-provoking article 
entitled ‘ A study of dreams in the philosophy of Sri Ramanuja,' 
Dr. K. C. Varadchari discusses the several views regarding the 
special characteristics of dream-life, reviewing in this connec- 
tion ancient Sanskrit literature from the Rgveda to the Upa- 
nisads. He then presents ‘ Indian Dream psychology according 
to Sri Ramanuja ' and concludes on the interesting note ( p. 87 ) : 
‘ The more the dreamer becomes moral, receptive and capable of 
self-control, the more true would his dreams become, that is, 
they more and more conform to the prophetic type of communion 
with Divine. ’ 

M. Ramakrisiina Kavi next gives a detailed and accurate 
description of a ‘ Copper-Plate inscription of Tallapaka Tiruven- 
galanatha issued from Tirucanur ’ reproducing the contents of 
the original. An exhaustive commentary thereon discussing 
among others such interesting questions as the literary output 
and date Annama and his descendants adds to the value of the 
description. 

The concluding article of Part I : “ Grantha-grandhulu ” by 
Veturi Prabhakar Sastri, is an interesting one, wherein the 
author discusses the use of various Telugu words for ‘ book ’ and 
‘ writing materials ’ with their etymological connections. 

Part II consists of an extenstive memorandum ( 60 pages ) 
written by the Editor, Rao Bahadur Rangaswami Aiyangar ex- 
plaining the whole scheme for an Oriental Institute at Tirupati. 
The Sri Venkateshwara Oriental Institute at Tirupati whicli was 
sanctioned by the Tirumalai-Tirupati Devasthanam Committee 
in April 1938 is the result of the discussion of this memorandum. 

Part III is made up by an extract ( going up to the lbth 
Slokas of the 2nd Adhyaya ), from the Atri-Sarhhita of the Vni- 
khanasa Agama, explaining the ritual of worship according to 
this special school-a ritual, by the bye, followed at the temples 
at Tirupati. This is very appropriate as the ritual literature 
of this Agama is now unknown except to a few priests whose 
hereditary occupation is to practise it. 


V. M. Apte 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 

( i ) The Mahabharata 

The MahSbharata, containing Introduction^Appendices etc. edited by Df. 
V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., Pli.D.,— Vol. I, Adiparvan, Price Rs. 34. edited 
by Dr. V. S. Suktlmnkar, M. A. . Pli.D.— Vol. V Virataparvan, edited by 
Dr. Raghu Vira, M.A., Ph.D , Price Rs. 11. 

Virataparvan, edited by N. B. [Jtgikar, M.A., E’rice ,? s. 14. 

Prospectus of a New & Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, Price As. 8. 

( tt ) Government Oriental Series 

Sarvadarsanasaiiigraha of Sayana, with an Original Sanskrit Com- 
mentary, Introduction & Appendices by MM, Vasudevashastri 
Abhyankar. ( Class A. No. 1. ) Price Rs. 10. 

Siddhantabindu, with a new Sanskrit Commentary by MM. Vasudeva- 
shastri Abhyankar. ( Class A, No. 2 ) Price Rs 2-8. 

M imarhsa-N \ ay aprakasa ( Anadevi ) with a new Sanskrit Commentary, 
edited by MM Vasudevashastri Abhyankar, ( Class A, No. 3) Price 
Rs. 3-8. _ , 

R. G. Bhandarkar’ s Collected Works — Vol. T containing Peep into the 
Early History of India, Contributions to Oriental Congresses, Reviews 
and Addresses and Essays in Literary Chronology, Price Rs. 6. 

— Vol. II. Reports on Search for Sanskrit Mss. during 1882-91. Religious 
and Social Writings, etc. Price Rs. 5-8. — Vol. III. History of the 
Deccan, and Inscriptions, Price Rs. 4-8. — Vol. IV, comprising Vaisna- 
vism, Saivism, etc. and Wilson Philological Lectures, Price Rs. 6. 

( Class B. Nos. 1-4. ) 

History of Dharmasastra Literature, by Prof. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., 
( Class B. No. 6. ) Price Rs. 15. 

K. B. Pathak Commemoration Volume, edited by Rao Bahadur Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, M.A ., Pli.D. ( Class B, No. 7. ) Price Rs. 10. 

Word-Index to Vyakarana-Mahabhasya, by MM. Shridharshastri 
Pathak and Siddheshwarshastri Chitrao. ( Class C, No. 1. ) Price Rs, 15. 

Word-Index to PSriini-Sntra-Patha and Parisistas, by MM. Shridhar- 
shastri Pathak and Siddheshwarshastri Chitrao ( Class C, No. 2. ) 
Price Rs. 12. 

Word-Index to Taittirlya SamhTta, Part I, by Pandit Farashuramskastn 
( Class C, No. 3 ) Price Rs. 2, 

The Vedanta, by Dr V. S. Gliato, M.A., D.Lilt, Price Rs. 2. 

Budhabhusatja, by Prof. H. D. Velankar, M.A. Price Rs. 1-8. 

Miscellanea 

Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems by R. G. Bhandarkar, 

( Indian Edition.) Price Rs. 3-8 

(Hi) Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series 


( New Volumes, Reprints and Revisions.) 

Vasistbadbarmasastra, edited by Dr. H. A. Filhre*, Second edition, 
( No. 23. ) Price Re. One. ... 

Gaudavaho, edited by S. P. Pandit, 2nd Edition , by N. B. Utgikar, M.A.. 

( No. 34 ) Price Rs 5-8. . r . 

Peterson’s Selections from Rgveda, 0th edition by Prin. R. D. Kanuarkar, 
M.A. ( No. 36. ) Price Rs.' 3. 

N aiskarmyasiddhi, edited by Col. G. A. Jacob. 2nd Edition , by Pro . 

M. Hiriyanna, M A. (No. 38. ) Prce Rs. 3. , „ , 

Apastambadharmasutra edited by Dr. G. Buhler, 3rd Edition, by i ror. 

M. G. Shastri. M.A. ( Nos. 44 & 50 ) Price Rs 3 . 

Jhalkikar’s NvAyakosa, revised and enlarged by MM. Vasudevashastri 
Abhyankar. 3rd Edition, ( No. 49. ) Price Rs. la- 
Tarkasariigraha, edited by Y. V. Athalye f No. 5a. ) Price Rs. 2-8. 
Kumarapalacarita, Second Edition, revisod by Dr. P. L. Vaulya, M.A., 
D.Litt., ( No. 60 ) Price Rs. 6. 

Pf'xkriySkaum’HlT, parts I and [I, edited by Rao Bahadur K. P. lriveui, 
(Nos. 78 & 82) Price Its. 10 each. _ , XT . 

Kavyalaiftkarasarasarhgraha, edited by N. u . Banuatti, ti.A. { INo. <?. ) 
Price Rs. 3, 

Vy avahSramaynkha, edited by Prof. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M. ( ’O, 80. ) 
Price Rs. 10. 



Aijublilisjwi, Vol. IT, edited by MM. Hhridharsluistn Piithak ( No. 81 . ) 

p r ic e 3 

SyHdvndamanjari, edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva, M.A., LL.B. (No, 83.) 
PrioeRs.il. 

TarkabhSsS edited by Dr. D, R. Bhaudarkar, M.A., I li.D. and Pandit 
Kedarnath ( No. 81 ), Price Rs. 2-4. 

( iv ) Miscellaneous Publications 

Mammata's K3vvai>rakasa with Jhalkikar'a Commentary, 5th Edition , 
by Prill. R. T). Karranrkar, M A., TTllSsas I-X, Price 11s. 8; Ullasas I 
and IT, Price Arinas 10 ; Ullasas I, II, III & X, Price Ra. 3. 

Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference, Vol. I Rs. 5. Vol. IT Rs. 8. 
Summaries of Papers read at the First Oriental Conference, Price Rs. 2. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Mss. in the Government Mss. Library at the 
Institute -Vol. I, part T SaiiihitSs and Brahmanas, Price Rs. 4. — 
— Vol. XII ( AlamkSra. Saiiigita and Niitya ) Compiled by P. K. Code, 
M.A., Price Rs. 5. — Vol XVII parts 'l & fl (Jaina Literature and 
Philosophy ) compiled by Prof. f-J. R. Kapadia, M.A., Price Rs. 4 each. 
— Vol XIV ( Natakas ) compiled by P K. (lode, M.A. Price Ra. 4. 

History of the Search for Sanskrit, Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency 
from 1868 to 1900, Price As. 8. 

A List of New Mss. added to the Library 1895-1924. Price Re. 1-8. 
Annals of the B. 0. R. Institute. Price Rs. 10 per Volume. Vols. 

I-VII two parts each; Vols, V1II-X1X parts four each; Vol, XX parts i ii 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume on sale at the Oriental Book 
Supplying Agency, Poona. 


( New Publications on Sale ) 

(1) Mababharata Vol, VI part (i )Udyogaparvan, edited bv Dr. 

S. K. De, M.A., D.Litr., Price Rs. i 0-4. 

(2) Kavyadarsa of Dandin, with an original Sanskrit Com- 

mentary by Vidvabhusana Rangacharva Raddi Shastri, ( Class 
A, No. 4 ) Price Rs. 4-8. 

(3) Ta’rikh-i-Sind best known as Ta’rikh-i-Masum 1 , by 

Sayyid Mahammad Ma'sum! Bakkari, edited with Introduc- 
tion, Historical Notes, & Indices by Dr. U. M. Daudpota, 
M.A., Pli.D., ( Class A, No. 5 ) Price Rs. 5. 

(4) Bharadvajasiksa, with gloss, edited by V. R. R. Dikshirar, 

M.A., (Class A, No. 6 ), Price Rs. i-S. 

(5) Desinamamala of Hemacandra, edited bv R. Pisehel, Sfunid 

Edition with Introduction, Critical Notes and Glossary, bv 
Prin. P. V. Ramanujaswami, M.A,, ( B. S. S. No. 17 ) 


Price Rs. 4-8. 

(6) Peterson’s Selections from Rgveda, Third Edition completely 
revised and enlarged by Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M.A., LL.B., 
D. Litt., ( B. S. S. No. 58 ), Price Rs. 4-8. 

^ve Catalogues of Mss. in the Govt. Mss. Library, 
jtute — 

( Grammar ) part I compiled by Rao Bahadur 
. K. Belvalkar, M.A., Ph.D., Price Rs. 4. 

LVI Part 1 ( Vaidyaka and Tantra ) compiled 
Har Dutt Sliarma, M.A., Ph.D., Price Rs. 4 
ihd Nirukta, Volume I. Introduction. Full texts 

ghantu and Nirukta. Notes on chapters 1 — III of 
Nirukta. 25 Indexes, edited by Prin. V. K. Rajavade, M.A., 
Price Rs. 10 



N. B. — For the Reports of the Proceedings of All India Oriental Con- 
ferences apply to the Secretary, B. O. R. Institute, Poona 4. 
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